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ITALY’S MORAL POSITION 


§ ITALY’S ENTRANCE into the war an act of unparalleled 
perfidy, as Emperor Francis Joseph proclaims it, or was 

‘ it, as she claims, not only justified but made unavoidable by 

» policy of treaty-breaking and temporizing on the part of her 


former ally, Austria? That there is room 
opinion concerning the moral aspect of her 
case is evidenced by the comments of the 
American press. ‘‘ Of all the controversies of 
the war,’ ” predicts the Springfield Republican, 
“the fiercest will be that which touches the 
honor of Italy.” The long months of 
diplomatic dickering that preceded her 
dedaration convince some of our editors 
that her motive throughout has been greed, 
and her policy one of opportunism. Thus 
the iladelphia Inquirer remarks that the 
ate of Italy toward the European situ- 
lon “seems to have been one of cold- 
tlooded calculation,” the Washington Post 
is eonfident that her course from the begin- 
fiig was inspired by ‘‘territorial covetous- 
ness,” the Toledo Blade describes her position 
a “sordid,” the Baltimore American finds it 
“materialistic, ” the Augusta Chronicle speaks 
of “Italy’s treachery,” and the Salt Lake 
Tribune comes to the conclusion that ‘Italy 
does not begin hostilities with clean hands.” 
“It is fo be presumed that the Allies have 
outbid the concessions and promises of 
Austria and Germany,” remarks the New 
York Evening Post, which admits, however, 
that aside from the moral bearings of ‘the 
vase Ttaly may have ‘‘a purely legalistic 
justification.” Italy’s action, declares the 
Milwaukee Free Press, forms ‘‘one of the 
blackest chapters of the terrible European 


for differences of 


“Nothing would be further from the truth. Only recently 
Guglielmo Ferrero, writing in The Atlantic Monthly, found it 
necessary to deny this popular delusion. ‘It would be a great 
mistake,’ says the Italian historian, ‘to think that Trent 
and Trieste are the Alsace and Lorraine of Italy. Trent and 
Trieste are two Italian provinces that have never belonged 
to Italy, around which there has reigned 








COMMANDING THE ITALIAN ARMY. 

General Count Luigi Cadorna, head 
of the General Staff of the Italian : ie ns 
Army, is a Piedmontese. Within her nationalistic purposes. 
the past year he has reorganized the 
defenses of the Kingdom. 


for thirty-two years in Italy a continuous 
silence.’ 

‘Thus Italy’s entrance into the war would 
not be for the recovery of territory lost to 
Austria in the past, but for the acquirement 
of new territory that has never belonged to 
her. It is true, of course, that this territory 
is largely Italian in population and character, 
nor need it be denied that these facts con- 
stitute a sentimental reason with the Italian 
masses for their acquirement. But the real 
reason with the Pan-Italian leaders is, of 
course, the purely material one of enhancing 
the commercial and territorial prestige of 
Italy at the expense of Austria. 

“To make war upon an ally for this pur- 
pose because that ally’s powers of resistance 
are weakened is immoral enough, but when 
it is remembered that one of the very con- 
ditions imposed upon Italy’s entrance into 
the Triple Alliance was her renunciation of 
all claims to the territory in question, her 
immorality assumes outrageous proportions.” 


““Morally,”” remarks the New York 
World, ** Italy stands on no higher plane than 
Germany in respect to her international 
obligations,” since ‘‘Germany. tore up the 
guaranty of Belgian neutrality because 
it suited her military purposes, and Italy has 
torn up the Triple Alliance because it suits 
Summing up 
the case against Italy, The World continues: 








conflict.” This paper of strong German sympathies goes on 


Vonay: 


: "Defenders of Italy’s war-fever have tried to create the 


I 


ion that Trent and Trieste are provinces taken from 
by Austria, and that the Italian people are moved by the 


ame emotions that prompt the French in their effort to regain 


and Lorraine. 


“Tt can not be said that Italy enters the 
war as a heroic figure. She is not defending 
her rights or her liberties against an armed invader. She is 
not fighting for her homes or her possessions, except in the 
remote sense that certain parts of Austria are bound to her 
by the old ties of blood. She is not fighting for any ideals. Her 
Goverhment, by acute, lawyerlike reasoning, has managed to 
establish a technical casus belli against Austria, but it is a 
cause that would be greeted with derision in Italy if the people 
were against the war. 
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‘In one respect: it may be a war of sentiment on the part of 
the Italians, but in most respects it is a cold, hard, business 
proposition which has been judged solely from the advantages 
that Italy can reasonably expect to obtain by drawing her sword 
on the side of the Allies. . . . The most they can claim for them- 
selves is that they did not begin this world-conflict, and hence 
are not responsible for a situa- 
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way whatsoever encroach upon their vital inte) 





tion that is none of their own 
making.” 
But it must not be inferred 


from these vigorous indictments 
that Italy lacks champions and 
apologists in the American press. 
In fact, as far as we have been 
able to observe, her apologists far 
outnumber her critics. But before 
turning to these editorial utter- 
ances we may glance briefly at 
Italy’s case as officially presented 
in her Green Book and in a 
diplomatic note received by our 
State Department. These docu- 
ments argue that the direct cause 


of Italy’s entrance is Austria’s 
violation of Article VII of the 
Triple Alliance, which bound 


Austria to refrain from occupa- 
tion of Balkan territory without 
agreement with Italy and due 
compensation. This violation oc- 
curred, Italy maintains, when 
Austria invaded Servia. Then 














began the long series of negotia- 
tions for compensation, in which 
Austria’s offers never quite mea- 
sured up to Italy’s demands. These 
negotiations were ended on May 4 by Italy’s formal withdrawal 
from the Triple Alliance. On May 21 the Italian Parliament 
voted for war, and on May 23 King Victor Emmanuel issued a 
proclamation declaring Italy ‘ 
with x 


Copyrighted, 1915, by John T. McCutcheon, 


‘from to-morrow in a state of war 
for the purpose of ‘‘safeguarding 
In Italy’s to our State 


Austria-Hungary, 
Italian rights and interests.” 
Department we read: 


note 


“The Triple Alliance was essentially defensive and designed 
solely to preserve the status quo, or, in other words, the equilib- 
rium in Europe........ 

“Article I of the treaty embodied the usual and necessary 
obligation of such pacts—the pledge to exchange views upon any 
political and economic questions of a general nature that might 
arise. Pursuant to its terms none of the contracting parties 
had the right to undertake, without a previous agreement, any 
step the consequence of which might impose.a duty upon the 
other signatories arising out of the alliance, or which would in any 


MOLOCH. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


article was violated by Austria-Hungary whe: “she a fe 
Servia her note dated July 23, 1914, an action to n Be c 
the previous assent of Italy a ay o 
“Furthermore, attention should be called to th ‘t that th 
Austro-Hungarian Government had assumed the solemn obliga. 
tion of prior cons on of Italy 
as required by pecial pro- 
visions of Art icle V'! of the treaty 
of the Triple Alliance, whieh j in 
addition to the oblig=tion of pre- 
vious agreement 1 nized the 
right of compensatio:: to the other 
contracting parties case one 
should occupy rarily op 
permanently any ion of the 

Balkans.” 

The note goes o » tell how 
in the consequent nevotiations for 
compensation Austria not only 
offered less than [taly thought 
adequate, but demanded in ex. 
change for the proposed territorial 
concessions “a number of pledges, 
including among them an assur. 
ance of entire liberty of action in 
the Balkans.’’ Moreover, the 
cession of territory “was not in- 
tended to be immediately effec. 
tive, as we demanded, but was to 
be made only upon the termina- 
tion of the war.” We read 
further: 

“The attitude assumed by 


Austria-Hungary from the begin- 
ning of December until the end 
of April made it evident. that 
she was attempting to temporize 
without coming to a conclusion. Under such circumstances 
Italy was confronted by the danger of losing forever the oppor- 
tunity of realizing her aspirations based upon tradition, nation- 
ality, and her desire for a safe position in the Adriatic, while 
other contingencies in the European conflict menaced her 
principal interests in other seas. ...... 

“Therefore, Italy found herself compelled by the force of 
events to seek other solutions.” 


Austria, on the other hand, denies all responsibility for the 
breaking of the Triple Alliance, and declares that the treaty 
permitted renunciation only upon the giving of a year’s notice, 
during which period there was to be no declaration of war. 
Her case is presented in an official statement of which brief 
summaries have reached us by way of Amsterdam. To quote 
one of these dispatches: 


“Tt is contended that Italy from the beginning sought to 
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WOODEN SOLDIERS 


—Cash in the Chicago Herald. 
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THE MOUNTAINOUS AUSTRO-ITALIAN BOUNDARY, 


evade her treaty obligations by an artificial interpretation of the 
Triple Alliance treaty. 

“Basing her attitude on Article IV, she assumed an attitude 
of ‘benevolent neutrality’ on the ground that the action of 
Austria-Hungary also was directed against Russia. This 
assertion, the Austrians claim, is disproved by the Russian 
preparations for an aggressive war. Italy further ‘excused 
herself’ because of her exposed geographical position and 
Austria’s failure to give advance information of her intentions 
against Servia. 

“During the prolonged negotiations concerning Italian 
compensation, the Foreign Ministry asserts, Italy utilized the 
time to strengthen and consolidate her military forces, having 
in view the acquisition of territorial vantage-points on the other 
side of the Adriatic and in Albania. Her absolute neutrality was 
supplanted by ‘watchful armed neutrality.’ 

“The documents then describe the negotiations regarding 
territorial compensation for Italy, during which Austria _ is 
inaintained to have yielded so far that finally there was scarcely 
any material difference standing in the way of a peaceful adjust- 
ment. Then the Salandra Cabinet, without replying to Austria’s 
latest offers, denounced the Triple Alliance treaty. This action 
led to the outbreak of war.” 


Or, as the Austrian Emperor puts it in a manifesto to his 
troops, “‘ Italy abandoned us in our hour of danger and went over 
with flying colors into the camp of the enemy.” It is contended 
also that the granting of all Italy’s territorial demands would 
have given Italy strategic control, naval and commercial, of 
the Adriatic, and would have struck a vital blow at Austria’s 
future. ‘On the surface, at least,” thinks the Detroit Free Press, 
“Austria has the best of the argument.” 

Many papers, however, take a more sympathetic view of 
Italy's action. ‘Italy’s present declaration of war is not dis- 
honorable to her unless it is dishonorable to a nation not to 
commit suicide,” declares the New York Evening Mail. “That 
Italy has gone to war against her old allies is not her fault, 
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ACROSS WHICH THE ITALIAN ARMY IS STRIKING. 


but theirs,” says the New York Tribune, and the Buffalo En- 
quirer thinks the Italians knew that ‘ta victorious Germanic 
alliance would not leave them in possession of territory extorted 
by threats,” and that the Allies, if victorious, “would not 
permit them to profit by mere neutrality.’’ The Italian view, 
as the South Bend Tribune sees it, is that Italy 
remain neutral and maintain her position as a world-Power.” 
The Italians, remarks the New York Sun, ‘“‘could not but 
interpret Austrian offers according to German actions” 
The Wall Street Journal shares the belief that Austria’s promised 
concessions ‘‘would have been repudiated in case of a German 


‘couldn’ t 


; and 


victory.” ‘‘Belgium is Italy’s best excuse for plunging into the 
_war,” agrees the New York Commercial, and in the Philadelphia 
North American we read: 


“The truth is, of course, that every other nation involved 
in the war is actuated in just the same way, by the spirit of 
nationalism, which is simply selfishness on a sublime scale. 
Italy alone is bold enough to declare that she fights to advance 
her own interests, and not from motives of altruism or as a 
sacrifice in the cause of humanity.” 


We are reminded by such papers as the Chicago Herald, 
Brooklyn Times, Pittsburg Gazette-Times, Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, and Cincinnati Times-Star that the voice -of the Italian 
people was for war, and the Government had to choose between 
war and revolution. Inth popular clamor for war much stress 
was laid on the grievances of the Italians in the ‘‘unredeemed 
provinces,” and many papers quote as a significant document the 
following letter from a poor woman in Bari to Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, the poet who has stirred the popular heart with. his 
advocacy of_war: 


‘“‘T am representative of all the poor mothers in my town. We 
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all give with joy our children to the country, as for her alone we 
brought them into the world. Thou, who art great, shout 
again, shout loud against him who wishes us to be eternally 
slaves. We do not want to know what advantages Italy may 
gain from war. We wish to avenge Belgium, to avenge the 
victims of the Lusitania, and all the innocent people who have 
been so brutally killed.” 





AMERICA UNREADY 


S THE WAR FLAMES HIGHER, involving more nations 
A and creating “incidents” that cause war-talk even 
here, our defenseless condition causes more and more 
concern. Leaders of national thought are urging action, tho it 
must be said that most of the suggested plans would make us 
ready for war several years hence, perhaps too late, or after the 
‘danger is past. Since the sinking of the Lusitania and the 
review of the Atlantic fleet at 


Navy, which must ever remain our first and best |ir 


ry a. <% of 
This defense, unless adequate, is important; and acic) et i. 
reached until the Navy is strong enough to meet »: jual pa 
the navy of the strongest probable adversary.’ ba 
The declarations of some naval critics thai need more 


scouting cruisers and battle-cruisers was justified he opinion 
of the New York Sun’s Washington correspond: y the result 
of the naval war-game in the North Atlantic. Adi.) 4) Fletcher 
in command of the Atlantic fleet, was unabi 


: keep the 
“enemy” fleet from theoretically landing an army ou the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay. ‘* All that stands between thy invader and 
the capital of the nation is an army hastily organize. and poorly 
trained,” says this writer, describing the situation .s if the war. 
game were a real battle. He says further tha: the lesson, 


according to naval strategists, is that— 


‘*The naval defenses of the United States ar 
prevent the landing of an enemy bent on invasion 
east or west coasi—the game 


\ vdequate to 
y either the 





New York, men of high authority 
in State, Army, Navy, Church, 
and educational and business 
cireles have been raising warning 
voices. ‘‘A change has come over 
the spirit of official dreams,” says 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and the topic 
of defense ‘‘is no longer taboo.”’ 
Some papers are predicting that 
‘*preparedness”’ will be the dom- 
inating issue of the national cam- 
paign of 1916. Here, says the 
Boston Herald, ‘‘is one response 
to the sort of warfare which 
Germany is waging.” Referring 
to Seeretary Garrison’s speech at 
Lake Mohonk, the Washington 
Post finds it ‘significant that a 
member of the national Adminis- 
tration, directly in charge of the 
military branch of the Govern- 














demonstrated in theory that jt 
is entirely practicable for at 
least two Powers of Europe to 
defeat the present Atlantic 
fleet and land an army on 
American soil. 

“It is the opinion of naval 
officials that both the speed and 
gun-power of the Atlantic flee 
in the task that might at some 
time be assigned to it in pro- 
tecting the United States from 
invasion were put to the test,” 


The Sun correspondent also 
points out that the Navy De- 
partment admits that the same 
maneuvers showed the Atlantic 
submarine flotilla to be defee- 
tive in many respects. But the 
Department intends to find out 
where the trouble is and to 
procure submarines which will 
be ‘“‘the last word in such 








ment, should speak so plainly in 
behalf of strengthening the coun- 
try’s defenses at a meeting sup- 
posedly called in the interests of international peace.’’ The day 
before President Hibben, of Princeton, had surprized and stirred 
the same meeting with the declaration of his advocacy, not 
of ‘‘preparedness for war,’’ but ‘‘preparedness against war.” 
So that the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference seemed to the 
Philadelphia Record to have ‘‘resolved itself into a commission 
for national defense.” 


General Wood has defined the American ideal of preparedness * 


against war as ‘‘a large number of men trained and ready for 
service in time of need, and the smallest possible number with the 
colors at other times.’”” The Brooklyn Eagle hears that in a 
few weeks “the Secretary of War will receive from the General 
Staff recommendations for a system of ‘intensified’ training such 
as will create in the shortest possible space of time a reserve 
army of about a million.”” And it thinks they will receive prompt 
and serious consideration. Members of Congress, observes the 
New York Times, will return to Washington next fall in a 
changed mood; ‘“‘they have heard the voice of the country 
demanding in unmistakable terms better defenses for a nation 
of 100,000,000 people.” 

Turning to the needs of the Navy, we must note President 
Wilson’s indorsement of Admiral Dewey’s letter in which the 
Admiral declared his confidence in the fleet’s efficiency, but 
added: 


‘*However, we need more ships, more officers, and more men, 
and should continue the wise policy of increasing the size of our 


—Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian. “Of the twelve 


DISCONCERTING, TO SAY THE LEAST! craft.” Says Secretary Daniels: 


submarines 

which went to New York for 
the maneuvers, one was unable to proceed and various others 
suffered from breakdowns necessitating repairs of greater or less 
importance which took them out of the game for varying lengths 
of time. . . . Reports, unofficial, give a number varying from 
five to seven as the total submarines effective during a certain 
period of the maneuvers.” 


President Hibben’s ‘‘ militaristic talk’? at Lake Mohonk, as 
the New York Evening Post calls it, is quoted as follows in the 
columns of that paper: 


“IT do not advocate preparedness for war, but a preparedness 
against war—a preparedness which in the event of the catas- 
trophe of war itself will prevent the enormous initial sacrifice 
of human lives which has characterized every war in which the 
United States has been engaged throughout our past history. . . - 

“Let us not forget that there are some things which can not 
buy peace. If we sacrifice them in order to secure peace, the 
peace thus sought becomes for us the veriest torment of a living 
hell. We dare not trade honor for peace; we dare not betray 
duty in order that we may bargain for peace. We dare not 
indulge ourselves in the enjoyment of the blessedness of peace 
while we turn deaf ears to the ery of distress or to the summons 
of a righteous cause.” 


When Secretary Garrison appeared the following day he 
delivered: an address on “The Problem of National Defense.’ 
He did not attempt to solve the problem, or even to offer any 
practical suggestions. But he argued at some length to prove 
that it is the right and the duty of a great, peace-loving, and 
righteous nation to be armed against attack. The Secretary 
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of War entirely sympathizes ‘with every sane and sensible 
novernent the! tends to abolish conflict and to insure peace’’; 
but be is “ut rly out of sympathy with the idea that we should 
neglect or p<*pone consideration of what is now the existing 
condition, be .use of a hope or belief or even conviction that it 


may be alters, even radically altered, in the future.’’ Further 


on he said, i: vords that sound to the Indianapolis News ‘‘un- 
pleasantly lik» he extravagant talk of Mr. Roosevelt ”’: 


“No sensi! mind can believe that we will be more forceful in 
attaining our «spirations for peace because of an open exhibition 
of feebleness .od weakness in the solving of existing problems. 
The voice which .is firm and clear, which is heard and heeded, 
proceeds fron: the strong, sound, virile man pledged in word and 
in deed to righteousness. Those who hope to be in the van 
of a great movement to alter the current of human history and 
gstablish a new era must show themselves to be courageous and 
wise and self-respecting in the way they have handled the duties 
enjoined upon them in their national life. Hideous as is the face 
of war, abhorrent as are the evils consequent upon it, its results 
in the long run can not be so fatal to a nation as would be the 
failure of that nation to ascertain courageously and fearlessly 
its duty and do it. The former, terrible as they are, are evanes- 
cent and can be repaired; the latter eat into and consume the 
very sources of virtue and destroy the national life at its core.” 


That “Secretary Garrison has some justification for urging 
better preparedness of our Army,” the Philadelphia Record 
willingly admits. But it finds it difficult to “‘discover any immi- 
nent danger of aggression, such as should move us to have no 
regard for the possibility of radically altered future conditions in 
the direction of pacification. Must we arm to the teeth in order 
to preserve our peace of mind?” 

But whole-hearted praise of Mr. Garrison’s utterance is much 
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from “Defenseless America,’’ by Hudson Maxim. 
HOW NEW YORK COULD BE TAKEN. 


A hostile fleet, it is asserted, could bombard New York and re- 
duce its defenses without getting within range of the defending 
guns. The War Department is, however, planning to remount its 
coast-defense guns so as to give them a greatly increased range. 


‘ommoner in the daily press, particularly in the cities along the 
Atlantic seaboard. The Washington Star hopes “that it -will 
iwaken the country to an appreciation of the risk that is being 
tn by the United States in neglecting so palpably the provisions 
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for self-protection against a foe that may any time appear,” and 
the same thought finds expression in the editorial pages of the 
New York Evening Sun, Journal of Commerce, and Times, 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times, Washington Post, Louisville Times, and 





























From “* Defenseless America,’’ by Hudson Maxim. 
THE HEART OF AMERICA, 

Within a circle of 170 miles radius drawn around Peekskill, New 
York, are embraced New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
many other important cities; also most of the manufactories of 
armaments and war-materials, together with the principal coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania. With our present means of defense a 
strong. invading army could easily make itself master of this terri- 
tory in a few days, according to Mr. Hudson Maxim. 


Charleston Post. Dr. Hibben’s Mohonk speech is warmly and 
unreservedly commended by such representative dailies as the 
New York Tribune, Chicago Tribune and Herald, Charleston 
News and Courier, New Orleans Times-Picayune, and San 
Diego Union. Dr. Hibben and Secretary Garrison, concludes 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, “saved the Mohonk conference from 
foolishness.’” These, it should be said, are but a few of the 
many newspaper advocates of greater preparedness. The 
reasons for this increasing journalistic concern are carefully 
stated in a New York Globe editorial. Taking up the lessons of 
the European War, The Globe says, to quote it in somewhat con- 
densed form: 


‘It is demonstrated that the public opinion of the world has 
little validity or power. 

“It is demonstrated that international agreements furnish 
small basis for reliance. 

‘It is demonstrated that numbers and the ability to recruit 
are not decisive. It is the day of mechanical warfare, and 
regiments are helpless unless equipped. 

“Tt is demonstrated that the possession of superior wealth is 
of small immediate consequence. Battles are decided not so 
much by the quantity of gold of a nation as by the quality of its 
ammunition. The fact that we are the world’s richest country 
would not save us from the consequences of sudden attack. 

“Tt is demonstrated that distance and geographical separate- 
ness are no bar to invasion. On the Gallipoli Peninsula is de- 
bouched an army brought from the ends of the earth. 

‘With savagery linked with power thus loose in the world, it 
seems as necessary for this country to arm itself as it was for the 
peaceful New-Englanders to take their rifles to church to meet 
Indian attacks.” 


In his recently published book ‘‘ Defenseless America,’ Mr. 
Hudson Maxim attacks the. pacifists, discusses modern war- 
methods, and gathers together a vast array of facts bearing upon 
the defenseless condition of this country. He calls special atten- 
tion to what would happen if.an invading army should be landed 
near New York City. Within less than 200 miles of New York 
are a number of other important cities, the Pennsylvania. coal- 
fields, and ‘‘nearly all the smokeless powder-works, cartridge- 
works, torpedo-boat works, small-arms works, and big-gun and 
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armor-plate works in the United States.” 
explosives says: 


This authority on 


‘The conquest of this area would not be a work of months, or 
of years, but only of a few days, and the thing would be done 
before we had time to mobilize the available fighting forces we 
have, much less to enlist and train and arm a citizen soldiery. 

‘*This vital area is the solar plexus of Uncle Sam, and an army 
of a hundred thousand trained men, landed on our Atlantic sea- 
board, would be able to capture this entire area and subdue the 
populace as easily as the police force of New York can subdue 
a rioting mob.” 


In connection with such utterances, we note General Goethals’s 
recent declaration of his belief that the fortifications of New 
York and San Francisco are both impregnable to sea attack, 
their guns being sufficient to keep any fleet at a safe distance. 
But, comments the New York Sun, what if an expeditionary 
army were to land fifty miles from one of these cities and take 
the sea fortifications in the rear? So it concludes that— 

‘‘What the country needs is a battle-fleet strong enough to 
make the landing of an expedition impossible—also an army 
strong enough to drive it back into the sea if it did land. This 


is the minimum common-sense requirement, and even General 
Goethals can’t reduce it.” 





“THE AMERICAS FOR AMERICANS” 
‘i STIRRING SENTIMENT, shouted by a Colom- 


bian delegate to the Pan-American Financial Conference 
which gathered last week in Washington, evoked a 
storm of applause, and in the opinion of the New York American 
“instantly lifted the conference from the dead level of mere com- 
mercialism.”” Dr. idea, The goes on to 
‘‘a Pan-American union for the maintenance of peace 


Triana’s American 
explain, is 
and the defense of neutral rights—a whole hemisphere acting 
as a unit in sharp contradistinction to Europe rent into hostile 
camps.” Something of the same idea was doubtless implicit 
in President Wilson’s expression of hope ‘‘that by this commerce 
of minds with one another, as well as commerce in goods, we 
may show the world in part the path to peace.”” The importance 
of this conference is emphasized not only by the President and 
the other eminent speakers who addrest it, but by the press of 


, 


the country generally, practically the only depreciatory or hostile 
comments being based on the fear that it might be used to 
advance the Administration’s project of a Government-owned 
merchant marine, an innovation which Congress failed to in- 
dorse at its last session. In the opinion of John Barrett, Director- 
General of the Pan-American Union, this gathering of financial 
and commercial leaders from ten South-American and eight 
Central-American countries—representing, as the New York 
Journal of Commerce remarks, all the republics of this hemisphere, 
except Mexico and Haiti—marks the most important step in 
our relations with Latin America since Mr. Blaine presided over 
the first conference of American republics, in 1889. ‘Its im- 
portance, both from a sentimental and practical view-point, can 
searcely be overestimated,” remarks the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and this view is echoed by such papers as the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat and the Providence Journal. 

Among the chief results predicted are the development of 
credit facilities between this country and its southern neighbors, 
and a consequent increase in the volume of commercial trans- 
actions. ‘‘We are confident that ‘dollar exchange’ will be 
’ says the Brooklyn Eagle, which 
adds: ‘‘Aecepted by the American Powers, it would be accepted 
by the world.” The conclusion is not less inevitable, remarks 
the New York Sun, that the conference will issue in under- 
standings and agreements which ‘‘will lead to an investment 
invasion of Latin America by the same dollar to carry on the 
beneficent operations which the pound sterling, the reichsmark, 
and the france can not now continue.” Indeed, the conference 


hastened by this conference,’ 
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“has unlimited possibilities for good,” thinks the : 

which suggests that it may even “‘lay the foundati. 

of united action in all matters affecting the Ame: 

instance, as the possible necessity of interventioy, 
A recent publication from the Department 


Louis Star, 
‘Or & Policy 
S, Such, for 
\exieo,” 


Labor and 

Commerce states that our exports to all the ; tries of th 
: ' e 

Western Hemisphere during the fiscal year 191+ mounted to 


$652,000,000, of which $528,000,000 went to Nort 
$124,000,000 to South-American countries. Av 
report, Canada was our best customer, her pure!) <.s amount- 
ing to $345,000,000. Next came Cuba, wit! « ‘9,000,000: 
Argentina, with $45,000,000; Mexico, with $39.( 3,000; Brazil, 
with $30,000,000; Panama, with $23,000,000: » 


nerican and 
ling to this 


Chile, with 
$17,000,000, while our receipts from all the of. American 
countries amounted to $85,000,000. The New Yor: Evening Sun 
points out that before the war ‘‘Europe all bi: onopolized 


the commerce of South America because she doy 
American finance.” Hence, when the opening of h 
the European money markets to them, ‘Sou 

speaking broadly, found themselves unable to 

anywhere.” And, 


“It was then slowly, but quite distinctly, recognized here 
that finance was the secret of Europe’s hold on South-Ameriean 
trade and that this country could hope to displace Europe 
only in such proportion as we might be willing and able to take 
Europe’s place as banker and clearing-house for the countries 
whose undeveloped situation held them in constant need of 
fiscal accommodation and support.” 


nated South. 
Lilities closed 
i> Americans, 
buy anything 


A beginning has been made, several papers point out, by the 
new discount facilities growing out of our Federal Reserve system, 
The Federal Reserve Act made it possible for national banks to 
establish foreign branches, and the National City Bank of New 
York has already taken advantage of this provision to start a 
branch in Buenos Aires. 

If the representatives of the two continents meet on this 
oceasion ‘‘on better terms than ever before,” remarks the New 
York World, “ the fact is due largely to President Wilson’s words 
and deeds.” Not only does Latin-America remember his 
Mobile speech, in which he said that this country would never 
acquire another foot of soil by conquest, but it regards him as the 
chief champion to-day ‘“‘of neutral rights that are as important 
south of the Isthmus as north of it.”” In his opening address to 
the delegates the President said: 


‘*There can be no sort of union of interest if there is a purpose of 
exploitation on the part of any person connected with a great 
conference of this sort. The basis of successful commercial 
intercourse is common interest, not self-interest. It is an actual 
interchange of services and of values. It is based upon reciprocal 
relations, and not selfish relations. It is based upon those things 
upon which all successful economic intercourse must be based, 
because selfishness breeds suspicion, suspicion hostility, and hos- 
tility failure. 

‘We are not, therefore, trying to make use of one another, but 
we are trying to be of use to one another. And I can not help 
harboring the hope, the very high hope, that by this commeree 
of minds with one another, as well as commerce in goods, we may 
show the world in part the path to peace. It would be a very 
great thing if the Americas could add to the distinction which 
they already wear this of showing the way to peace, to per- 
manent peace.” 


One thing that stands in the way of freer commercial inter- 
course, added the President, is ‘‘the physical lack of means of 
communication.”” And he went on to say: 

“Tam perfectly clear in my judgment that if private capital 
can not soon enter upon the adventure of establishing thes 


physical means of communication the Government must under- 
take to do so.” 


It was this sentence that drew from such papers as the New 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, and Times warnings agains! 
reviving the ‘‘socialistic’’ project for Government ownership 
of merchant ships. 
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As THE DUST CLEARS AWAY. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


‘*NOW I KNOW I WAS RIGHT.” 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune 


CARTOON COMMENT ON A FAMOUS LAWSUIT. 


ROOSEVELTIAN LANGUAGE UPHELD 


HE THOUGHT, entertained by a few minds, that 

T coum Roosevelt’s words might not all bear the acid 
test for exactitude, is now happily dispelled by the 
verdict at Syracuse clearing him of the charge of libel for coupling 
the name of William Barnes with the “invisible government of 
the party bosses, working through the alliance between crooked 
business and crooked polities.”” This and other like statements 
were found by the jury to be not libelous. The Colonel’s six- 
cent vietory at Marquette, Mich., two years ago, over the 
imputer of inebriety is recalled by an observant press, which 
note that he has now been declared innocent of intemperance 
in both speech and beverages. ‘‘Colonel Roosevelt is_ still 
six cents to the good,” remarks a Chieago paragrapher; ‘bring 
on the next libel-suit.”” Not only did the Colonel get what he 
wanted at Syracuse, says the New York Sun, summing it all 
up, but ‘Mr. Barnes, of Albany, has got that which in the 
belief of a multitude of independent observers he most thoroughly 
deserved, and the great American public has obtained a spectacle 
of unexampled interest, duration, and vivacity of incident.” 
There was our irrepressible ex-President on the stand, defending 
his past career against the attacks based upon his resurrected 
correspondence with Thomas C. Platt; there was the imper- 
turbable Barnes, explaining his connection with the State 
printing-contracts; there were both principals expounding their 
political ideals to the jury; there were the hardly less picturesque 
personalities of the leading counsel, and the judge, who by pre- 
siding over this conspicuous and historic lawsuit, emerges from 
his obscurity as the husband of a famous novelist. But it all 
ended in the jury’s decision, not unattended with strange cir- 
cumstances, that Mr. Roosevelt owed Mr. Barnes no $50,000, 
nor any other sum, for aspersing his political virtue. Now 
Mr. Barnes, his lawyer, and his Albany newspaper naturally see 
no justice in such a ‘‘ purely Rooseveltian” verdict, and an appeal 
is to be made for a new trial. But most other newspaper editors 
seem very well satisfied with the result. Even the ex-Presi- 
dent’s most consistent journalistic foe, the New York World 
(Dem.), “having little sympathy with political libel-suits,” is 
glad that Mr. Roosevelt will at least not have to pay damages 
to William Barnes. Regarding the case in its characteristically 
detached way, the Boston Christian Science Monitor concludes 
that “the country is unquestionably pleased that so distin- 
guished a citizen as Mr. Roosevelt has achieved a legal victory.” 
An opposite verdict would have throttled much criticism 
of boss rule, both on the stump and in the press, and hence 
many editors see in the Colonel’s success a notable victory for 
good government. The Boston Transcript (Rep.), for example, 
is confident that “the overwhelming judgment of the country 


will sustain the Syracuse verdict and rejoice that the power of 
the press and of public men to expose political corruption, even 
in the highest political places, has been strengthened by the 
courage and fairness with which the judge and the jury in this 
case have done their full duty.’’ The suit was regarded by the 
Louisville Post (Ind.) as ‘‘an attempt to stifle discussion of the 
offenses of the Invisible Empire against the principles of free 
institutions.” Emphatic declarations that the verdict is a 
staggering blow to machine rule come from the New York 
Tribune (Rep.) and Globe (Ind.), Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
(Ind. Rep.), Toledo Blade (Ind. Rep.), Cleveland Leader (Ind. 
Rep.), and Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.). “‘It will not be as 
easy as it has been for the bosses to cooperate,’’ adds the New 
York Globe. At least ‘‘it is now safe to call a boss a boss,”’ 
observes the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), tho it adds that 
we ‘‘can hardly look for national salvation as the result of a 
libel-suit.”” 

The political effects of the case, as concerns these once friendly 
leaders in the Republican party, are thus stated from a Progressive 
view-point by the Washington Times: 

“The Barnes leadership in New York will not survive such a 
blow, and the Roosevelt prestige gains immensely. There will 
be more talk than ever of a consolidation of the elements of the 
old Republican party, under the leadership of Roosevelt. And 
there will be a keen realization that ‘Roosevelt luck’—that 
tremendous factor in the direction of national affairs in the 
last two decades—is still in operation.” 


To the independent Boston Herald ‘‘it looks as if the Roose- 
velt stock is back where it was before he was placed among 
the down and outs, and politically he has again become a factor.” 
“By eliminating Barnes,” the Syracuse verdict has removed 
the chief obstacle to the Colonel’s return to the Republican 
party, says an interested Democratic observer, the Brooklyn 
Citizen, tho it adds that ‘‘he has still to reckon, however, with 
Senator Penrose in Pennsylvania, Murray Crane in Massa~ 
chusetts, Joe Cannon in Illinois, and, above all, with ex- 
President Taft, before he can return to the party in the only way 
he wants to return, as’its acknowledged national leader.’”’ But 
the Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.) and News (Rep.) agree that the 
effect of Colonel Roosevelt’s ‘‘fiery utterances’’ at the time of 
the Lusitania disaster must be considered in connection with 
that of the Syracuse trial. The benefit of the trial, says the 
Grand Rapids Press, ‘‘would be larger if Roosevelt, like Mr, 
Taft, had lined up with the country solidly behind the President 
in the last two weeks and permitted Mr. Wilson to handle a 
most delicate situation without vicarious suggestion, advice, or 
counsel.” 

But whatever may happen to Mr. Roosevelt, the evidence 
brought out at the trial, says the New York Evening Sun (Ind.). 
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“left at least one thing free from doubt—the status of Mr. 
Barnes. He was clearly shown to be a politician of the vulgar 
machine type, quite deserving of the castigation which Colonel 
Roosevelt inflicted on him.”” William Barnes, agrees the New 
York American (Ind.), comes out of the lawsuit ‘‘with little 
remaining character.”” The evidence regarding Mr. Barnes’s 
appeals for State printing, says the New York Tribune (Rep.), 
‘his ‘salary’ for acting as printing-broker, his unpaid-for stock 
in the printing-concern which handled State business, subse- 
quently sold for a fat figure, will go down in political history 
along with the ‘honorarium’ letter of the. insurance investiga- 
On the outcome of this case Mr. Barnes staked his 
He has lost.” 


But, says the Springfield Republican: 


tion. 
political future. 


‘*Mr. Roosevelt’s triumph is not all that his friends could have 
desired. The trial can not have increased his influence. . . . It 
does tend to confirm the belief, common among others of his 
opponents in publie affairs that his inherent hatred of corrupt 
politics was not sufficient to deter him from utilizing the alliance 
hetween crooked politics and crooked business that flourished in 
Platt’s most powerful period, in order to launch his own career 
and satisfy his own ambition.” 


the Rochester Post 
Express (Ind.), ‘will not accept the verdict as a vindication of 
The inside political history brought to light has, 
it believes, had the effect ‘‘to leave the Roosevelt legend too 


The general public, in the opinion of 


the Colonel.” 
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frayed and frazzled around the edges for futur: 
And the Philadelphia Record’s verdict that ‘'T) 
William are tarred with the same stick” seems : 
editorial attitude of the New York World (Dem 
Dem.), and Herald (Ind.), South Bend Trib, 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.). 

For Mr. Barnes, his own Albany Journal can s»: «| 


ltsefulness,” 
‘eodore and 
express the 
Times (Ind. 

Ind.), and 


k with more 
authority than any other daily. It attribute. ‘he Roose. 
veltian verdict” in part to the “‘loose thinking” roduced by 
listening to Mr. Roosevelt’s discourses on the wi: <s-stand, in 
part to the introduction of certain evidence, wi, tho ruled 
out by the judge as irrelevant, nevertheless prejudiced the jury. 


That the jury did not see fit to compensate Mr. | 
“false charge’’ made against him ‘does noi 
truth,’”’ declares The Journal. Mr. Barnes hims: 
ment to the press, asserts emphatically: 


hes for the 
<tablish its 
’, in @ state. 


“There is nothing that I can say regarding th. 
jury in the matter except that when I brought th: «ction I knew 
that the accusation made by Mr. Roosevelt of ¢«Jiusion, com. 
bination, or even dicker, between me and Tammany Hall 
or’ Mr. Murphy, or any other Democratic agency, not only for 
any corrupt purpose, but for any purpose, was absolutely 
false. . . éxitg jf 

“Temporarily at least, the public may believe that I was 
guilty of what I did not do. 

“However, the knowledge of the complete rectitude of my 
conduct must content me, which, after all, is the only important 
thing in life.” 


erdict of the 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


A HYPHEN divided against itself can not stand.—Columbia State. 


GERMANY might send a submarine to bring Dr. Dernburg home safely .— 
Albany Journal. 


PORTUGAL'S idea of a stable government seems to be the Augean kind.— 
Columbia State. 


SoME nations are better at fighting the good fight than keeping the 
faith.— Washington Post. 


CHINA can find out all that Japan wants of her by the simple expedient 
of looking in the mirror.— Washington Post. 


THe Austrian soldiers seem to be preparing for an Old Home Week 
at Peremysl. This will be hard on the Old Home Week poets.—New 
York ‘Telegraph. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT has his quieter, more peaceful moments when he 
stops being a regiment of cavalry for a little while and is the Audubon 
Society.—Ohio State Journal. 

SoME of the German papers are still angry at the Americans who per- 
ished on the Lusitania.— New York 


WHo put the fist in pacifist?—Toledo Blade. 

Ir’s a long, long way to civilization Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

ALMOsT anybody would rather be right than President of Portugal 
Columbia State. 

JAPAN appears to be working under the initiative and ultimatum 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. 

THE outlook for a safe and sane Fourth of July in Europe is pretty 
gloomy.—New York World. 

THE public will be willing to e: 
an ex-boss.—New York Tribun 


promise by calling Mr. Barnes hereafter 


Miss JANE ADDAMS says, ‘‘ Nothing can be settled by force.’’ What 
about slavery, to say nothing of American independence?— Wall Street 
Journal. 

INDEED, we sometimes think that Colonel Roosevelt never will fully 
accustom himself to not being the President of the United States— 
Boston Transcript. 


SAN FRANCISCO shrewdly reminds us all that no transcontinental train 
was ever submarined.— Chicago Daily 





Evening Sun. 


THE verdict would seem to establish 
the fact that the Colonel can hit the 
broad side of a Barnes. — New York 
Tribune. 

Mk. BARNES ought to be satisfied. 
He sued for damages, and got ‘em, 
severe and plenty.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


Ir is a safe bet that the next time Mr. 
William Barnes goes forth to slay his 
enemy he will not arm himself with a 
boomerang.—-New York Evening Sun. 


Mr. BARNES, of New York, would have 
learned something to his advantage if he 
had consulted the gentleman who accused 
Colonel Roosevelt of drunkenness.— Kan- 
sas City Star. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL predicts 
that men may yet think by wire. Some ; 
of the legislators at Harrisburg do that - 
now; -by long-distance, too.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


As it is remembered now, the western 
Allies were to be the anvil while the 
Russian Army was to be the hammer. 








News. 

Dipn'T the women’s peace delegation 
make a mistake in going to London and 
Berlin instead of to Rome?—Kansas 
City Star. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT is characterized 
by an admirer as ‘‘a human bullet.” 
But not of the dumb-dumb variety.— 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

Two British coroners’ juries have 
charged one Kaiser Wilhelm with mur- 
der, but so far there have been no ar- 
rests.—Philadelphia North American. 


THE extracts printed from the Italian 
Green Book read like an Elihu Root 
argument on the difference between 4 
Roosevelt residence and a_ Roosevelt 
domicile.—New York World. 


IF an impulsive, romantic people like 
the Italians can deliberate a year before 
going to war, how long should a sober, 
practical people like us Americans de 
liberate?—Chicago Daily News. 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT has been ousted 
from two German societies in New York, 
and he will probably return the compli- 








The anvil seems to have come up to 
specifications; but the hammer!—Kansas 
City Star. 


Copyrighted, 1915, by John T. McCatcheon. 
THE ISLE OF SAFETY. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribunc. 


ment by presenting the members of both 
societies with credentials in his wel 
known organization.—Chicago Herald. 
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Copyrighted by the International News Service. 


effectual howitzer shells, from a battery concealed along the shore. 


THE BRITISH SUPERDREADNOUGHT QUEEN ELIZABETH UNDER FIRE IN THE DARDANELLES. 


Her target is a fort in the Narrows, and her guns, as may be seen, are trained in that direction. Quite near her rises the spray of two in- 





The land behind the battle-ship is part of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 











HOW EUROPE VIEWS ITALY’S ACT 


IPLOMATIC FLIRTATIONS with the Teutonic 
Powers and treacherous military preparations, say 
the Austrian papers, have occupied the time of Italy 

for the last tex months, and she has chosen her own hour to 
give expression to that age-long antipathy to Austria which 
dates from the time when a great portion of Italy was under 
Austrian rule. A study of the Italian press, however, indicates 
that ever since the war began the majority of the Italian people 
has urgently demanded that this unparalleled opportunity of 
bringing under the Italian flag those ‘“‘unredeemed Italians”’ 
still under the sway of Austria should not be lost. With the 
passing of the months this demand has become louder and more 
insistent until the Italian Government has complied by declaring 
war upon Austria. In the Teutonic countries this step has been 
denounced as ‘‘indeseribable treachery,’’ and the Emperor of 
Austria certainly expresses the feelings of his people when he 
writes in his manifesto, published in the Wiener Zeitung: 

“The King of Italy has declared war on me. Perfidy whose 
like history does not know was committed by the Kingdom of 
ltaly against both allies. After an alliance of more than thirty 
years’ duration, during which it was able to increase its ter- 
ritorial possessions and develop itself to an unthought-of flour- 
ishing condition, Italy abandoned us in our hour of danger and 
went over with flying colors into the camp of our enemies. 

“We did not menace Italy; did not curtail her authority; 
did not attack her honor or interests. We always responded 
loyally to the duties of our alliance and afforded her our pro- 
tection when she took the field.” : 

A correspondent in Vienna, picturing the current sentiment, 
writes to the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

“The exasperation and contempt which Italy’s treacherous 
surprize attack and her hypocritical justification arouse here 
(Vienna) are quite indescribable. 

“Neither Servia nor Russia, despite a long and costly war, is 
hated. Italy, however, or rather those Italian would-be poli- 
lcians and business men who offer violence to the majority of 
peaceful Italian people, are so unutterably hated with the most 
profound and honest hate that it is terrible.” 


A similar exasperation is found in Germany, and even be- 
fore the actual declaration of war the influential Kdlnische 
Zeitung cried: 

. If war with Italy comes, Germany’s hatred of England will be 
nothing compared with her hatred of Italy. Her treacherous 
conduct is unparalleled in history.” 

The press in both Empires are undismayed by the advent of 
another opponent. The Prague Narodni Politika says: 





‘‘The Monarchy has no fear of the war, which it will conduct 
victoriously and gloriously with all the more certitude because 
of the loyal assistance of Germany.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung is equally resolute: 


‘*This war by Italy against her former allies is one of the most 
abominable examples of perfidy that history knows. We shall 
now have one more war-zone. Certainly that is no light matter, 
but it will only increase our resolution not to allow ourselves to 
be beaten.” 


In the German capital hatred is the dominant note of the 
press. The Berliner Tageblatt considers that a new opponent 
merely postpones ‘‘the final and inevitable victory’”’ of the 


German arms, and adds that it has now ‘“‘nothing but illimitable 
contempt for Italy.””. The Berlin Vossische Zeitung says: 


‘On our part every word foreed from our choking throats hy 
moral disgust would be too much. Let us not utter words of 
complaint, but grind our teeth and use other weapons than 
words to the new enemy.” 


In France most of the papers are busily speculating as to what 
the effect will be on the neutral nations. The Petit Parisien 
quotes Mr. Filipescu, former War Minister of Roumania, as 
saying: 


‘‘The desire cf Roumania to participate in the conflict is not 
the only fact determining our future course of action. T\. 
efficacious and definitive, Roumanian action must accom), .: 
and cooperate with Italy’s. We are engaged now in negotiatin, 
our final agreement with Italy.” 


The Paris Temps, in a long article, loudly calls upon America 
to follow the example of Italy, and assures us that we shall be 
perfectly safe in so doing: 


“The nature of the German reply to the American demand that 
submarine piracy cease is still unknown, but Ambassador 
Gerard’s instructions to American residents in Germany to 
prepare to leave is significant of a German refusal. What will 
America do? Italy gives an example of the noblest course. 

“Germany can not hurt America, but the latter possesses 
inexhaustible reserves of men and can seize German shipping 
worth many millions.” 


The London press welcome the advent of Italy among the 
Allies. The Times says: 


“In this, the most glorious hour of her history, the Allied 
peoples, and foremost among them the peoples of Great Britain 
and the Britons over the sea, extend to Italy their comradeship 
inarms. They welcome her as the first of the neutral nations to 
east her sword into the great scales in which the ransom of the 
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world is being weighed against the insolent might of organized 
barbarism,” 


Similar sentiments are-exprest by The Daily Telegraph: 


‘*For our own sakes we are glad to welcome a new ally, while 
for hers we rejoice to think that Italy champions the noblest 
cause for which men can go-to war. May she in. her defense of 
justice and right win the yictories she deserves and participate 
with us in the ultimate triumph.” 


The .Morning Post recalls the traditional friendship between 
England and Italy,-and- cordially greets the new partner: 


“Phe people of this country will weleome Italy as ally, not 
merely *because ofsthe new. stréngth given to the Allies’ arms, 
but bedanseé sof*thé old amity and 
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BRITAIN SWAPS HORSES IN MIDs — 


HE MUDDLE at the Dardanelles, the failure io prevent 
labor-troubles, the delay i in the production «{ munitions 
_ of. war, and the feebleness displayed in handling the 
drink-quéstion have produced in England a demand {oy new xh 
at the, chyelm who can be counted on to push war-measures with 
greater: “vigor. “ Indeed the, lack of suceess w hich so far has 


attended the policy.of ‘the British Government is <o striking 
that a hostile critic like the Berlin Vossische Zeitung describes the 
Cabinet hanges: in Great Britain as ‘the ‘ -Falaing of a flag-of 
distress ofegdrifting ship in a stormy sea.” The immediate 





understanding between the Brit- 
ish and Ttalian nations. We are 
proud té. have ‘thé. Italians’ fight- 
ing With us in*thé gféat cause of 
liberation, a cause the vindica- 
tion of which must have such 
far-reaching consequences for the 
destiny of Italy. 

“All the great Powers that 
stand for freedom are now ranged 
side by side in one camp, and it 
would be difficult indeed to be- 
lieve that such a combination 
could fail to be victorious. But 
for us in this country the adhesion 
of Italy to our cause should be 
the occasion not for. slackened, 
but for increased, effort. More is 
at stake now than ever, and the 
hour calls for the utmost strength 
that we can put forth.” 


The Daily Mail, however, 
thinks it necessary to offer some 
apologies for the morality of 
Italy’s act, and writes: 


‘‘The Italian intervention is 
not the result of any diplomatic 
bargain. It is the outcome of 
an irresistible popular demand—a 
demand that has forced its way 
through many international diffi- 
culties, that has rejected Prince 








cause of the upheaval in English 
«|s. polities which has resulted 4 m the 
formation of a ministry of “Ay 
the Talents” was the clash ‘be. 
tween the versatile Winston 
Churchill and his chief naval 
adviser, the veteran Lord Fisher, 
culminating in the latter's resig- 
nation as First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, sensing, we are told, 
the general feeling of the country, 
seized the opportunity to reorgan- 
ize the Government along non- 
party lines with the result that 
the new Cabinet, backed by a 
united Parliament, will have a 
free hand, and, the English pa- 
pers tell us, we may look for a 
marked change in the policy of 
the British Government before 
many days are over. 

The curious state of affairs 
which has produced this radical 
change in the political life of 
England is thus described by the 
London Pall Mall Gazette: 


‘*For some weeks the political 








von Biilow’s bribes and solici- 
tations, and that has taken its 
stand on the firm principle that 
duty made further neutrality 
both a moral crime and a polit- 
ical blunder. It is the unselfish act of a great-hearted nation.” 

Opinion seems to be divided on the question as to whether 
the entrance of Italy will prolong or shorten the war. The 
Kdélnische Zeitung says: 

‘“Ttaly has given her help to the Allies because she thinks 
she has taken the side of the victors and that victory is near. 
Italy’s entry means a new phase of the war. It will lengthen 
it, inerease the bitterness of the struggle, and probably draw 
other nations into the arena.” 


A considerable body of English opinion, led by the London 
Morning Post, believes that the advent of Italy will prolong the 
war. It was hoped that Hungary could be influenced and, 
through Hungary, that Austria could be 
alliance with Germany. 


detached from her 
Any such idea has now been frustrated 
by Italy’s attack on Austria, and gives a different complexion 
to the attitude of the public mind in the Dual Empire. In 
Russia, however, it is generally held that the addition of a 
new ally will shorten the struggle and will bring in the Balkan 
nations solidly against the Teutonic Powers. Mr. Sazonoff, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, thinks: 

‘‘Ttaly’s entry into the war will make the war much shorter in 
duration; it will have an“enormous influence on the attitude of 


neutral countries, and it will lead to the rapprochement of 
States whose interests seem at present to be opposed.” 


THE AWAKENING. 
PRINCE VON BULow (to Italy)—‘‘ Stop, stop, signora! 
supposed to be mesmerized—not mobilized! 


position has been more serious 
than the general public supposed 
or even than some Ministers re- 
alized. The drink-muddle was 
followed by the penalty that 
scourges all moral weakness and opportunism in war. After 
that the Government (or we should rather say the late Govern- 
ment) was never so strong again in the eyes of many who had 
been among its firm and influential supporters. 

““Meanwhile, there was a parallel difficulty in the state of 
dissension at the Admiralty. Two positive and masterful 
personalitiés clashed—Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher. They 
could not coexist in the same department. 

“The nominal question on which the split came was the 
Dardanelles. 

‘But the issue goes far beyond that. The whole method and 
temper of the Cabinet administration in war-time is the real 
question at stake. It was evident that the Government had 
ceased to enjoy a sufficient measure of national confidence and 
that a reconstruction on a broad, patriotic basis must be under- 
taken. Fisher’s cowp furnished the occasion to the late Ministry. 

‘“‘It must be remembered that the Ministry of yesterday was 
not merely a party group; it was a party group in a narrower 
sense. It did not represent anything like the whole of its own sup- 
porters. It included, for instance, no Nationalist or Labor 
members. -It was evident that a Cabinet drawn from the regu- 
lar Ministerialists, who are a little more than a third of the 
House of Commons, and who are far less than a majority of 
the whole country, could not possibly reflect the full political 
ability of the nation.’ 


You're 
—Punch (London). 


The new Cabinet, we are told, comprising the ablest men 
from every section of English political thought, really represents 
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LORD KITCHENER. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 





STORMY PETRELS OF BRITAIN’S CABINET CRISIS. 



















LORD FISHER. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 








the nation, and the British are, in fact, following the example 
set by the French very early in the war. 

One curious feature of the upheaval has been the bitter attacks 
on Lord Kitchener, the Secretary of State for War, that have 
been made by the London Times, The Daily Mail, and other 
papers under the control of Lord Northcliffe. This is the more 
remarkable as it is generally admitted that it was owing to the 
insistent demand .of these very papers that Lord Kitchener's 
tenure of office is really due. Here are the views of the London 


Times: 


“The crisis is due to two solid facts no longer denied in any 
quarter, and these facts lie at the very root of our fighting 
efficiency. The first fact, at the War Office, is that deplorable 
shortcoming in munitions of war, and especially in high-explosive 
shells, to which our military correspondent first succeeded in 
attracting public attention. 

“The second fact, at the Admiralty, is the disastrous dis- 
agreement, partly temperamental, partly due to the funda- 
mental divergence in vital matters of policy, between the two 
men in chief control of our naval warfare. These are facts 
beyond any doubt or question which made it impossible for a 
party Government to survive, and it is with the resultant situ- 
ation that the coalition has first to deal.’’ 


The Daily Mail is even more outspoken: 


“The Daily Mail stands by every word that it has written. 
We hold Kitchener entirely responsible for sending out the 
wrong kind of shells. Repeated appeals have been sent from 
the front for shells that will save the lives of our officers and 
men. These appeals were not made known to the Cabinet 
and have not been met. The truth can not be hidden for long, 
and it will be found that those who are now so active in criticizing 
The Daily Mail will, when the facts emerge, as emerge they -will, 
turn their criticisms in the right direction. We hope not to be 
obliged to say anything more on this painful topic. All we have 
so far written will be justified in the very near future.” 


The Westminster Gazette, in common with all the London press, 
except naturally the Northcliffe papers, whole-heartedly defends 
lord Kitchener and hints that the attack is probably due to 
some personal difference between the two men. On the ques- 
tion of munitions it says: 


“In particular, the amounts and qualities of ammunition 
required by trench warfare could only be ascertained by ex- 
pefience which was new and special to this war. There was 
room here for criticism or warning at the proper moment, but 
there is no room for clamor or recrimination when the utmost 
efforts are being made to correct any miscalculations which 
had been made at any earlier stage and to organize our in- 
dustries for an unlimited increase of output. There are a 
thousand good reasons why the debate on that subject should be 
considered closed, but before it is closed we are glad to be able 








to put on record that the confidence of the public in the Secretary 
of War is unshaken.”’ 

While The Westminster Gazette is protesting, the Government 
has tacitly admitted the correctness of Lord Northcliffe’s 
charges by appointing Lloyd-George to a new ministry—that of 
Munitions, thus taking this branch of war-activities from Lord 
Kitehener’s hands. Lord Haldane’s retirement as Lord Chan- 
cellor was inevitable and is due to the public clamor against him 





as a pro-German, which seems to have been based upon little 
stronger grounds than his education at a German university. 
The appointment of Sir Edward Carson as Attorney-General 
has excited some opposition in the London press, and the fact 
that Mr. John Redmond was offered and refused office is not 
considered sufficient to justify the inclusion of this very capable 
but inflammatory Irish Unionist leader. Mr. Winston Churchill's 
acceptance of the unimportant sinecure of the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Laneaster is considered by the Liberal papers 
as likely to enhance his popularity, as showing his willingness 
to set aside his personal pride in a time of stress. 

Meanwhile the Cabinet crisis has roused the nation to a sense 
of the realities of war and has inspired a new determination. 
The London Spectator writes: 


‘“‘We have followed the Roman example; we have named a 
dictator; but we have put the dictatorship in a commission. 
Until the war is over there must be and will be no thought of 
who is a Liberal and who a Unionist, or what the Liberal or 
Unionist elements in the Cabinet desire. The Administration 
will have but one thought, one aim—the saving of the nation 
and the destruction of our enemies.”’ 


The influential Saturday Review is equally purposeful: 


‘*Party politics, as we have known them for many years 
past, do not really exist in this country to-day. They are 
moribund and can not possibly be recalled to life until we have 
got the upper hand of Germany. We believe the new Gov- 
ernment will be broad and representative and will bring a fresh 
driving foree to thé one work on which all our hearts and minds 
are set—the destruction of the evil power of Germany.”’ 


The German papers have not been very much interested, 
and while the one quoted above thinks the change a signal of 
distress, an opposite view is taken by the Kdlnische Zeitung, 
which observes: 


“‘Tt only has importance for the domestic party life of England, 
and the German people will do well not to see anything in it at 
the present moment. It may be that questions of territories 
where the war is being carried on, or similar questions, will be 
raised, but in no case is there any question of the war itself. 
Never in the course of its history has the English people denied 
its Government in the middle of a war or left them in default, and 
it would be a great mistake to explain this crisis in that spirit.” 
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STARVING GERMANY 


HE TORPEDOING of the Lusitania is justified by 

Germany as an act of retaliation against England for 

“starving’’ the German women and children. No 
actual list of those who have starved to death, however, has 
as yet been published. Predictions of lack of food and the con- 
sequent suffering of women and children have been alternating in 
the German press with confident assertions that the Fatherland is 
well supplied with all things necessary for existence and even has 
luxuries to spare. Newspapers of the highest standing, such as 
the Kélnische Zeitung, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and the Berliner 
T'ageblatt, have published impassioned appeals to the housewife 
calling upon her to observe a Spartan economy, and yet, some- 
times in the same issue, there may be found articles describing 
the abundance of food-reserves accumulated by the far-seeing 
authorities. For example, the Frankfurter Zeitung writes: 


‘The last months before the new harvest are upon us... . 
From August on we shall again possess, in consequence of our 
own production, the nourishment and necessities of life for 
months—for another year, if need be. But until August we 
must carry on with what we have. ... Everything that has 
been done, written, and spoken since the outbreak of the war in 
connection with the securing of Germany’s food-supply must now 
be put to the supreme test.” 


The Kdélnische Zeitung urges householders in the strongest 
terms to lay in supplies of preserved meat: 


‘“‘The time has now come for every one whose means will at 
all permit it and who has adequate storage facilities at his 
disposal, or who can rent them, to provide himself as generously 
as possible with smoked and pickled meat. . . . Provision for 
the future is one of the most important among the many im- 
portant duties imposed upon us by the war.” 


The Professor of Political Science at Kiel University, Dr. 
Harms, issues a fervid appeal for economy, which, according to 
the Berliner Tageblatt, runs: 

‘**Do not let a crumb of bread—that gift of God—be wasted. 
Eat only war-bread.. Regard the potato as a means to assist 
us to victory. Blush for shame if your desire for luxuries 
tempts you to eat pies and pastry. Look with contempt on 
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those who are so immoral as to eat cake and so by their greedi- 
ness imperil our supply of flour.” 

In the face of such appeals it is a little diffie| 
where the truth lies. Breadstuffs may be, and | 
are, dangerously scarce. But man does not live }. 
and other provisions seem to be both abunda: 
This we learn from a careful study of the adverii 


to discover 
ry probably 
bread alone, 
and cheap, 


a eae og columns 
of the newspapers, which, in times of stress, are always a valuable 
index of the national life. In the Berliner Tagcilait we fing 
the advertisement of A. Wertheim, Berlin’s grea department 


store, which caters for the comparatively well-to-do classes 
It is headed ‘‘Cheap Provisions,” and certainly th: prices show 


that one can sta¥ve in Berlin in comparative comfort. Here jx 
the price-list, in American money: 
Cents Cents 
Cod, without head.... 8 per lb. Leberwurst.. . 32 per lb, 
LAVO COED. 0.0 oc ee ccene 18 rai Cervelat........ 54 “& 
ERGO GHB. view ccs 27-30 ee Smoked Westphalia 
Hams (8 to 12 Ib.)....38 ‘“ “* are 50 
Boneless hams........44 sae Sa Table butter... .. 2-35 1 & 
Beef, with bone, home- Camembert cheese 8 each 
as 6. 4.5: 5 a tay 8 20 Lettuce..... ...+..1% per head 
Beef, short ribs, home- Lemons. . .7, 10,12 per doz, 
I cre. cs bak wien ds ee oe ee California apples.12 & 14 per lb, 
Filet of beef, home- Dried-apple rings 20 “4 
| eS saa Dried apricots. . 2h 
Breast of beef, home- || 4 = 
ee ae 18 - Pearl barley..... 4 6s 
GDS ow ob decease 25 Patna rice....... 3 ws 
Loin of lamb.........28 Macaroni .......... 18 


After reading the above list it is somewhat of a shock to turn 
to the latest war-tract issued from the Bureau des Deutschen 
Handelstages and find the first paragraph running: 


“By declaring openly her intention of starving out Germany 
England has imparted to the present war a particularly barbaric 
character. By threatening the German civilian population, in- 
clusive of women and children, with starvation she evidently 
hopes to attain a peace to which she would not be entitled by 
military success. Now, to be sure, this plan is doomed to failure 
altho Germany, has been placed in an unpleasant but not a 
dangerous position by the cessation of imports. But the unheard- 
of brutality of the opponent has now forced Germany to re- 
prisals, and she will likewise have to use starvation of the enemy 
as a weapon of defense.” 





PRAT, 
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IN ‘‘ STARVING GERMANY.” 


In this shed where wheat-flour, rice, and beans are stored, there are 
nearly 300,000 bags of flour and other cereals. 








IN THE GREAT FOOD-WAREHOUSES AT HAMBURG. 
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GERMANY’S SALT-MEAT RATIONS AS YET UNTOUCHED. 


Here all salt meat is laid out for inspection and, if found satisfactory, 
stored carefully away and its weight recorded. 
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CIENCE ~ AND - INVENTION 


BRITISH TROOPS EQUIPPED WITH RESPIRATORS AND GOGGLES TO RESIST THE GERMAN GAS. 














against the Allies by their German foes? A con- 

tributor to The Scientific American (New York, May 
15) thinks that the evidence points to chlorin, and he furnishes 
some interesting facts regarding the probable method of pro- 
ducing the gas on the battle-field and of insuring that it shall 
reach the enemy in a sufficient degree of concentration to do 
damage. A formidable attack of this sort on May 24 is described 
in Sir John French’s report: 


Wixi IS THE NATURE of the deadly gas launched 


“Some positions in our line east of Ypres lost yesterday during 
an enemy gas attack have not yet been recovered. The amount 
of gas used was greater than on any previous occasion, extending 
over a front of five miles. The gas was emitted from cylinders 
during a period of four and a half hours. At the same time 
our line was bombarded by asphyxiating gas-shells until the gas- 
cloud rose at places to a height of fifty feet from the ground. 

“Portions of the line remained intact throughout the ordeal, 
and our men demonstrated that with due precautions this form 
of attack can be successfully met and defeated.” 


We are reminded by the Scientific American writer that in 
the evolution of warfare there has been an increasing use of forces 
further and further from the direct use of muscular power. This 
tendeney, of course, is also shown in industrial development. 
We see everywhere increased use of machines, the applications 
of physical forces as they become known through scientific 
study, and in general the gradual substitution of natural forces 
controlled by mind for the muscular exertion of earlier times. 
He goes on to say: 


“The methods of destruction also call upon knowledge from 
most of the arts and sciences, and each step in their evolution 
isa further application of scientific knowledge. 

“In the present European War the application of such knowl- 
edge seems to be reaching the utmost limit of ingenuity. It 
may almost be called a chemist and physicist war. with its ap- 
plication of physics in aerial navigation and its use of submarines, 
of telephones, wireless telegraphy, search-lights, and range- 
finders, and the application of chemistry in the manufacture of 
its many explosives, the manufacture of hydrogen for air-ships, 
its illuminating bombs and flares, and, latest of all, in the manu- 
facture of poisonous gases to be used for tactical purposes. 

“The reports which have been received seem to show that the 
gas so far used is chlorin. The greenish-yellow color, the 
strong smell, the great density of the gas causing it to flow 
along the ground are indications of chlorin. The symptoms 
shown by its victims are those exhibited by persons who have 
been poisoned by chlorin in industrial accidents; that is, great 





GAS AS A WEAPON 


irritation of the mucous membranes, bronchitis, and sudden 
death by a narcotic action in the most severe cases. 

“Tf chlorin is the gas which was used, it must have reached 
the trenches in a concentrated form to cause death, unless the 
death was due in part to psychological effects, for to produce 
death rapidly it is necessary that the air breathed shall contain 
at least one part of chlorin in 1,000 of air. Long exposure to air 
containing 1 part of chlorin per 100,000 is dangerous, and even 
smaller amounts are troublesome. 

“It is of some interest to know how much chlorin is needed 
to be effective. On the supposition that there is a breeze of four 
miles per hour and that it takes two minutes to empty the con- 
tainers holding the chlorin, the drift of air during that time 
would be about 700 feet; to charge the lower three feet of this 
air-current with chlorin to a concentration of 1 to 1,000 would 
require about 6 cubic feet, or one pound for each yard, or some- 
thing like one ton per mile of battle-front. Chlorin can be 
obtained commercially comprest into liquid form in cylinders for 
5 to 8 cents a pound, and as a by-product in the electrolytic 
manufacture of hydrogen for balloons it may well be of less 
value.” 


Under proper conditions, the writer concludes, it is quite 
feasible to use this inexpensive and powerful offensive weapon. 
But the conditions must be right. Too strong a breeze would 
diffuse the gas; a variable wind or calm would injure the user. 
The gas could hardly be used unless the battle-line were straight 
or convex toward the enemy, since otherwise the fumes would be 
apt to drift in part over the users’ own lines, as, in fact, it has 
done sometimes, the dispatches say. We read further: 


“‘And then undoubtedly effective preventive or antidotal 
measures can be used. A sponge or towel wet with water or, 
better, with some basic substance like cooking-soda or borax 
kept ready to put d5ver the face might hold off the danger, and 
more special respirators charged with basic substances or with 
reducing agents like oxalates or sodium hyposulfite might enable 
the attacked force to tide over the worst of the attack. ...... 

‘*Probably sulfur dioxid and bromin might be used in a similar 
way to chlorin, as they are extremely irritating, act at once, and 
are heavy. But they could both be absorbed by respirators 
similar to those effective for chlorin. ...... 

‘‘While the use of poisonous gases has been spoken of as in 
the line of evolution of warfare, since it is an application of 
advanced knowledge, the thought comes that in view of the ap- 
parent cruelty involved it can be used only when it is shown to be 
of great military value. It has been apparently of some mili- 


tary value temporarily, and is used against military forces and not 
against non-combatants, and in that sense is perhaps more allow- 
able than the dropping of bombs in cities or the bombardment 
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of undefended towns, but the weapons which seem most in 
line with this use of gases in war are the saw-toothed knife, 
the jagged spear, and the dumdum bullet. With the perfection 
of preventive measures the tactical advantages may be removed 
and this barbarous application of scientific knowledge may not 
tempt the leaders of armies of so-called enlightened nations.” 





IMPORTED DISEASE 


HAT IS THE USE of suppressing cattle-diseases by 

W ‘fire and sword’’ at home while we give unrestricted 
entry to diseased stock from abroad? 

question asked by 


charges in a leading editorial that Argentine cattle are no- 
toriously infected with 
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A FISHERMEN’S FLOATING HOspPITAL 


NCLE SAM is sending a hospital ship to oare for sick 
or injured deep-sea fishermen in the Nor} Atlantic 


This latest departure in nursing was mac possible in 
June of last year, when Congress voted an appropriation for 
medical and surgical aid to the crews of Americes 


an Vessels ep. 
gaged in these fisheries. The necessity for such 





foot-and-mouth disease, 





and that no effort is 
made to exclude them. 
Our national veterinary 
authorities, it says, are 
“asleep at the switch.” 
After reciting the mys- 
terious outbreak of the 
disease in Michigan last 
August, which it charges 
was facilitated by the 
failure of the authorities 


‘elief, says 
contributor to The Nurse (May), is obvious to any cnc MP 
regarding the precarious nature of the work. \{casures for 
relief, agitated for nearly seven years, were supporte<! by various 

This is the maritime, commercial, and humanitarian interests, Owing 
The Breeder’s Gazette (Chicago), which to the danger of this occupation, the mortality armong the six 
thousand or more fishermen is higher than among those engaged 
in the most hazardous 
industries on land. The 
delay before treatment 
made a bad condition 
worse, and the results 
can be imagined. We 
read: 


“Congress at length 
directed that the United 
States coast-guard cut- 
ter Androscoggin be fit- 
ted up as a hospital ship. 





to recognize it, and a 
consequent delay of two 
monthsin dealing with it, 





shes 





Karly in January, as 
soon as the necessary 
alterations had been 
made, she sailed from 
the Boston navy-yard 








the writer goes on to say: 





“Tt is decidedly sig- 


SHE BRINGS FIRST AID FOR DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN. 


for the _ fishing-banks 
of the North Atlantic. 








nificant that this visita- 

tion has followed so closely upon the heels of the opening of 
American ports to the free introduction of foreign animal prod- 
ucts. Indeed, the suspension of the introduction of hides, pelts, 
wool, and all packing-house products, at least from Argentina, 
is now a question that should have the immediate and very 
serious consideration of the Administration. 

“In The Gazette for March 25, Charles Campbe'!l, of the 
Sulzberger corporation, who has recently rc‘urned from a year’s 
sojourn in the Argentine, said: 

‘** Argentine beef-production is solely on a grass basis, prac- 
tically all the grain grown being exported. Alfalfa-production 
has received a stimulus in recent years, and a large acreage is 
being seeded to that legume. The principal handicap is foot- 
and-mouth disease, with which the country is thoroughly, and I 
believe ineradicably, infected. As they feed no grain, loss on 
this account is minimized, but we could not continue in business 
on the same basis. Usually their herds go through the disease 
once a year, sometimes twice, and if ready for the butcher at that 
time they lose flesh and-must be carried over. Mortality is 
light, the most serious loss at the time calves come. <A herd 
with foot-and-mouth at that period does not raise more than 
60 per cent. of the calves. If grass is dry the cattle go back 
seriously, but if feed happens to be succulent less damage is done. 
On our high-priced land we could not handle cattle profitably 
under the same conditions, nor could we feed corn with a pros- 
pect, if not certainty, of losing the feed bill and making a new 
start.’ 

“That Argentina is full of foot-and-mouth is well known. 
That the authorities are unable to cope with it is also a matter 
of common knowledge. The yards and ears and abattoirs 
through which the so-called recovered and the exposed cases 
pass on their way from or through infected areas to their destiny, 
in all human probability hide the dreaded virus of this most 
insidious of all animal infections. Sheep are subject to it. 
Their wool is coming in duty-free.. Boat-loads of beef and 
mutton have been landed upon our coasts. What about the 
wrappings, and what about the meat that has been handled 
through packing-houses and frigorificos located and doing 
business in an admittedly infected country? 

‘“We have been hard hit. 
performance ? 

‘“\ few more such winters as that just past and beef-steers 
in America will be as searce as dodoes.” 


Are we to invite a continuous 


This ocean hospital is 
provided with every 
essential for giving efficient medical and surgical treatment, and 
is equipped with a large sick-bay containing several berths, an 
isolation-ward, an operating-table, sterilizing apparatus, surgical 
instruments, and, in fact, all the necessary equipment of an 
up-to-date hospital. The medical department of the cutter is 
in charge of a commissioned officer of the Public Health Service, 
Surgeon D. W. Cox. He is assisted by a male graduate nurse 
and other attendants, so that prompt relief to sick or injured 
fishermen may be given. 

‘‘Hitherto the work of caring for the unfortunate fishermen 
in this region was done by a French hospital ship, Si. Frangois 
d’ Assise, which came across the Atlantic every summer to 
give aid to French fishers on the Grand Banks, and generously 
treated any others who needed attention, regardless of the flag 
under which they sailed. This year, owing to the Kuropean 
conflict, the good French ship will be unable to make her usual 
voyage of merey, and thus the Androscoggin will have oppor- 
tunity to perform for French fishermen those services which 
were so gladly rendered to American fishers in former years. 

“‘The fishermen have an all-year-round job. In the winter 
they may be found as far north as Sable Island, while during 
the summer season these venturesome men cruise to the Grand 
Banks and often to the shores of Greenland. Wherever they 
lead, the Androscoggin is bound to follow, her course being 
mapped out by a committee of ship-owners and skippers of the 
fishing fleet. Patients who require continued treatment will be 
transferred to hospitals in Halifax, Portland, Gloucester, or 
Boston. 

“Something of what this service will mean to the American 
fishermen may be judged from the words of Dr. Thomas W. 
Salmon (The Survey), who first suggested a hospital ship for 
these men. 

‘*Many fishermen are badly maimed through infected wounds 
which could be treated so successfully, were they received ashore, 
that only the slightest permanent defects would follow them. 
Fractures which have to be neglected for days and even weeks 
until port is reached have a very different outcome from those 
which are promptly cared for; and when a giant sea boards a 
little schooner and roars down her length, a broken bone 1s 
likely to be included in the wreckage. 

‘“* At other times on these banks, and at all times on the banks 
which lie nearer home, no medical aid whatever is available m 
time of need. The injured man must grit his teeth and bear 
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+ with the chance of being permanently crippled increasing 
= + minute, and the man stricken with sudden illness must 
pea himself with the reflection that perhaps he has one of 
ot diseases which doctors can not cure anyway.’ 

“Now all this is to be changed. The strong-hearted toiler of 
the fishing hanks will no longer be forced to 
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“In the former case, the charge of explosive intended to 
burst the shell is placed on the projectile, parallel to its axis. 
.. . At the right and left, piles of earth are made with the hands 
and joined over the top, pressing lightly on the part just over 
the charge to assure contact with the shell. . . . The fuse is 








ecept illness or injury with a hardihood and resig- 
nation of dealing with so merciless a master as 
the sea. In the future the Androscoggin will 


pring to these fishermen medical and surgical 
attention which long ago became a necessity in 


life ashore.’ 








UNEXPLODED SHELLS 


HE EXPORTATION of munitions of 
war from the United States, to which the 
Germans object and upon which some of 
our own peace-advocates look askance, bids fair 
to rob war of at least one of its terrors. Ameri- 
ean shells, we are told, are of excellent quality; 
“they always explode’—something that can not 
be said for those ‘‘made in Germany”’ or France. 
Now the unexploded shell is one of war’s cruelest 
dangers, since it may kill or maim the innocent 
and unexpecting—perhaps years after the fighting 
is all over and peace reigns in the land. Even 
when unexploded projectiles are seen and recog- 
nized as such, their removal or destruction is 
attended with great danger. In La Nature 
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A TAMED MONSTER. 
An unexploded 15}-inch Austrian shell, the largest the Austrian Army uses. 








(Paris) Mr. H. Vigneron tells how the French 
Army in the field is accustomed to deal with this element. He 


writes: 


“All shells fired by artillery do not explode, perhaps because 
their fuses are not sensitive enough, or-because the ground is 
too soft. If would seem that from this special point of view the 
prize must be awarded to the Germans for the largest number 
of non-exploded shells. This is so true that soldiers on the 
march are afraid to run across these shells and that, where the 
Germans have passed, care must be taken lest the wagons strike 
an unexploded shell with too violent a shock. The danger 
persists after the war is over; and, unfortunately, for long years 
we shall have to deplore, from time to time, the death of im- 
prudent persons who have tried to ‘unscrew a fuse’ or carry away 
an unexploded shell. 

“In fact, every fired shell, even if its fuse is incapable of 
working and causing its explosion, is in a dangerous condition. 
The safety-devices with which it has been provided have dis- 

















‘‘ SAFETY-FIRST ” TREATMENT OF A BURIED SHELL. 


appeared—destroyed at the moment of fire, so that the explosion 
may be brought about by the slightest jar. Thus a whole shell 
should never be touched, especially if it is still provided with 
its fuse, and if it is to be destroyed we should have recourse to 
special devices. If the shell is charged with powder, two cases 


are to be distinguished: as the shell is lying on the ground, or 
buried beneath it. 


lighted and the soldier retires to a distance of about 1,500 feet, 
or to a less distance behind an earthwork. 

“Tf the shell is buried, the excavation is cleaned out so as to 
disclose the butt of the projectile; and then, without touching 
the shell, a hole is made in the earth along its axis into which 
the explosive charge is introduced. ...... 

‘When the shell to be dealt with is charged with an explosive 
such as melinite or cresylite, one exploder is generally sufficient 
to dispose of the entire charge. The precautions to be observed 
are the same as when the shell is charged with powder, but 
account must be taken of the greater distances to which the 
fragments may be thrown, which may reach a half-mile. ..... 

“*These facts show how dangerous may be a shell found on a 
battle-field. The engineers who go out to destroy them surround 
the shell, when it is of large caliber, with planks, wooden bul- 
warks, and piles of earth, in order to limit the danger-zone. 
There is need for complicated apparatus and for skilled men. 
It is hardly worth while, therefore, to risk one’s life, and those 
of one’s companions, by collecting unexploded shells.”’ 





WHY DRINKERS ARE FAT—Not all hard drinkers are fat, 
but the tendency of alcoholics to obesity is too marked to 
escape notice. A writer in The World’s Advance (Chicago, May) 
says it is because the alcohol usurps the function of the fat, 
which accumulates. As he explains, in substance: 


“Tt is noticeable that those addicted to the use of alcoholic 
beverages often reveal a tendency to corpulence which is pro- 
portionate to their use of the drug. This fatness is not a sign 
of health. It is not even an indication that alcohol is harmless. 
It is merely the result of the complete oxidization of the sub- 
stance of alcohol by the human body. The body will oxidize a 
two-ounce quantity of alcohol in twenty-four hours, and will do 
it so completely that no trace of alcohol can be found in any 
excretory substance. This simply means that the unnatural 
heat produced in the body by the presence of the stimulant 
answers, for the time being at least, for what would otherwise 
be produced by the expenditure of fats and carbohydrates. 
These latter are the fuel stored up by the body and normally 
burned up in the production of necessary bodily heat. When 
alcohol is consumed it furnishes heat—tho not a natural heat— 
and this expenditure is avoided. The fat is therefore stored up 
in the body unused, and corpulence is the necessary result. 
This, of course, is not a normal condition nor a proper process. 
It becomes more unnatural with increasing use of alcohol.” 
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DENTAL DEDUCTIONS 
6¢ M: DEAR WATSON! Is it possible that you do 


_ not recognize at once that one of the men is a 


the girl with them is a dressmaker? Look at their teeth!” 
This suggestion for an additional Sherlock-Holmes story is the 
result of perusing a discussion, contributed to Die Umschau by 
Dr. M. Krause, on the effect of different trades and occupations 
on the teeth. If we except phosphorus poisoning in the match 
industry, this is a phase of 


closed, show a rhombic or diamondlike opening 





occupational diseases of which 
we hear comparatively. little. 
Not only do the teeth be- 
come decayed or otherwise 
diseased, or changed in shape, 
but Dr. Krause tells us that 
they even are worn or dis- 
solved away to such an extent 
that only stumpsremain. Our 
quotations are from an ab- 
stract in The Scientific Ameri- 


can S u pplement (New York, From ** The Scientific American,’’ New York. 


May 8), where we read: 





“A good example of the thread. 








first-mentioned case is fur- 





of glass-blowers.’ ae 
“All those whose occupations compel them to use the sew 
needle, that is, tailors, modistes, corset-makers, oi«.. show ring. 
ec wa shaped grooves on the cutting edges of the incisors, sid ; ack bs 
confectioner and the other a glass-blower; waile as the possessor is right- or left-handed, running and right © 
left_or.yice versa, either slanting or in the center of ¢}o pr 
edge in the direction of the cutting plane.’ ng 
“The cause is that most workers in this trade, male and femal 
bite or tear off the thread with the incisor teeth be! e threadi rs 
their needles. 7 
““Tf they have the habit of firmly holding peiiiis between 
their teeth, oc tional in- 
dications are also evident on 
the front teeth of t -achers and 
draftsmen, thus using con- 
cave substance erosion,’ 

“It has been prow that 
the habit of pla ing nails in 
the mouth and » wing those 
not used in a ho» in common 
use has been the cause of the 
transmission of disease. The 
same has likewise been re- 
ported among glass-blowers, 
For this reason shoemakers, 
upholsterers, and glass-blow. 

; ers should be cautioned as to 
A DRESSMAKER’S TEETH, TEETH OF A GLASS-BLOWER, the danger of their manipu- 
With grooves cut by biting the Showing opening formed by the lations, and the abolition of 
revolving pipe. these abuses vigorously de- 

manded. : 

“The article concludes with 


nished by confectioners or 

eandy-makers, whose front teeth, particularly, are prone to de- 
cay followed by subsequent discoloration of the exposed dentin, 
due to the constant breathing in of sugar-dust. 

‘‘With workmen in chemical-factories, where acids are manu- 
factured or used in large amounts, ‘the process of destruction 
is not in any respect like the ordinary tooth-decay, but is a 
decomposition of the inorganic constituents and a devitalization 
of the organic constituents of the teeth.’ 

‘‘In describing the effects of acids the author, who reliés 
to a considerable extent on what is told to him, tells us that 
‘the subjective sensation is alleged to be, above all, a feeling of 
dulness in the affected teeth; these become so sensitive to change 
of temperature and to contact with sour, sweet, and salty foods 
that every partaking of nourishment becomes almost a torture. 
This sensitiveness disappears when the process of destruction 
has assumed greater proportions. 

‘““*The front teeth, on account of their location and arrange- 
ment, are the first to suffer, since they are earliest exposed to the 
injurious influences.’ 

‘It is observed that in metal-workers who are neglectful of 
the care of mouth and teeth almost half of the exposed surfaces 
of the teeth, from the gums upward, are covered with green 
coating. The workmen believe that they have ‘verdigris’ on 
their teeth. 

““Dr. Krause was repeatedly able to convince himself that 
‘as this coating may still be detected after a change of occupa- 
tion of some duration, it may be designated and utilized as an 
important characteristic indication of occupation.’ 


“This deposit is caused by the ‘unavoidable metal-dust which ; 


arises during the work and settles on the teeth during breathing, 
combining with the tartar-coating of the neglected teeth.’ 

“The wearing away or roughening of the edges of the teeth 
is well illustrated by shoemakers, who continuously use nails 
and brads of different sizes, which they usually hold in the 
mouth and which thus serves as a handy container. ‘When a 
nail or wire brad is required the tongue pushes it between 
the biting surfaces of the incisor teeth. There it is held fast 
until required for use.’ 

“This results in the formation of coarsely jagged edges on 
the incisor teeth. 

“Only when the nails are continually pushed between the 
middle incisor teeth will semicircular substance erosions sooner 
or later result, which are similarly found in upholsterers.’ 

‘As to the effect of their trade on their icoth, we quote the 
following in regard to glass-blowers: ‘In order to form the glass 
mass into a desired shape, glass-blowers make use of a long iron 
tube, sometimes provided with a brass mouthpiece. This is 
the so-called ‘‘glass-blower’s pipe”’ which is held between the 
lips and teeth and is turned during blowing. From this, worn 
coneave surfaces result on the middle incisor teeth, which, when 


this excellent advice: ‘As experience in other occupations has 
shown that notices and posted regulations do not receive 
the deserved attention, we need not expect much result from 
this method in workshops. The lever for enlightenment and 
education should already be applied to the apprentices while 
at the trade-schools. It is there that we should, by means 
of words and pictures, emphasize the great danger to life and 
health of such customary abuses.’”’ 





WAR’S DEMANDS ON INDUSTRY 


FEW FACTS set before us by The American Machinist 
A (New York, April 29) give a hint of the tremendous 
demand that war makes upon the producing capacity 

of a nation. This paper tells us: 


*“* A French engineer reports that he has seen car-load after car- 
load of rifles going back from the fighting-front in France for 
repairs, and has said that it is estimated that every soldier 
actively engaged will require ten rifles a year. Of course, many 
of those returned are repaired and sent back into service. 
Records from the maneuvers of some of our State militia show a 
loss of 10 per cent. of the rifles issued during a ten- or twelve-days’ 
encampment. If the loss is as great as this in a few days of 
training, what must it be in weeks of active fighting? 

‘‘Turning to shells for the larger guns, it is said “that the 
French fired one hundred and fifty thousand 75-millimeter shells 
in the Battle of the Marne. Their 75-millimeter guns can 
shoot sixteen shells per minute, and there are guns which have 
records of having shot 2,000 shells in a single day. At the first 
of this year, the French Government was just completing its 
equipment to produce 200,000 explosive shells per day. A 
plant now under construction in Paris is to have a capacity of 
fifteen thousand 75-millimeter shrapnel-shells per day. At the 
rate mentioned, eight of the French 75-millimeter guns could 
fire all the shells produced by a factory employing say 4,000 
to 5,000 men. 

“These figures apply solely to ammunition and do not hint 
at the enormous supplies of other materials that an army needs. 

‘‘When measured in labor-hours, these figures are astounding 
and beyond our mental realization. But they do give us a hint 
as:to-the tremendous strain upon the manufacturing equipment 
of the-countries now producing war-material. They also show 
the sound sense behind the action of the last United States 
Congress authorizing the development by the War Department 
of a corps of civilian engineers, a part of whose duties will be the 
production of ammunition and war-material, if this country eve! 
faces war.” 
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ILLNESS FROM SPOILED FOOD 


HY IS IT THAT “‘ice-cream poisoning,” once fre- 
Wests mentioned in the daily press, is now rarely 
Why does the sausage-loving German not 


‘ 


reported ? 
suecumb nowadays to ‘sausage-poisoning’’ as he used to do? 
We have to thank for this the activity of local boards of health, 
here and abroad, who are trying to keep spoiled food from our 
tables. All such cases of “‘ poisoning,” we are assured editorially 
by American Medicine (New York, March), can be traced to 
hacterial contamination and the preservation of the foods at a 
temperature permitting the organisms to grow. We read: 


“A yery common mistake is to make a hash or croquette 
the evening before it is to be cooked and then allow it to remain 
warm all night. If raw meat is used and the weather is hot, 
serious results are likely to follow. Sometimes a large quantity 
of such preparations may be put into the refrigerator over night, 
but the center of the mass is not cooled and its contained bacteria 
multiply enormously. 
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with traffic on the upper deck. To permit the passage of high- 
masted sailing-vessels or steamers, the lower deck telescopes 
with the upper deck, and both are raised to a clear height of 
140 feet above high water. The lower lifting-deck is raised to its 
full height, or lowered, in thirty seconds; and both decks are then 
raised to their full height, or lowered, in sixty seconds.”’ 





HOW TO TELL TRAIN-SPEED 


N ANSWER to a correspondent who inquired how an 
I engineer knows how fast his train is going, a technical 

paper recently said: ‘‘He gages speed by the motion of 
the cross-head or other movable part.’ This reply does not - 
meet with the approval of Railway and Locomotive Engineering 
(Chicago). Says this paper: 

‘“*From long experience gained in the locomotive cab, we are 
disposed to think that the person who gave that answer had no ex- 
perience in judging the speed of a locomotive. As on most locomo- 
tives, the motion of the cross-head can not be watched from the eab 

unless a person leans 





It may seem trite to 
eall attention to these 


out of the window; it 





facts, yet it must be 


that they are not well j 
known, since every be 
summer witnesses a a | 


large number of fatal 
eases of food-poisoning 
not only of those who 
frequent public eating- 
houses, but in private 
houses also. We have 
frequently mentioned 
the ‘indigestion of 
travelers’ due to this 
cause and suggested a 
more rigid control of 
such places, but it 
seems that accidents 
may happen in the 
most careful of restau- 
rants in hot weather, 
if prepared foods are 
not kept cold enough 
to prevent- a putre- 











By courtesy of the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
A DOUBLE-DECKER BRIDGE. 


When the center section is lifted, traffic may still go on uninterrupted above. 


is certainly a very de- 
ceptive way of judging 
speed, especially on a 
dark night, or when 
the thermometer-mer- 
eury has lost its way 
down in the bulb. An 
engineer who had to 
watch the motion of 
the cross-head on such 
- a night, in order to tell 
how close he could 
make a meeting-point, 
would be apt to lose an 
ear during the process. 

“Every efficient en- 
gineer can tell pretty 
accurately how fast 
an engine is running, 
day or night, under 
circumstances that 
would be terribly con- 
fusing to a novice; but 
very few engineers can 





falcata th see 








faction which can not 
be noticed by any change of taste and odor. It would be a 
good plan when eating at strange places to avoid such articles 
as salads and hashes, in the same way we avoid milk of un- 
known and uncertified source. e 

“Our settlement-workers may do a lot of good because the 
enormous summer increase of deaths from gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases is in part. due to infected foods which have been kept too 
long and too warm. Ignorant mothers must be told that ‘sum- 
mer diarrhea’ is not caused by the summer, altho the heat may 
prevent a child recovering from a poisoning which would not be 
serious in winter. Dogs constantly make themselves sick by 
eating decayed food, and the baby may be made ‘as sick as a 
dog’ in the same way. We usually blame an enemy for poison- 
ing our dog when it dies, and blame the weather for poor baby’s 
death, but it might be bad food in each case. Above all else we 
should remember the possibility that a ‘carrier’ may have 
prepared any foods which have been kept warm a long time 
before use. In other words, let us turn our search-light on 
doubtful foods a little more than we have been doing, and 
tighten up the screws on public eating-houses.” 





A NOVEL LIFT-BRIDGE—A new vertical lift-bridge over 
the Willamette River at Portland, Ore., said to be a unique 
electrically operated structure, is described by a writer in The 


Electrical Review and Western Electrician (Chicago, April 17). 
He says: 


“The lower deck provides for a double-track railway in a 
roadway 32 feet 8 inches in the clear. The upper deck provides 
for a double-track street-railway in a roadway 29 feet 3 inches 
in the clear between trusses, besides two cantilevered roadways 
for vehicle traffie and two sidewalks for pedestrian traffic. To 
allow passage of tugs and other small river-boats, the lower deck 
sraised, as shown inthe illustration. This does not interfere 





tell how they under- 
stand about the speed. Judging accurately the speed of a train 
is, like all operations, based on skill reached only by practise, 
and the men most expert at the work can seldom explain clearly 
how it is done. 

“In a court of justice dealing with a train accident the 
magistrate asked the engineer, ‘Will you take your oath that 
you were running 55 miles an hour?’ 

***Ves,’ was the reply; ‘I swear that I was running 55 miles 
an hour.’ 

‘‘Magistrate: ‘Will you swear how you know that you were 
running 55 miles an hour?’ 

‘*Engineer: ‘I swear that I was running 55 miles an hour, : 
but I also swear that I don’t know why I know that I was 
running at that speed.’ 

‘In daylight the trained man can readily tell whether or not 
he is keeping time, by the movement past telegraph-poles and 
other stationary objects; but when dense darkness makes all 
objects invisible, other means of judging speed must be found. 
Express-trains keep time as well in the night as they do in day- 
light, so it must be concluded that the engineers in charge 
know how to regulate the speed. They do so by a sort of 
instinctive process, various small things that to the untrained 
ear or eye would be meaningless supplying the means of judging 
speed. Objects are seen differently in a clear night from what 
they are in a dark night, and high wind or heavy rain introduces 
their own confusing elements; while a rough piece of track 
would make a raw runner imagine he was running at terrific 
speed when he was losing time. The instinctive power of 
training raises the experienced engineer-above. the influence of 
deceptive surroundings, and in the worst night that blows the 
click of the wheels on the rail-joints, the rumble of the wheels 
upon the rails, or the flash of light upon a passing object, enables 
the expert to tell how he is getting along, but the cross-head is - 
seldom seen between stations.” . 
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SCULPTURE AT THE FAIR 


F A FAIR of the significance of those held at Chicago and 
now at San Francisco takes long in preparing, it also 
requires more time in concluding. Just now it is published 

that the books of the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 
are finally closed, and beyond the twenty-eight millions disbursed 
the directors find a surplus of $47,000, which they have now 
voted to expend in reproducing in permanent form the statue of 
the Republic executed by Mr. Daniel Chester French. The 
suggestion: of such a permanent souvenir is also worth the 
attention of the San Franciséo authorities, thinks. Mr. Royal 


two nude figures poised upon their fountain pillars in the Court 
of the Universe. There is Miss Longman’s fluttering ‘Victory’ 
surmounting her Fountain of Ceres in the Court of the Four 
Seasons. But much as you admire these productions. when yoy 
come to close quarters with them it is their value as factors in the 
ensemble that gives you the deeper satisfaction. Let us once and 
for all dismiss the idea of the high light and think of the plastie 
decoration only in its larger aspects. 

“From that point of view it is, by the way, a little sad, and a 
little droll, that the first of the great monuments to be encountered 
on entering the Fair should be seriously hurt in its broad effect 
by a tactless detail. Mr. A. Stirling Calder, the late Karl 
Bitter’s right-hand man in the develop- 
ment of sculpture for the Fair, is responsi- 





ble for some of the most admirable work 








ARCH OF THE RISING SUN. 
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| here, and he fully deserved the honor of 

making the Fountain of Energy, which 
lies just between the Tower of Jewels and 
the main entrance. He has justified him- 
self almost completely. The globe which 
makes his central motive, the nude horse- 
man crowning it, and the spouting sea- 
monsters in the broad basin below are 
all welded together in a delightful spirit 
of picturesqueness. Clouds of water 
touch the affair with just the right noon- 
day sunlit magic. Why, | wonder, did 
Mr. Calder, then, think it necessary to 
balance on the shoulders of his horseman 
a couple of young winged trumpeters? 
The wag who dubbed these figures ‘super- 
fluous energy’ was as wise as he was 
witty. They pretty nearly ruin a brilliant 
conception, turning an otherwise impres- 
sive horseman into an attitudinizing cir- 
cus rider.” 


} 





The sculptures in the Court of the 
Universe win the critic’s complete admi- 
ration without any of the abatement 
noted in the last case. 


‘*Mr. Weinman is perhaps the most to 
be envied. Never before has he modeled 
two such lovely nudes as the ‘ Rising 
Sun’ and ‘Descending Night,’ and never 
has he been more skilful in the represen- 
tation of movement. The winged youth 


“The winged youth symbolizing the ‘Rising Sun,’ poised upon his toes with arms outstretched symbolizing the ‘ Rising Sun,’ poised upon 
and face uplifted, is in every fiber prepared to soar heavenward.”’ his toes with arms outstretched and face 


uplifted, is in every fiber prepared to soar 








Cortissoz, the art critic, who declares in the New York Tribune 
that a rare opportunity will be missed if they do not thus per- 
petuate the Column of Progress. It has beautiful sculpture at 
its base as well as at the top. Isadore Konti did the bas-reliefs, 
forming ‘‘a beautifully designed procession of figures beautifully 
modeled,” and, says Mr. Cortissoz: 


‘*Mr. MeNeil’s ‘Adventurous Bowman,’ crowning the column, 
is so fine a composition that one can not regard it as a bit of 
ephemeral decoration. It has vitality. It has style. If it is not 
preserved here, then Mr. McNeil must contrive to have it pre- 
served somewhere else. It would make a welcome high light 
anywhere. Yet even as I write those words I am brought back 
to the principle of which you can never lose sight for any length 
of time at this fair—-the principle of all-embracing unity. 

‘*‘T speak of Mr. MeNeil’s statue in this fervid way just from 
an art critie’s joy in acclaiming the successful work of a true 
artist, and there are other pieces of sculpture here which invite 
much the same appreciative comment. There are Mr. Weinman’s 


heavenward, and there in the Court of 
the Universe the globe upon which he 
pauses is lifted into the air with an indescribable felicity. Out 
of the wide floor of flowers.the basins of the fountain and the tall 
pillar seem literally to rise with the lightness of a bird. This 
effect is repeated in the fountain on the opposite side of the 
court, where the winged maiden symbolizing ‘ Descending Night’ 
comes noiselessly to rest. The beauty of the whole scheme is, in 
the most exquisite sense, graceful and aerial. To look down 
from beneath the Tower of Jewels, between these fountains, to 
the ‘ Adventurous Bowman’ lifted against the blue sky over the 
bay is to enjoy an incomparable sensation. I can not get over 
this alchemy of the sky. When the sun is really shining here 
the heavens are a Sicilian blue. Then, too, one appreciates once 
more the judgment used by Mr. Guerin in his color-scheme for the 
fair. His richest tint, the heavy burnt orange with which he has 
covered some of the statuary on the sky-line, is not, perhaps, the 
most lovable tint in the world by itself, but it tells gloriously 
against the blue. 

“This is magnificently the case where the two prodigious 
groups on the east and west arches of the Court of the Universe 
are concerned. Three sculptors worked on these groups—Calder, 
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Leo Lentelli, and Frederick Roth. An elephant, a camel, and 
other animals figure in the eastern group. An old prairie- 
schooner dominates the group on the west. Both compositions 
are, roughly, pyramidal in character, both are bulky and dis- 
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“Nightingales abound also in the Karpathians. Among 
the men who are fighting there must be many, on the Russian 
side at least, who come from latitudes where the wonderful 
songster is never heard. To such men what messages and 


tinetly picturesque in silhouette. Mr. Calder made no mistake 
when he designed them; he introduced no teasing superfluous 
details. He got, instead, the very last shade of decorative 
expressiveness, kept his groups absolutely massy and monu- 
mental, yet caused them to terminate the architectural scene 


dreams will not the song bring as it bubbles up from the mountain 
woods on some still night after a day of carnage! Some per- 
haps will be able to read into it what Shelley heard there: 


. that those who die 
Awake in a world of ecstasy. 








Court at the two focal points involved as with a grand flourish of egy 
story’ Roman gorgeousness, portentous, but having about it the ease “In many parts of the fighting-line, however, it must be im- 
Four and naturalness of life itself. possible for wild things to live. The rabbits, which ordinarily 
n you 
in the 
and STILLING EUROPE’S SONG-BIRDS 
las 
— HE HORSES—those unconsulted participants of the 
and a | war—have as good eare as the exigencies of their situ- 
a ation permit. The Blue Cross Society looks after their 
. Kaa sorrows When they suffer beyond their original masters’ power 
velop- to lend an assuaging hand. But what of the beasts of the field 
‘ponsi- and birds of the air? A dead sparrow has gained immortality 
Britis in England because it was almost the only living thing bagged 
pat in four forays of the raiding Zeppelins. The fact leads a 
ls and writer in the London Times to speculate on how the birds 
d him- will fare over a large part of Europe. English birds will go un- 
Which molested save for the thousands of eggs of the ground-nesting 
begs variety that will be crusht by the boots of soldiers in training. 
OW are But on the Continent will it be a songless Europe that shall 
| spirit follow? It is a new point of view from which to see the Euro- 
water pean struggle: 
| noon- 
er, did “Last September, when one-half of Belgium was already 
sary to waste, the present writer watched the terns wheeling over the 
rseman Yser by Furnes and Dixmude, and plovers whistled across the 
peters? fields which are now all shell-torn and seamed with trenches. 
* super- One of the curious sights of the early stages of the war was the 
he was swallows gathering in countless numbers for their autumn flight 
rilliant ona clump of ruined farm-buildings on the very edge of a battle- 


impres- field. Doubtless that farm, with its red-roofed buildings half 

















ing cir- hidden in the orchard trees, had been the rendezvous for depart- 
ing swallows for innumerable generations. War had swept over 
it. The red roofs were gone and the trees ragged and blackened. 
of the Aceording to their habit, the swallows still gathered there, hud- 
e admi- dling close along the edges of the jagged remnants of walls 
sein and crowding the broken branches of the apple-trees. Fighting 
was going on close by, so that the air pulsated to the throb of 
guns, and whenever a Belgian battery spoke from a field or two 
away all the birds rose with a rush of wings into the air and 
most to swung in tumbling flight about the sky. 
modeled “What will the swallows and the terns and plovers do this 
Rising year, and all the other birds that nest in the Belgian woods? 
d never had— 
epresen- Let me chief the nightingale lament 
d roe Her ruined case, : z 
ed upon J 
and 2 as Thomson says. We are accustomed in England to think of the ep ee ris ee et meagan - aes 
| to soar nightingale as peculiarly a British bird, at least for some months oe Pris it ge MR oye sed ee = wort ee f 
Yourt of inthe year. But nowhere in England can you hear nightingales ie shilesiidiia. ‘a ea aioe Bae ma eh ate “7 sem os Ro persed 
hich he in the numbers that make the banks of the Seine musical, almost almost becomes “an attitudinizing circus ites” ‘ 3 
y. Out up to the walls of Paris, on any still evening in May. The woods 
| the tall : the Marne and the Aisne and all the Belgian coppices are full 
d. This of nesting nightingales at Whitsuntide. Instincts, as was shown ; ; 
e of the in the case of the swallows, are extraordinarily tenacious. The nee aa: ge wee wim ae way — —_——— to Dunkirk, 
g Night’ nightingales will doubtless return, or have already returned, ae ag - . vee b ae d it. , Boe oo 
me is, in to their accustomed spots; and, so long as any tangle of the ee es oe eseaped being Killed in their sr grlhen Segoe 
yk down thicket where they had their nest last spring remains unravaged, ° being caught and eaten in the trenches, will presumably 


manage to survive, if with shattered nerves; and after a few 
years of peace the wastes will soon be populous again. But 
with migrant birds the case is different; and when Belgium has 
rebuilt her farms with German money and the fields are bearing 


tains, to 
over the 
get over 
ling here 


they will try to build and bring up their families in the very 
firing-lines,”’ 


We shall probably hear, both from the German side and from 


ates once 
ne for the 
+h he has 
haps, the 
rloriously 


rodigious 
Universe 
-Calder, 


the British, continues this writer, of men crouched in the trenches, 
not daring to lift their heads lest a sniper’s bullet find them in the 
moonlight, listening. to the birds flooding the night with their 
melody. The writer imagines these combatants invoking the 
spirit of Keats’s apostrophe: ‘Thou wast not born for death» 
immortal bird!” and finding it hard to kill under such a spell. 
Shall we hear “Show the opposing armies lay and forbore to 
shoot while the nightingales sang” ? 


their wonted crops again, it may be many years before the country 
will woo back its nightingales. There is a deplorable French 
proverb, believed to be of Belgian origin, which says that in 
default of thrushes one must even eat blackbirds. It goes some 
way to explain why, over much of the country now so sorely 
stricken, song-birds were never too numerous; and it can ill 
afford to lose the chief of all the choir.” 


Not until some seasons after the war is over shall we be able 
to see its effect upon nature, says the British writer, who laments 
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the unreasoning habits of feathered things that prevent England 
from profiting by the distress of Belgium: 


“Tf birds were reasoning beings, in the human sense of the 
words, Belgium’s loss might be our gain. As tourists who find, 
for any reason, their favorite resort impracticable in any year, 
will flock elsewhere, so we might, expect to be called on to enter- 
tain a number of feathered refugees that would be no less weleome 
than those others whom we have already with us. But the 
tenacity of instinct, already mentioned, prob- 


between the fall of Troy and the composition of ‘The 

Thus tho the literary result of this war is most admirable it w 
not immediate. By way of compensation the literary’ splon. 
dor of the achievement shines through the cénturics down i 
our day. 
“In this connection one may note that in ‘The Iliad’ the most 
beautiful episodes do not consist of pictures of battles, but of 
seenes apart from the strife. As examples may be mentioned 
the admiration of the old men at the seaward gates for the 
charms of Helen, the friendship between 


liad,’ 





ably makes that impossible. A nightingale 
born in Belgium must, it is believed, seek 
Belgium, and Belgium only, each summer; 
and its offspring will similarly return for 
generation after generation to the same re- 
gion and the self-same wood in which they 
first saw the light. Whatever influences first 
decided the great routes of migration, it is 
not likely that a bird in any generation now 
can pick and choose a road for itself. From 
Africa, where they spent the winter, the Bel- 
gian nightingales of last summer must this 
spring take the way back to Belgium, there 
to make the best of conditions as they find 
them. Except as they may be driven hither 
and thither by the actual guns, they will 
cling each to its appointed locality. But to 
those localities wherein no bird can live this 
summer, or where none can raise a brood, 
there will be none to return again next spring. 
It is a pity that we can not tell them that 
English woods are still unviolated and at 
peace, and bid them follow those of their 
cousins who already know the road on the 
short cross-Channel flight.’ 





WHAT LITERATURE REAPS 
FROM WAR 


L: WAR’S GRIM TOLL of human life 


is there ‘exacted also the fine flower of 

a nation’s soul in literature and art? 
The question is often asked in these fateful 
days when losses and gains, both material 
and spiritual, are being reckoned. Some 
observers express the opinion that out of a 
great trial by war a country comes by great 
literature. Others maintain that war makes 
barren the field of mind and imagination 
even as it blasts the acres of meadowland. 
Inclined to the latter view is a writer in 
the Paris Temps, who states the principle 
that ‘“‘events which most deeply impress 
letters are not of the external order, whether 
political or military, but of the intellectual 
and moral order.”” Mature authors of the 
present, he tells us, will not be ‘‘trans- 








COLUMN OF PROGRESS, 


Which Mr. Royal Cortissoz sug- 
gests should be put in permanent form 
as a memorial of the Panama fair. 


Achilles and Patroclus, the conjugal affee. 
tion of Hector and Andromache, who smiles 
through her tears, and then ihe sublime 
twenty-fourth book in which Priam goes to 
the tent of Achilles to beg the body of 
Hector. ‘Now Hector might just as well have 
been killed in a private duel instead of in 
an international war, nor would the situation 
have been less moving. In tragedy, with 
rare exceptions, as ‘The Persians’ of 
Aischylus, war provides only a starting- 
point and a background. Consider that 
there would be no essential change in 
‘Orestes’ if the rancor and the infidelity of 
Clytemnestra, with all the ills that follow, 
had been occasioned by other motives than 
the warlike ambition of the king of kings 
and his long expedition into Phrygia.” 
Unquestionably, the writer adds, war 
serves the epic better than any other form 
of literature. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that the military epic always relates 
events far in the past. 
“Chansons de Gestes”’ on the Charlemagne 
legend, and of the ‘‘Song of Roland,” eley- 
enth century, which is about two hundred 
years after the death of the hero celebrated. 
Again, the First Crusade happened in the 
twelfth century, while ‘‘Jerusalem De- 
livered’’ appeared in the sixteenth. An 
even greater interval occurs between the sin 
of our first parents and the publication of 
‘*Paradise Lost,’’ in which Milton tells of 
the war between Satan and the Eternal. 
Evidently legend is more available for the 
uses of the epic poet than actual history; 
and so we must not count on seeing “po- 


This is true of the 





etical monuments,” celebrating the present 
war, as soon as the peace-articles are signed. 
“Tf Joffre, his officers, and their bearded 
soldiers awaken a Homer among us, it is 
not we but our descendants who shall hear 
his song.” Coming down the years to 
epochs less distant from the present, the 
writer observes that: 





“The wars of the Revolution and of the 





formed’’ from their former selves by the 


Empire, with the outstanding personage of 
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war; and as to the rising generation, what they may achieve 
is more than ever ‘‘a secret of destiny.” 


Napoleon, seemingly born for epic purposes, at first afforded these > 
nothing at all in poetry. Later we meet some verses of La- in spi 
martine and of Victor Hugo; then certain chapters in novels, such fits, it 
as those on Waterloo in ‘Les Misérables’ and the ironic prelude impres 
of ‘La Chartreuse de Parme,’ by Stendhal. In fact, the most militas 
important work derived from the Napoleonic wars—excluding mytho 
histories and memoirs—is Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace.’ What the R 
of the War of 1870? Out of it we have ‘The Terrible Year, of mo 
which does not show Hugo at his best; some short stories of revolu 
Daudet and of Maupassant, and a vigorous if tragic novel by corny 
““One war there has been which served the poetic art most Zola. And this is about all hightn 
handsomely. This is the Trojan War. We are not sure that we ‘Nevertheless, some may argue that, outside of works directly and i 
can approve of it from the standpoint of politics; but it furnished inspired by war, we must consider in a general way its action 
the subject of ‘The Iliad’—and that suffices. Unless he were on the soul of a people, the stimulus it provides for both writers 
wholly illiterate, even the most fervent pacifist could not regret and the public in the uplifted soul of the country. . . . There 
this war. Yet, altho the chronology of these ancient days are shades of qualification on this contention, and even certain 
is far from exact, it 6 certain that Homer lived long after the counter-indications, as physicians say. The wonderful flowering 
fleet-footed Achilles, Helén the beautiful, and Hector of the of the Italian Renaissance, and, if one may so term it, the pre 
glancing helmet. At least two or three hundred years elapsed Renaissance, which stretches from Dante and Giotto to Tasso 


In a word, while the 
colossal conflict may inspire masterpieces and a new literary 
era, we do not know in the least whether it will. By the test of 
precedent the writer is led to this conclusion, for he finds that the 
world’s great works were produced long after the ecrises that 
inspired them had drifted into legend. 
first the universal Homer: 
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and Michelangelo, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was for Italy a period of incessant agitation, invasion, 
civil and foreign wars, and of misery without measure. Shall it 
be assumed that this very state of crisis stimulated activity and 
enriched human minds? At least in the case of Dante it can 
not be denied that the discord which racked his country, and his 
own feelings as a partizan, kindled his genius marvelously. ‘The 
Divine Comedy’ abounds in imprecations and adjurations that 
would have been pointless in a country at peace. And it may be 
that what there is of anguish and of vio- 
lence in the work of Michelangelo at the 
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HUBBARD FROM AN ENGLISH ANGLE 


CIDULOUS CRITICS of Elbert Hubbard were sometimes 
& unkind enough to speak of him lightly as a “‘literary 
faker.”” While the accusation was made in a tone of 
scoffing, it is accepted in a tone of triumph by Agnes Herbert, 
a staff-writer of the London Daily Chronicle. She even goes 
so far as to say that if she could make choice out of the whole 
world of literary giants she would say: 





latter end of this period is to be explained 
on the same ground. 

“Qn the other hand, however, we dis- 
cover that the light and splendor of the 
age of Pericles and of Augustus dawn only 
after the wars and in the calm of peaceful 
years. The question suggests itself, then, 
whether war in itself, dire in any event, 
and wretched as well when internecine, 
makes fertile the field of letters and art, 
or whether the real agent is the glory 
and prosperity that follow a triumphant 
issue?” 

Furthermore, what are we to think of 
the familiar evidence of Germany in this 
connection? asks the writer. Her literary 
climax, attained with the coming of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Kant, ‘‘coineides with a con- 
dition in polities of febrility, if not actual 
distress,’ while the era of Bismarck and 
of the formation of the new Empire was 
marked by ‘‘intellectual inferiority and 
sterility,” as Nietzsche was forever erying. 
As for French literature in the nine-~ 
teenth century, it abounds as ‘“‘the ro- 
mantic effervescence”’ of war without ceas- 
ing from 1792 until 1815. Nevertheless 
it was not before fifteen years of peace 
had passed that romanticism reached its 
culminating point; and because the ro- 
mantic movement had begun long before 
the Revolution, the writer holds that 
“doubtless this poetic current would have 
found its own way successfully, even if 
our political history had taken a course 
wholly different.’”” We read then: 


“The wars which perhaps have had the 
most decisive influence on letters since 
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THE ADVENTUROUS BOWMAN. 


The group by H. H. McNeill surmounting 
the Column of Progress. 


‘*Give me, I pray you, the magic of Elbert 
Hubbard. None of your Hardys, your 
Barries, your Kiplings for me. The pen 
ef Elbert Hubbard, an’ it please -you.” 
In the columns of her own paper she goes 
further: 


“To many of us in England—we are 
insular in our reading as in so much else 
Elbert Hubbard is known only by his 
Little Journeys, perhaps by his ‘Message 
to Garcia,’ and a number of Britons sub- 
scribe to his unique magazine, T'he Philis- 
tine, of which he wrote the major portion. 
Very few of us recognize that his was a 
pen of the most extraordinary order. 

“‘Scoffers call him a literary faker. On 
oceasion he was so. He popularized his 
knowledge of the great philosophers and 
thinkers, and transposed them so that the 
man in the street who would avoid the 
original teachings as he would the plague 
swallowed the carefully wrapt-up wisdoms 
gratefully and asked for more. 

‘Everything Elbert Hubbard touched 
was made beautiful by the magic of his 
mind. He was the greatest advertisement- 
writer in the States, and his methods 
turned the crying of wares into literary 
adventures. Each was a faceted gem not 
to be passed by. He played with words. 
They were his pawns, and most of them 
reached the king-row. The more | study 
his simple, forceful system of writing the 
more attractive it seems to me. So full 
of infinite variety that he never appeared 
to produce the same effect twice, so 
wonderfully tender when he chose, so 
delicate, so true, so full of pathos, fire, 
feeling, art, laughter, tears; so thrilling, 
so compelling, there is no other modern 
writer to compare with him. 

‘*How did he learn to write? He learned 
to write, he always told us, by writing, 











Troy have exercised it only through re- 
markable counter-effects. The taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 seemed to be a grave 
disaster to European civilization. Yet it proved the awakening 
of humanism, as the result of the exodus of the Byzantines 
who came to inform the West with Greek. Charles VIII. 
crossed the Alps beeause he loved chivalric adventure, the 
flashing of swords, and craved renown to please his lady; and 
these wars in Italy brought the Renaissance to us. However, 
in spite of all, tho admitting these happy if accidental bene- 
fits, it must be realized that the events which have most deeply 
imprest literature are not of the external order, political or 
nilitary, but of the intellectual and moral order. Neither the 
mythology nor the philosophy of the Greeks, not Christianity, 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, nor the great discoveries 
of modern science and thought have resulted from war and 
revolution. 

“The liberation of Europe and the end of the Pan-Germanist 
nightmare will excite assuredly a burst of pride, of confidence 
and light-heartedness. Enthusiasm will be in the air. It is 
certain also that a literary productiveness such as ours, through 
so many centuries continuous, will not stop at this particular 
juncture. But will a real renaissance in letters ensue? Authors 
of maturity can hardly be transformed; and as for the young, 
the matter is more than ever before a secret of destiny. France 
and humanity in general will profit of this victory; and litera- 
ture may also—but we do not know in the least that it will.” 


and the Cadmean game to him was a 
great one—just the arranging of twenty- 
six letters that compose the alphabet, and the juggling of seven 
punctuation-marks. His recipe was this: ‘Write as you feel— 
but be sure you feel right.’ ”’ 


Of all the victims of the Lusitania disaster, the Germany which 
has been reported to have glorified the act will have chief 
cause, thinks Miss Herbert, to rejoice that Hubbard was one: 


‘“*His indictment of the Kaiser in the October Philistine, 
‘Who Lifted the Lid Off Hell?’ got home all right. The claims 
that the German Army is fighting for art, beauty, truth, liberty, 
light, the rights of children, and woman suffrage were pulverized 
by a pen mightier than the Teuton’s sword. Only quite recently 
he wrote: ‘Big armies do not protect—big armies bully, terrorize, 
and tyrannize. The ‘Slav Menace” is no more to be feared than 
the Germanic. Ask Belgium!’ 

““As I sat watching the stars on the night of the sea-tragedy 
I thought how curious it was that the snuffing-out of a spirit so 
vital, so stirring, so nimble as Elbert Hubbard’s should be 
unheralded. 

‘‘Just then a star fell across the sky in a trailing line of silver. 
It flashed its message and was gone. 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen: 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 


“*T knew then that Elbert Hubbard was not among the saved.” 
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SACRAMENT BEFORE FIGHTING 


66 E’RE going off to the front to-night, sir, and we 
thought we’d like to have the sacrament before 
we go. Can you give it to us?’”’ The question 


was put by some soldiers of the Black Watch to that poet- 


land of war! 
preacher and Highland mystic, Lachlan MacLean Watt, and 


It was the twenty-third psalm, the psalm of God’s 
the comradeship of the Divine in the Valley of the Sh 
faith and the hope of the brave. 
what a spell of wonder, of comforting, and uplifting in this 

They sang it very tenderly, for it spok 
of times when they had held their mothers’ hands, and | 





] 


hepherding, 
k idow, the 
What a power was in it— 


to them 
ooked up 


in the Edinburgh Scotsman he 


wondering in their faces, jn 








describes what followed. The 
picture of the sacrament he 
brings up. before the inward 
eye is only one in that long 
history, observes The Christian 
Evangelist (St. Louis), in quot- 
ing it, which ‘‘would be the 
most tender, pathetic, courage- 
ous, and beautiful in the annals 
of man.” In this instance, 
which took place somewhere 
in Flanders, ‘‘a_ table-cloth 
borrowed from the officers’ 
mess and a little wine from 
the same source helped out the 
We read: 


preparations.” 

‘*A notice on the door that 
the place was closed for ordi- 
nary use until the communion 
service was over did not keep 
us free from interruption, for 
the room was the ordinary one 
for the soldiers’ ‘sing-song,’ 
and the men would come and 
beat upon the doors and clamor 
for admission, not reading no- 
tices nor at first understanding. 

“There was a very special 
reason why I welcomed the 
experience. For, some years 
ago in my parish, I realized 
how many, laid aside by sick- 
ness or old age, were unable to 
share in that service which is 
so precious to our Scottish 
folk. And I used to go on 
each communion Sunday into 
the little homes in the lanes 
or away across the moors to 
some quiet bothie, carrying 
the sacred symbols of divine 
brotherhood, and so linking on 
the lonely to the side com- 
munity, setting the solitary in 
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A FIELD MASS IN POLAND. 


Where women and children in Russian Poland joined with Austrian 
soldiers in a service before a crude thatched chapel. 





















the church at home, wi ndering 
why tears were there, as the 
dear old hearts remembered. 
Some of them, also—the tears 
were on their cheeks as they 
sang that old psalm, very pre- 
cious in the homeland, very 
precious here; and it, is a soul- 
shaking thing to see a strong 
man’s tears. It was surely thus 
our fathers sang, in quiet places 
and by foreign streams, when 
to be true to the faith commit- 
ted to them meant outcasting, 
exile, and death. It means a 
big thing still, to-day, for our 
Empire—this heart-deep sing- 
ing of our soldier men. I have 
never dreamed that I should 
see such depth of feeling for 
eternal things. Do not tell me 
this is Armageddon. It is not 
the end of things. It is Resur- 
rection and Pentecost we are 
passing through. A harvest is 
being sown in France of which 
the reaping shall be Empire- 
wide. There will be angels at 
the ingathering. 

‘Tt only needed the simplest 
words to seal that sacrament. 
And next morning, in the gray 
light, the men who had been 
touched by the thought of 
home and the dear ones there, 
and the big throbbing thought 
of consecration, were marching 
off to grip the very hand of 
death, in sacrifice, like Christ’s, 
for others.” 


The scene was repeated with 
a difference at another spot, 
where in a big marquee the 
members of the Y. M. C. A. 
had been selling tea and coffee. 





“We are going off to-morrow,” 





families. And the girls’ class 

of St. Stephen’s had heard of it, and given me a chaste little set 
of communion vessels for the purpose. And now these were to 
receive a very deep consecration. They were to be brought 
into living touch with the sacrifice of the bravest of our im- 
perial manhood, in this the greatest conflict of opposing ideals 


which the world has ever seen. 

“The men began to gather, and sat down there as reverently 
as tho the dim, little, drafty hut were the chancel of some 
great cathedral, holy with the deepest memories of Christian 


generations. ‘You might wait,’ whispered one. ‘The Camerons 
and Seaforths may be able to come.’ So we waited—a hushed 
and solemn waiting. Then quietly some of them began to 
croon old psalm memories and quiet hymns, waiting. And at 
length the others came, stepping softly into the place; and with 
them comrades who explained that, tho they were of a different 
country and a different church belief, they yet desired to share 
in the act of worship, preparatory to celebration. At length 
about one hundred and twenty men were there, and we began. 


said a fine lad from Cheshire. 
“Give us communion that we may remember when we go that 
high ideals call us”’: 


“Tt was a difficult thing, just for a moment, to decide whether 
in that tent where men were noisily eating and drinking at the 
counter it should be held, or in some place apart. Instinctively 
I said: ‘Yes. Here.’ So a rude communion-table was made, 
of boxes heaped together, as our fathers would heap stones 
together in the moors. Covered with a white linen cloth, we 
laid upon that table the little chalice of silver, with the flagon 
of red wine, and the bread upon its platter, expecting eight men 
to partake. But the tent filled and hushed, and filled to over- 
flowing; and even outside men stood and peered in through the 
seams. And we began, as ever, with the psalm of consecrated 
memory. Again and again, and again, the chalice and platter 
came back for replenishing. Men raised their drooping heads 
and stretched out their hands for the sacred symbols. Away 
up in the trenches, and about the region of La Bassée, red 
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blood, as red as Christ’s, was enriching 





the soil of France; and the hearts that 
were beating here might soon be still, 
in the long graves yonder. A breath of 
mystery scemed to sway them in that 
tent, and still that quiet urgency for more 
came up, until over three hundred men, 
whose faces to-morrow would be set to- 
ward the battle, had partaken of the 
sacrament of sacrifice that linked us to 
God and our homes across the sea. 

“Talk of your churches, your sects, 
your quarrelsome divisions! When men 
are face to face with the eternal, as we 
are out here, these things are as for- 
gotten as the dust that blew last year 
over the remotest sand-heap into the 
Atlantic. Brotherhood in the divine up- 
lifting of a great imperial call, and the 
love of a uniting Christship, bind, as 
with a golden girdle, all our hopes, our 
faiths, and fears, and link them to the 
Highest.” 





FRANCE LOOKING BACK 
TO ROME 
HE BLAME for the Vatican’s 





Celebrated by the French just in front of the German lines. 


MASS IN THE ARGONNE FOREST. 








seeming sympathy with the Teu- 

tonic Allianee in the early months of the war was laid 
at the door of France by religious critics in the Republic and 
beyond its boundaries. Once the “favorite daughter of the 
Church,” she had alienated herself by her antiecclesiastical 
legislation and the rupture of diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See. Austria had sueceeded to her coveted place at 
Rome, according to press reports; and at the outbreak of 
hostilities, Austro-German influences there were said to be 
dominant. Moreover, the Italian Catholic press and public 
showed a coolness if not actual enmity toward their French co- 
religionists, which only of late, we learn from a writer in the 
Paris Figaro, is changing into consideration. France deserves 
well of the Vatican, he holds, because she is still the greatest 


Catholic country in the world. If the religious press and the 


people have been antipathetic, French Catholics themselves 
and the French Government are responsible. The former have 
been too insistent in their complaints and demands at Rome; 
and the latter continues obstinate against the renewal of diplo- 
matic representation at the Papal Court.- As one symptom of 
a new spirit toward the Allies among the Catholics of Italy, the 
writer remarks two resolutions lately adopted by the Italian‘ 
People’s Union, which is a strong organization of the faithful 
under the leadership of their bishops. These resolutions, pacif- 
express hope for ‘‘the affirmation 
and triumph of the historical principles and traditions of Chris- 
tian civilization” in the outcome of the war; and that, “at the 
conclusion of peace Belgium shall be reborn as an indepen- 
dent nation, under the rules and guaranties of Christian inter- 


’ 


ically denoted as ‘‘wishes,’ 


national law.”’ 








BEFORE THE CROSSING OF THE BAR. 





ia 


The Bishop of London (second figure from reader’s left) in front of the automobile ‘‘bar’’ provided 
by the Church Army for use of the soldiers in France. 


Another straw showing the way 
of the wind, the Figaro writer says, 
isfound ina letter of the novelist 
René Bazin, “‘ who has lately returned 
from Rome, where he had the honor 
of several long audiences with Bene- 
dict XV., and where he mingled in- 
timately with many personages of 
the black world.’’ Alluding to former 
hostile sentiment toward France, 
Mr. Bazin observes: ‘‘Happily this 
state of mind, thanks to the progress 
of time and the efforts of some men, 
is changing little by little. One feels 
that the fog is lifting.” This in- 
telligence moves the Figaro writer 
to exclaim: ‘‘God be praised!”’ Yet 
while he agrees with Mr. Bazin that 
the French Government committed 
a grave error in breaking off relations 
with the Vatican, he charges the dis- 
tinguished novelist and religionist 
with exaggerating the consequences 
of this “‘error.’”’ According to Mr. 
Bazin, ‘‘the Catholics of Italy, lay- 
men, religious, prelates, and even 
some of the cardinals, have lost— 
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for a brief period only, it is to be hoped—their former opinion 
that France possest a sort of preeminence in Christendom, a 
role of her own, a mission, a glory.””. To which the Figaro writer 
replies: 


“TI can not believe this, because the reasons for France’s pre- 
eminence are too firmly founded on too many centuries of history; 
and, again, they are too stoutly upheld by the grandeur of the 
religious réle France enacts in the world to-day. The inter- 
ruption of her diplomatic relations with the Holy See is not 
sufficient, to men of good faith, to diminish her incomparable 
value. . . . Even in these days France furnishes more mission- 
aries and more money for the propagation of the faith than all 
the other nations combined. Moreover, France alone con- 
tributes to the Vatican more than the half of Peter’s Pence. Is 
it conceivable that these matters should be forgotten at Rome? 
I think not.” : 


We are reminded also that in March, 1913, nearly ten years 
after France’s break with the Vatican, the late Pope Pius X. 
on a public occasion issued this statement: ‘‘The genius of the 
French nation is more active and more fecund than any other 
in movements effectual for the advancement of religion.”” In 
René Bazin’s letter the Figaro writer discovers another point 
to contend, namely, ‘‘a certain supposed ignorance’’ at the 
Holy See of religious conditions among the French at home. 
We read: 


‘If Rome is so badly informed on these matters, assuredly 
the explanation does not lie in the fact that we have no am- 
bassador at the Vatican. . . . This is a concern of the bishops. 
What ambassador could instruct his Holiness, and the Roman 
Curia so well and so authoritatively as our episcopate on the 
life of the Church in France, on its apostolic ardor, its doctrinal 
surety, the piety of its people? . . . It is in quite another field— 
the political—that an ambassador to the Holy See could render to 
France services which, incidentally, only an official representative 
of the Republie can render. Therefore it seems incredible that 
the Government refuses to recognize the state of things. The 
question of diplomatic representation at the Vatican is not 
and should not be a religious question. To approach it from this 
angle would be only to multiply difficulties to a degree practically 
impossible of solution. The problem is a national one, not a 
religious.” 





GALICIA’S VANISHING CHURCH 
CJ exter as well as peoples, sometimes stake their 


existence upon the outcome of war. So the present 

war means the death of at least one historic Church, 
writes the Rev. A. Palmieri in The Churchman. He assumes 
the eventual defeat of Germany and Austria by their Allied 
foes, and the permanent occupancy of Galicia by Russia. This, 
he believes, will enlarge the frontiers of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and ‘result at first in suffocating a Church united to 
Roman Catholicism by the ties of a fictitious allegiance to the 
Holy See, but which is in its political aims at least animated by 
a spirit of hostility toward Rome. This Church is the Church of 
the Ruthenian Uniats in Galicia.’”” The Uniat Chureh dates 
back to 1595, when a number of Orthodox Ruthenian bishops 
were led ‘“‘to embrace the Roman faith on condition that they 
and their flock might keep their liturgical tongue and customs 
and be on a par with the Latin hierarchy and believers. Solemn 
promises and assurances were given to them both by the popes 
and the kings of Poland,’’ who were their rulers. But later they 
were opprest by the Polish nobility, and by the Catholic clergy 
of Poland, and well-nigh crusht out of existence. Ruthenian 
priests came to cherish a well-earned hatred for the Polish 
nation; ‘‘and this hatred, increased by the short-sighted policy 
of Polish rulers in Galicia, contributed greatly to the death of 
the Ruthenian Uniat churches in those provinces, which after 
the tragical dismemberment of the Polish Kingdom passed under 
the scepter of the Czars.”” But, we are told, the remnants of the 
Ruthenian Uniat Churelt still survived under Austrian rule in 
East Galicia, where 4,000,000 Uniats lived. ‘*Ecclesiastically, 


the region was divided into three dioceses—the Metr: »pol 
of Lemberg [Lvov] and the Bishopries of Przemys! [P 
and Stanislaw.”’ As the reader is further informed: 


itan See 


eremys|| 


‘Almost all Ruthenian priests are married. Of 1.20) priests 
belonging to the Metropolitan diocese of Lemberg, s«; cely Pe 
are celibates. The attempts of the Roman Curia, io inbak 
the Latin law of celibacy upon them have always been aa 
getically opposed.” 5 a 


The Ruthenians, explains the writer in The Ch, 
divided into two factions: the Moschalophiles, who lean toward 
the Russians, and the Ukrainophiles, who beliey: 


in racial 
autonomy and “distrust both Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism.’” With this historical background, the writer 
goes on to set forth the present situation as caused by the war: 


man, are 


“At present, East Galicia has become a Russian territory 
and probably Russia will never lose its grasp on a country it 
has claimed as one of the ancient citadels of its national faith 
The Russian conquest has, on a sudden, overturned the political 
state of Galicia, and brought about the greatest changes in the 
religious domain. Polish supremacy has vanished. The first 
Russian governor of Galicia, Count Bobrinsky, strongly asserted 
that the new acquisition of the Czars is Russian soil, where 
the Russian language and customs must have the leading réle 
in the training of the new generation. The realization of that 
political program is to be followed by the gradual effacement of 
the Uniat Church. Uniat rites are not tolerated in Russia, 
being considered as vulgar stratagems to induce Orthodox 
believers to renounce their national Church. Therefore, jf 
Galicia remains under the sway of Russian politics, the laws 
common to the whole Russian Empire will be applied in the new 
Russian province. That this is the purpose of the Russian 
Government is made plain by a series of episodes and measures 
following the Russian conquest of Galicia.” 


Among these measures are noted the expulsion of the Metro- 
politan of Lemberg and the appointment of a Bishop charged 
with the supreme direction of ecclesiastical affairs in Galicia; 
that is, with the organization of a Ruthenian Orthodox Church 
and the restoration of the ancient Russian Metropolitan See of 
Lemberg. Bishop Eulogius in January issued a call to Ruthe- 
nians to reestablish their ‘‘ancient and historical union with the 
Russian Orthodox Church.” ‘‘Uniatism is not your primitive 
and native faith,’’ he reminded them. ‘May you return, there- 
fore, to the faith of your fathers, to the faith of the saints that 
have risen from among you, such as St. Peter, the Metropolitan 
of Moscow, and the blest Job of Pociaev.’’ This charge, we 
read in The Churchman, has been followed by striking results: 


‘*As we learn from the Cerkovny Siestnik, the movement to 
forsake the union and return to the Orthodox Church is being 
carried out on a large scale. Bishop Eulogius has already 
organized fifty Orthodox parishes. The chief Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, Charles Gobler, has asked the Government to 
raise special funds for suitable salaries to the Orthodox priests 
appointed to the service of the newly created parishes, where 
the offerings of the faithful are not sufficient to support them. 
The Uniat priests who return to Orthodoxy will receive a monthly 
stipend of 100 rubles ($50). The Russian hierarchy hopes that 
without being compelled by violence to embrace the Orthodox 
faith the Uniats of Galicia will very soon return into the bosom 
of the Orthodox Church 

‘“As the Russian Orthodox papers have pointed out, the 
recent ordinances of Russian political rulers in Galicia will have 
to be modified as soon as the Russian domination in that country 
establishes itself. That means that Russian polities will pursue 
at the same time the extirpation of the Ukrainophile party, 
the Russification of the Ruthenians, the spread of the Orthodox 
faith, and the gradual strangulation of the Uniat Church. | 
have no doubt that it will succeed in carrying out its plans. 
But Moschalophile and Ukrainophile Ruthenians have never 
forgotten the wrongs caused to their national development by 
the Union of Brest and by the Latin clergy of Poland; and they 
will imitate the examples of their forefathers who in 1831 and 
in 1863 swelled the ranks of the Orthodox believers. The final 
ruin of the Ruthenian Uniat Church will have as a result the 
complete failure of the attempts to naturalize Roman Catholi- 
cism on Slavie soil.” 
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BELGIUM FLOUR FUND TO APRIL 27 1915 








APR| 27/15| CASH CONTRIBUTIONS } 












CASH BOOK NO.1 $ 63 272/22 
" " NO.2 38 771|75 
© ih 12 418/76 


BANK INTEREST TO APRIL 27 1915 $ 147/70 
"LESS BANK CHARGES. & EXCHANGE ON 
"OUT OF TOWN CHECKS. 83] 35 6u.|35 


$114. 527 





JAN| 16/15} BY CASH COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM $59 375/00 
FEB| 17/15) " “3 . > - yO 625] 00 
APR| 26/15] " : sg : Ns: ° 14 527| 08] $114 527/08 













DONATIONS ACKNOWLEDGED IN PUBLICATION OF 
LITERARY DIGEST DEC 5/14 TO APRIL 17/15 $113 184/90 
BALANCE TO BE ACKNOWLEDGED 1 342/18 





| $114 527/08 


| 
WE HAVE EXAMINED THE BOOKS AND RECORDS OF THE "LITERARY DIGEST ; 

BELGIUM FLOUR FUND” AND FIND THE TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS FROM NOVEMBER 24 1914 

TO APRIL 27 1915 WERE $114 462.73 PLUS $64.35 EANK INTEREST LESS COLLECTION 

CHARGES MAKING A TOTAL OF $114 527.08 AS BELOW. 

















































THAT THIS SUM WAS COLLECTED AND EXPENDED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE "LITERARY DIGEST” WITHOUT EXPENSE OF ANY KIND TO THE FUND AS FOLLOWS:~ 







$59 375.00 FOR 12500 BARRELS OF FLOUR WHICH WERE SHIPPED JANUARY 
10 1915 PER S, S, "LYNORTA” TO THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM AT 
ROTTERDAM ARRIVING THERE JANUARY 30 1915. 














$y 625.00 FOR 7500 BARRELS OF FLOUR WHICH WERE SHIPPED TO 


THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM AT ROTTERDAM ON FEBRUARY 18 1915 
PER S, S. "BATISCAN” ARRIVING MARCH 12 1915. 








$14 527.08 GIVEN TO THIS COMMISSION AND BY IT EXPENDED IN 
PURCHASE OF FLOUR FOR THE "LITERARY DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND” WHICH 
WAS ALSO SHIPPED TO THE COMMISSIONS” REPRESENTATIVES AT ROTTERDAM ON 
MAY 12TH PER S. S. "STRATHBLANE” AND 1S NOW EN ROUTE. 

























COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 





MAY 24 1915. 







Contributions to THE DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Received from April 8 to April 26, 1915, inclusive 

$80.00—Citizens of Gage County, Neb. 451, Madison Sumore. N. Y¥.—$100.00 (final collection. $3.00 EACH—Agnes T. Miller; hii ¥.M. Handy; 

ss “Gortiand County Society of New York, War- prow INDIVIDUAL DoNoRS- 995.00 Fech, cant w. z. 5 W. O’Bryon; Anonymous, Ja skeonville: Fla.; M. 

SS egy ee, i EE a 

br a oo get? EACH Rien and Fann, Paton Anengmows, tons W. 4. Pinar 

phhoM CHUROHES—t32. 00, St. Mary’s Church, f G. Hood. : 4 % R » Mae gan? 2 roher; Laure pe | E. 4% Dafler; P 
ee $10.00 EACH—Liecut. W. G. McMurray; W. A. Tilley; jy a a % acca 


_ faom SUNDAY SCHOOLS $10.00, First Presbyterian Dp, Gutman and Wife; 8. B. Miles; W. M. Ege; Frances M. AD Smart L. L. Gilerease 


Pt. Townsend, Wash. ~ each: St. Peter’s Ajlen; E. W. Kellogg; Mrs. M. A. Crawford; 0. A. | $1.00 EACH—N. V. Cameron; E. H. Whitaker Flean- 
toicopl S. §. School, Gulfport, Miss.; Chamberlin’s Oliver; C. L. Smith: Jessica Whittemore; Mrs. H. C. ore del Sience; Julia D. Randall; M. P. M., New York; 
z. ‘€ 















. 8. Class, Stephenville, Tex. ; "33. 85, Presbyterian S. S.. Corson; C. Bailey; J. B. Wapus. . A., San Francisco; J. G. Page; coe EK. Roach; 
Kaho, Colo.; $3.22, Pisgah Christian S. S., Georgetown, $5.00 EACH—J.. P. Lancaster; Ruth A, Disbrow; §. Anonymous, Winona, Minn.; Anna C. Brooks: FE. L. R.y 
Ohio; $2.40, First M, BS. S., Class 8, Waycross, Ga.; 44 hes: E. D. Curtis: H. L. Tomkins: Louis Stone: Colorado Springs, Colo.; Ida Somerall; Mrs. Chas. Baker; 
$2.00, Presbyterian S. S., Lapwai, Idaho. Jasmine Fowler; S. A. Keyes; J. F. Mathews; A. H. Mrs. Wm. Smith; Margaret. C. O’Brian; Mrs. W. J. ! 
FROM’ PUBLIC genesis th 90, Industrial School & Christensen; G. E. Otto; A. G. Host; R. Tuggh; Maude Fuller; Rev. W. i. Shepard. " 
Musical Academy, Kinston, N. '$1.75, School District jp, Lyon; Mary McMillan; Dorothea’ Dickinson; Martha . 50c,. EACH—Emma G. Williams; L. Swain; Mrs. J. W. 
chase eee aii arions $38.00, A G cae Ses ee So m etend: = 

— roup of Roanoke, Va.; E. ie cago: 3 ” arsha ee 9 
Friends (3rd contribution), Lansdowne, $21.50, Clarence Wood; Webb Auto Co.; Marguerite E, Webb; a eee ee oo. /- of nS $20.5 Mt 
Delevan (N. Y.) Baptist Y. P. S. C. E.; is. 40. Fra- Geo. E. Webb; J. K. Penfield; J. K. Russell; Mrs. & Li pees Minho ©: Gbkner: 64.21 “% 
ternity Women, Indianola, Ia.; $12.60, Friends in Hick- Deeley; Mrs. Celia Miller; Rev. -P. Hoekstra; Anonymous, B 3: $4.00 H. Clu “0 $3.50, T. Ho Rumn: $2 10, 
ory, Wis., and Vicinity; $10.00, The Gleaners, North South Portland, Me.; W.'J. Bogert; E. R. Walsh; W. 8. i a Haskell.” «nde cliches 
East Pa.: $6.00, Citizens of Liberty, Mo.: $5.80, Young Birdsall; H. N.-Sprinkle; Wm. Arnoid; J. H:.-Hughes; Mary E. Haskell. ' 
Ladies Club, "haan Neb.: $3.00, Employees U. 8. Mrs. H. L. Brown; C,H. Kemper; Frances’ M.: Johnson; Previously Acknowledged ..............6.-565. $113 184.90 i! 
Public Roads Dept., Washington, D. C.; $2.00, Barn we Crittendon; -A. A. Clothier;-Charlotte Fairbanks; Grand Total .............eeeeseseeeeeceeeeee 114,527.08 ' 
loft Theatrical Co., Asheville, N. C. C. Hay; Frederick Bankhardt ; Frances “M. Mc- 


IN LETTERS Sent to Miss A. F. Whelan, P. 0. Box + L. N. Pennock. (Continued’on page 1364) 





























AMERICA’S SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


HE summer of nineteen hundred and 
fifteen will be noteworthy in the 
annals of American travel. For the first 
time since the tide of transatlantic traffic 
assumed vast proportions, the exodus 
abroad is halted. As an editorial writer 
remarked the other day, ‘‘ Nobody is going 
abroad this year who has not business to 
transact in Europe.’””’ Many who have gone 
to Europe each season, but have never been 
west of Chicago, will see for the first time 
the scenic wonders of our own land. 
Thousands who know only by descrip- 
tion and picture the Grand Cajion, the 
Garden of the Gods, the Petrified Forest, 
the ancient abodes of the cliff-dwellers, the 
pueblos and missions of Spanish America, 
“bottomless’’ Lake Tahoe, and the moun- 
tain scenery of the great national parks, 
will see them in actuality. In our own 
land, too, are duplicates of famous for- 
eign baths. You may take the baths 
of Nauheim, Kissingen, and Carlsbad at 
Glen Springs or Saratoga, not to mention 
many other health-giving native springs. 
Those who have climbed the Swiss Alps 
may now climb the Canadian Rockies. 
Those who have visited the fjords of Nor- 
way may explore the great gorge of the 








way in Alaska. In the Northwest the 
rapids of the Columbia River have been 
circumvented and 400 miles of navigable 
waters secured by the completion last 
month of the Celilo Government Canal. 

For the tourist who insists on an annual 
voyage many attractive coastwise trips 
from two to sixteen days in duration are 
available. For the summer traveler who 
dreads the sea there are innumerable all- 
rail, or part-rail, and inland water trips, 
ready to satisfy every craving of the 
Wanderlust. It is the aim here to give a 
few practical suggestions’ for summer 
travel, showing where and how to go, how 
long the trip will take, and the approximate 
cost. 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


The goals of transcontinental tourists 
this year are the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco and the Panama 
California Exposition at San Diego. Both 
fairs have been described in detail in TuE 
Literary Dicest. Neither duplicates the 
other. Each is distinctive; each worthy 
of a visit. Visitors to the coast will miss 
much if they fail to include both San Diego 
and San Francisco in their itineraries. All 
tours to California may be arranged con- 
veniently to include both cities. 











LAKE McDERMOTT, IN THE WONDERLAND OF GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, APPEALS TO NATURE LOVERS. 


Saguenay. Traveling hither and thither, 
these explorers of America will be treated to 
revelations of those sources of wealth which 
have given the continent its prosperity. 
Unusual inducements for travel in 
America are offered. Thousands are find- 
ing the eall of California’s two expositions 
irresistible. Panama, completed and in 
operation, entices the American who is 
curious to see with his own eyes this great- 
est engineering triumph of his Government. 
Newly established passenger-steamer ser- 
vice via the Isthmus links New York with 
San Francisco. A new coastwise line con- 
nects the Golden Gate with Portland. 
Northward across the Dominion border a 
new transcontinental railway System has 
been completed. Construction has begun 
on the new $35,000,000 Government rail- 





THE MISSION PLAY 


On the trip between San Francisco and 
San Diego many tourists are finding the 
California Mission Play a production of 
intense historical and religious interest. 
Indeed, it has been styled the Oberammer- 
gau of America. The spectacle com- 
memorates the story of Father Junipero 
Serra in bringing the Christian religion and 
European civilization to California in 
1769. It is presented within sound of the 
bells of the ancient Mission of San Gabriel, 
a short distance from Pasadena. 


PANAMA 


A rapidly increasing’ tide of passenger 
travel is flowing through the Panama Canal 
at the beginning of this first summer of 





service through this waterws 
tourists to the California Exposi 
that it would be an anomaly to 
scenes of these celebrations wit! 
that which they celebrate. The dream of 
an all-water trip from New York to 
California by way of the Isthmus may now 
be {realized. The Panama-Pacific 
operating the former well-known 
atlantic liners, Kroonland and Finland 
affords a seventeen-day voyage between the 
two cities, with ample opportunity to view 
the Canal. The rate by this line, including 
meals and stateroom berth from New York 
to San Francisco, returning by choice of 
rail routes from San Francisco, and with 
stop-over privileges, is $205.35. Passenger 
service between New York, Los (ngeles, 
and San Francisco via Panama Canal is 
afforded also by steamer Honolulan, of the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
sailing from New York June 19 and about 
September 1. Tourists wishing to make 
a visit in part by water and in part by rail 
trip may voyage to Panama by United 
Fruit steamships, returning thence to New 
Orleans by the same line and then continu- 
ing to the coast by rail. The fare from 
New York to Colon and return to New 
Orleans is from $108 upward, according to 
steamship taken. From New Orleans to 
San Francisco and return by Southern 
Pacific Railway the round-trip rate is 
$57.50. Travelers desiring to visit only 
the Canal may make the round trip via 
these steamers or by those of the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line. 
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A NEW TRANSCONTINENTAL 
COMPLETED! 


Quietly and almost unknown to the 
traveling public, 35,000 workers have 
stretched a new band of steel 3,550 miles 
in length across the continent in the 
Dominion of Canada. The National 
Transcontinental Railway just completed 
is the latest word in rail construction. 
This system has been constructed by the 
Dominion Government; the eastern half 
directly by the Government itself, the 
western section by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific under Government contract. When 
formally accepted it is expected that the 
entire road will be operated by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Company. 

The eastern terminus is at Moncton, 
N.B., on the Bay of Fundy, the western at 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific Ocean. Two 
great divisions comprise the line: the east- 
ern including that portion between Moncton 
and Winnipeg, 1,805 miles; the western, 
that between Winnipeg and Prince Rupert, 
1,745 miles. In round figures, $290,000,000 
have been expended in constructing a first- 
class railway of low gradient (0.5 feet per 
hundred maximum) and easy curvature 
(6 degrees maximum), of solid and enduring 
construction. The route followed is one 
of remarkable straightness, 215 miles alone 
being saved over any other line in the dis- 
tance between Winnipeg and the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Owing to conditions brought about by 
the war, it is not expected that through 
first-class passenger traffic will be begun 
over this system during the present sum- 
mer. ‘Tourists’ hotels are being planned. 
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however, and preparations made to ac- 
eommodate the large traffic certain to 
seek a line traversing some of the wildest 


and most picturesque scenic attractions 
on the continent. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


The California Expositions are stimulat- 
ing transcontinental travel as no other 
events yet held in the history of the coun- 
try. If they serve no other end, they will 
be worth the labor and investment for this 
alone. They are acquainting thousands 
of Americans with their own land— 
thousands who would not have otherwise 
erossed the country. 

Many great arteries of travel lead west- 
ward to the Golden Gate. Experienced 
travelers, anxious to see the most in their 
trips, will go by one route and return by 
another. It is well to plan carefully those 
routes which will give the greatest diversity 
of scenery. Experienced tourist agents 
of railway companies or general tourist 
agencies can give helpful advice. For a 
sight additional cost one can secure a 
ticket for one of the tours which swing 
around the great circle from northern to 
southern routes, or vice versa. 

Within the limits of this article it is 
obviously impossible to outline trips to 
California originating at many points. 
We give, therefore, only a brief outline 
of the various routes leading westward. 
There is the direct ocean voyage from 
New York to San Diego or Los Angeles and 
San Francisco via Panama Canal by 
steamers of the Panama Pacific Line. 
Then there is a special service from New 
York to Panama, thence to New Orleans by 
the United Fruit Company’s steamers and 
westward by rail. Those who do not care 
to include Panama, but who enjoy a sea- 
trip, may voyage direct to New Orleans and 
there board a Southern Pacific through 
train for the coast, passing over the ‘‘Sun- 
set Route” through picturesque Spanish 
America. 

The originating point of most northern 
routes to the Pacific Coast is Chicago. 
Unless you go by one of the solid through 
California excursion-trains, which are 
being tun by certain railways and tourist 
concerns, or by the Canadian Pacific, you 
will have to change ears here. 

The special San Francisco excursion- 
rate (round trip) from New York this 
summer is $98.80 via New York Central 
Railroad or Pennsylvania Lines, and 
$94.30 via West Shore, Lehigh Valley, 
Lackawanna, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Erie. This rate includes transportation 
only. Those who desire to vary the trip 
to Chicago by including the Great Lakes 
voyage may embark on the steamer North 
Land, of the Northern S. S. Co., at Buf- 
falo and sail over Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Michigan to Chicago by payment of 
an additional fee of $5. Meals and berths 
on board the steamer are additional. Or 
the tourist may embark at Buffalo on 
an Anchor Line steamer for the voyage 
to Duluth. 

Arrived in Chicago, following are some 
of the many through routes open to the 
transcontinental tourist: 


Tourists holding excursion tickets from 
New York to San Francisco desiring to go 
by one of the northern routes and return 
by one of the southern lines, or vice versa, 
in a circular tour to California may do so 
by payment of an additional fee of $17.50, 
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which ineludes all rail travel via Portland 
or steamer to or from Portland. Among 
the important through trains and scenic 
attractions of these routes may be men- 
tioned the following: 


Beginning with the most northerly route which 
takes the tourist through the wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies (described in detail elsewhere in 
this article), a new service has been just begun 
embracing the Soo Line from Chicago, via St. 
Paul and Minneapolis to Portal, thence by the 
Canadian Pacific System through Moose Jaw, 
Calgary, Banff, Lake Louise, Field, and Glacier 
to Vancouver and Seattle. A through train 
leaves Chicago at 6.35 P.M., the running time 
being about three and one-half days. From 
Seattle tourists have a choice of coastwise steamers 


? 
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DRIVING BENEATH THE MANY-CENTURY-OLD 
BIG TREES OF THE MARIPOSA GROVE. 


or all-rail route to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego. 

By the Great Northern Railway, in conjunction 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from 
Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis, is operated 
the ‘Oriental Limited’’ through to Seattle; also 
“The Great Northern Express’’ via _ Billings. 
This route gives direct access to Glacier National 
Park (described elsewhere), the train running for a 
distance of 58 miles along the southern boundary 
of that wonderful mountain reservation. At 
Portland this train makes direct connection with 
new express passenger steamers of the Great 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company, making 
the run to San Francisco in thirty hours. 

Over the transcontinental line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul between Chicago, Seattle, 
and Tacoma are operated ‘“‘The Olympian,”’ at 
10.15 p.m. from Chicago, and ‘‘The Columbian,”’ 
at 10.10 a.M., reaching Tacoma on the third day 
following. Among the scenic features of this 
route are the lake region of Wisconsin, a 150- 
mile ride along the banks of the upper Mississippi, 
the crossing of three mountain ranges, the Rockies, 
Bitter Roots, and Cascades, and passing through 
the great pine forests of Idaho, the fir forests of 
Washington, and providing access to Rainier 
National Park. ; 

Two through transcontinental trains between 
Chicago and the Pacific coast are operated daily 
over the Northern Pacific System; first, the 
North Coast Limited from Chicago at 10 P.M. to 
St. Paul, via the Chicago & Northwestern Line, 
thence by the Northern Pacific to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland; secondly, the 
Northern Pacific express from Chicago at 10 
A.M. via the Burlington route to St. Paul, thence 
by the Northern Pacific to Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland. By diverging from this 
route at Livingston tourists may proceed south- 
ward to Gardiner, the northern entrance to the 
Yellowstone Park (described elsewhere). A 
through transcontinental train is operated direct 
from St. Louis via Burlington and Northern 
Pacific routes. 

Tourists from Chicago to California via the 
Royal Gorge and Feather River Cafion route of 
the Denver & Rio Grande-Western Pacific are 
afforded through daily Pullman service on the 
Rock Island at 10.00 P.M. and the Burlington at 
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11.00 p.m. Important points in the Colorado 
Rockies are reached by various divisions of the 
Denver & Rio Grande. In addition to the 
Chicago service and in conjunction with the 
Missouri Pacific a new train called *‘The Scenic 
Limited’”’ is operated daily between St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 

The Santa Fé enjoys the distinction of being 
the only route to the Grand Cajfion of Arizona; 
also of operating its own rail lines direct from 
Chicago to San Diego, s Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Among the well-appointed trans- 
continental trains from Chicago by this route are 
the “California Limited,’’ ‘‘The Missionary,”’ 
“The Overland,” and ‘Tourist Flyer,’’ each 
daily. Connections with these trains are available 
from the Santa Fé’s southern divisions. The 
Santa Fé ts of having the only through 
sleeping-car service between San Diego and San 
Francisco on its trains ‘‘The Saint’? and ‘The 
Angel.” 

The Southern Pacific System affords over its 
various main divisions three principal gateways 
to California—via New Orleans and the Sunset 
Route, via Ogden and the Ogden Route, and via 
Portland and the Shasta Route. The connecting 
rail link between Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego is supplied by the famous 
Shasta Route of this system. Eastern tourists 
via the New Orleans route may journey to this city 
by rail over the Southern Railway and connec- 
tions, or by direct Southern Pacific steamer from 
New York, or via Panama and New Orleans by 
the United Fruit steamers and then take the 
Sunset Limited for the Coast. Via Ogden the 
Southern Pacific, in conjunction with the Chicago 

Northwestern and the Union Pacific, carries 
over its rails the ‘‘Overland Limited’’ and ‘‘San 
Francisco Limited,’’ and, in connection with the 
Union Pacific and St. Paul systems, the “ Pacific 
Limited’’ via Omaha and Ogden; also with the 
Rock Island-El Paso Southwestern lines the 
“Golden State Limited’’ via Kansas City, El 
Paso, and Tucson. Linking Chicago with several 
of the foregoing transcontinental routes, and 
themselves reaching directly many points of 
scenic interest, are lines of importance. 

Over the ‘‘Soo Line’’ to Portal runs the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s coast express to Vancouver and 
Seattle, and over its own system through service 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and Superior. 

The Burlington Route carries the Great 
Northern’s “Oriental Limited’’ via St. Paul, and 
the same system's ‘‘Great Northern Express’’ via 
Billings. Over the Burlington travel the 
Northern Pacific’s ‘‘ Northern Pacific Express’’ 
via St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the “ Puget 
Sound Limited”’ via Billings. Through car ser- 
vice is afforded over the Burlington to San Fran- 
cisco via the Denver & Rio Grande-Western 
Pacific and Southern Pacific and to Los Angeles 
via the Salt Lake Route. Entirely over its own 
lines a Colorado-Yellowstone tour of great scenic 
interest is available. Twonew trains to the Coast, 
one from Chicago to Los Angeles and the other 
from St. Louis to San Francisco, are about to be 
inaugurated by the Burlington. 

Reaching out west, northwest, and north from 
Chicago are various arms of the Chicago & 
Northwestern line. Among the important 
transcontinental trains routed over this system 
are the ‘Overland Limited,’’ ‘‘San Francisco 
Limited,” and ‘California Mail’’ for San~ Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles via the Union-Southern 
Pacific; the ‘‘Oregon Washington Limited’’ to 
Portland via the Union Pacific and connecting 
lines and the ‘‘Los Angeles Limited’’ by way of 
the Union Pacific and San Pedro, Los Angeles, 
and Salt Lake systems, and the North Coast 
Limited via Northern Pacific. The Northwestern 
itself penetrates the notable Lake resorts of the 
Northwest. 

Among the important arteries of westward 
travel extending from Chicago (also from St. 
Louis and Memphis) are the Rock Island lines. 
Over this route in less than three days from 
Chicago ame the ‘‘Golden State Limited’’ and 
the ‘Californian’? by El Paso and the South- 
western and Southern Pacific. Other routes via 
the Rock Island are those through Denver and 
Colorado Springs by the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Southern Pacific and the Denver & Rio 
Grande-Western Pacific. Direct fast service to 
the heart of the Colorado Rocky Mountain re- 
sorts is afforded by the Rock Island’s ‘ Rocky 

Mountain Limited”’ and other through Colorado 
trains. 


To answer in full questions concerning 
the time and expense necessary for a 
trip from New York to California would be 
obviously impossible. An approximate 
idea may be given, however, by citing the 
following typical trips which have been ar- 
ranged by experienced tourist agents. 


NEW YORK TO PANAMA CANAL, NEW 
ORLEANS, RAIL TO SAN DIEGO AND 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

15 Days. New York to Colon via Havana 
and Jamaica, thence to New 
$186.60, Meals Orleans, United Fruit Company, 
and berthon minimum rate steamship, New 
steamer;trans- Orleans to San Francisco, thence 
portation only east via all-rail route through 

on rail. Chicago to New York. 


(Continued on page 1366) 













The 


Evolution 
of Dentifrices 


It is a fine art to make a 
perfect dentifrice—one 
which will clean and polish 
without scratching—which 
will fulfill in a thorough and 
harmless manner the mean- 
ing of the word Dentifrice 
—“dental friction. ”’ 


Precipitated 
Chalk made a 
great change 


But all pre- 
cipitated 
chalks are 


not alike 


Colgate’ s 
base 
is safe 


And the ad- 
vertising is 
truthful 


Ribbon 
Dental 
Cream 
does six 
things 


It was not so long ago that 
dentifrices generally con- 
tained infusorial earth, 
cuttle-bone, pumice and 
other bases, all far too 
harsh for the delicate en- 
amel of the teeth which, 
once injured, cannot be 
restored by nature. In time 
these materials were large- 
ly discarded and the less 
harsh precipitated chalk 
became the accepted base 
of the better dentifrices. 


Colgate & Company, not 
satisfied with the best 
chalk to be bought on the 
open market,experimented 
in their laboratories until 
they had perfected a chalk 
free from sharp, angular 
particles; a chalk that will 
cleanse and polish without 
scratching. We make only 
enough of this for use in 
our own dentifrices—and 
so far as we know, we are 
the only manufacturers 
who make their own base. 
This is an evidence of 
the care used in making 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


In advertising—as in man- 
ufacturing—we choose 
scrupulously. What we say 
about Ribbon Dental 
Cream is as conscientiously 
examined as what we put 
into it. Efficiency with 
safety characterizes the 
making — efficiency with 
truth characterizes the ad- 
vertising. Every advertise- 
ment is written with the 
hope that after reading you 
will test its truth. As you 
do so, you have our word 
that it is true. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream does six things— 
and does them well. 


1 Corrects an acid con- 
dition of the mouth, 

2 Checks the growth of 
decay-germs, 

83 Delights by its delicious 
flavor. 
Cleans thoroughly with- 
out injurious, chemicals. 

5 Polishes the teeth to 
natural whiteness with- 
out harmful grit. 

3 Leaves the mouth re- 
freshed and wholesome. 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE-MARK 


is a complete dentifrice— 


you too, 


should use it. 


Sold everywhere—or a generous trial 
tube sent on receipt of 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


Dept. Y, 199 Fulton St., 


New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined 























CURRENT POETRY 


O soldiers think what the poets tell 

us they think? Probably not, in 
most instances. They feel the thrill of 
patriotism when they enlist, but their 
work is work, after all, and they can not 
(like Herr Lissauer) devote time to the 
cultivation of the emotion of hate. 

But there is one poet—and he is an 
incorrigible romanticist, too—who has 
given us a poem which really seems to be 
the expression of a soldier’s mind. That 
Christmas feast, at which German and 
English soldiers exchanged gifts and 
greetings, would indicate that the modern 
soldier realizes that his enemy is only a 
man like himself. And to this idea Mr. 
Hewlett has given picturesque and forceful 
expression. We,quote from ‘‘Sing Songs 
of the War”’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


IN THE TRENCHES 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


As IT lay in the trenches 
Under the Hunter's Moon, 

My mind ran to the lenches 
Cut in a Wiltshire down. 


I saw their long black shadows, 
The beeches in the lane, 

The gray church in the meadows 
And my white cottage plain. 


Thinks I, the down lies dreaming 
Under that hot moon's eye, 

Which sees the shells fly screaming 
And men and horses die. 


And what makes she, I wonder 
Of the horror and the blood, 

And what’s her luck, to sunder 
The evil from the good? 


"Twas more than I could compass, 
For how was I to think 

With such infernal rumpus 
In such a blasted stink? 


But here’s a thought to tally 
With t’other. That moon sees 
A shrouded German valley 
With woods and ghostly trees. 


And maybe there’s a river 
As we have got at home 

With poplar-trees aquiver 
And clots of whirling foam. 


And over there some fellow, 
A German and a foe, 

Whose gills are turning yellow 
As sure as mine are so, 


Watches that riding glory 
Apparel’d in her gold, 

And craves to hear the story 
Her frozen lips enfold. 


And if he sees as clearly 
As I do where her shine 
Must fall, he longs as dearly, 
With heart as full as mine. 


That brilliant American poet, Florence 
Earle Coates, contributes to a recent num- 
ber of the London Atheneum a thoughtful 
defense of the ‘‘War Against War.” It is 
a logical answer to the extreme pacifists, 
the ‘‘ peace-at-any-price’’ people, and it is 
also a distinguished work of art. 


THE NEW MARS 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


I war against the folly that is War, 
The sacrifice that pity hath not stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for, 
The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed: 
I war for justice and for human right, 
Against the lawless tyranny of Might. 
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A monstrous cult has held the world too long: 
The worship of a Moloch that hath slain = 
Remorselessly the young, the brave, t] 
Indifferent to the unmezsured pain, 
The accumulated horror and despair 
That stricken Earth no longer wills to | 


ear, 


strong— 


My goal is peace—not peace at any price 
While yet ensanguined jaws of Evil 
Hungry and pitiless: Nay, peace wer 
Until the cruel dragon-teeth be dra\ 
And the wronged victims of Oppressi: 
Delivered from its hateful rule, and | 


When comes that hour, resentment |a 
Into a plowshare will I beat my sw 
The weaker Nations’ strength shall | 
Their gladness my exceeding great > 
And not in vain shall be the tears noy 
Nor vain the service of the gallant «i 


y pride, 


I war against the folly that is War, 
The futile sacrifice that naught hath stayed, 
The Great Delusion men have perished for 
The lie that hath the souls of men be rayed: 
For faith I war, humanity, and trust: 
For peace on earth—a lasting peace, and just! 


In “From Muscatine” (F. A. Neidig), 
Mr. George Meason Whicher reflects 
picturesque phases of rustic American life 
with a sympathy equal to that of James 
Whitcomb Riley. But his method is 
entirely different from that of Indiana’s 
laureate; he uses the heroic couplet and 
gives it a charming touch of gentle irony. 
We quote these entertaining lines from a 
poem of considerable length. 


NUMBER TWO 
By GEORGE MEASON WHICHER 


Should Observation, whose extensive view 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru. 

Confine her gaze to prospects not so wide 

And search this land of ours from side to side— 
Still as she ranges, dart her wakeful eye 

Upon each fair-sized town she passes by- 

One thing she'd find, the much experienced dame! 
Always and everywhere about the same, 
Conforming to one universal rule 

In every place alike: the old ward school! 


Who does not know the type? On every hand 
Arise these gaunt musea of our land. 

Can you not see the red-brick gable wall, 

The foot-worn threshold and the musty hall? 
The small-paned sash that shakes with every gust, 
The blackboard and its circumambient dust, 
The wood-box with the water-bucket near— 
The cast-iron stove that cooked the atmosphere— 
While all bewhittled, pencil-scratched,and marred, 
Initial on initial scrawled and scarred, 

In rigid rows the desks stood on parade, 

The racks on which our weary bones were laid. 
For such a temple of the Muse I knew, 

When I was young and went to Number Two. 


Well I remember that far-distant time, 

Up Learning's hill when I began to climb, 
When still my mind was in a childish maze, 
And all the world for me was wrapt in haze. 
Half-seen, half-heard, less than half-understood, 
Alike to me the evil and the good. 

I only knew that I was sent to roam 

From the familiar usages of home. 

A desk was mine, and on the splintery floor 
I toed the crack my father toed before. 

I moved obedient to the new command, 
Learned to obey, tho not to understand. 

1 was a scholar now and went to school, 
And a new mistress had begun her rule! 


Here by my wondering eyes were first descried 

Dim glimpses of the great world’s power and 
pride. 

Here Learning’s earliest treasures were unrolled; 

Romance displayed her store of fairy gold. 
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Books were not tasks alone; on many a page 
The heart of youth could find its heritage. 


Nor always teachers strove in vain to find {4 e o 
pes open path for boyhood’s ardent mind. 1S 1S t e 
Dear dog-cared Atlas! through your inky stains 


What outlet to the world a schoolboy gains, 
When Fancy breathes aright her whispering gales 


e e 
And young Imagination sets the sails! 
The unfamiliar accents of each name 0 igina 


Added but zest to this delightful game. 








ng— 


Who would not rove to sunny Malabar, 2 

Or start 2 caravan for Kandahar? e ecti Ve 
The strait of Bab-el-Mandeb lures me yet 

And Popocatepetl who can e’er forget? 

still to my inward eye each land must bear . . 
That tint your well-thumbed pages made it wear. 99 
There Scotland blue, and England red were seen, hon-sS | re 
And Ireland gloried in her coat of green, 

A yellow waste Sahara spread her sands; ‘ 

Lilac and amber showed the tropic strands; 


Russia was but a splotch of purple ink, — says Old Man Mileage 


And France seemed Frenchier in her frivolous pink. 





e 







Copyright, 1914, 
by The Republic 
Rubber Co. 

Youngstown, O. 
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But if my grateful tongue should seek to tell 
Which of the volumes pleased me passing well, 
O'ertopping all, the one I Joved the best, 
McGuffey’s name should shine above the rest! 
0 rare Fifth Reader! many an hour of joy 

Your storied pages fed a hungry boy. 

Turn but a cover, and what forms arise, a ‘ a niet 
ee eink oe The Republic Staggard Tread was originated 
Richard the Lion-Heart—his knightly foe— ze - . , 

Rebecca and the imprisoned Ivanhoe— at a time when there wasn t a single effective non- 
Ah! what a gallant train you marshal forth 


Recruited from the Wizard of the North. skid tread on the market. 


Because of you familiar now remains 


The plaintive lilt of Mrs. Hemans’ strains; ai So the Republic inventors didn’ t imitate, 


Bombastic Ossian first assailed my ear, 


And Logan’s Speech aroused my pity here. ‘ didn’t attempt to construct something ; just as 
a4 Number Two! how such to thes I ows, good.’ They studied road surfaces, analyzed skid- 


After what lapse of years these memories show. ° . . . e 
What tho thy choicest gifts were scant and crude! ding dangers, and designed along scientific prin- 
Not less I give thee filial gratitude. ties . nf : 

Where the dim echoes of the mighty past . ciples a tread capable of filling every requirement. 
Awoke the slumbering mind to life at last— “LE ° . ? 
Where the young soul its earliest wings unfurled F or seven years thousands of experienced motorists 
And saw with wondering eyes the outer world— have been putting it to test on slippery city pavements and 


Ah! what avails how rude the nest and small? 


A loftier perch had brought a heavier fall! hard, gritty country roads. That they believe it to be the 
Then since from earth have vanished long ago Supreme Tire Value is proved by their continuous use of 


Thy battered walls—since few are they who know ° ° 

How much of meaning to the youthful sense nothing but Republics. 
Thy gateless yard, thy gaping picket-fence, “cc ° . . 5 
The clattering of the old chain-pump, conveyed— From the standpoint of economy, too, Republic Tires 


Then be thy merits in my rimes displayed! will win your decision easily. They cost more to buy than 


These common couplets, artless, void of style, 


’ . ° 
ile om sacaih seer eoaioaie tee Ga. many, because there’s more real quality in them—but they 
But let old friends whose patience reads them cost less to use than any, because you get more uninter- 


through 


~ . ” 
Join in the thanks that justly are thy due. rupted mileage out of them. 


a ee Write for “Old Man Mileage—His Book,’ which contains 


Real’ einai: hw Mike Rielle facts of vital interest to every tire buyer. 
Cawein’s beautiful poem, ‘“‘The Wharf of 


Dreams,” was quoted in these columns. The Republic Rubber Co. 


A correspondent sends another poem of the a 
same title, and asks the author’s name. Youngstown, Ohio 
Altho answering such questions is not in 
the province of this department, the charm Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 
of this poem has caused us to depart from 
custom and print it, in the hope that some 
reader will supply the name of the true 
poet who wrote it. 
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THE WHARF OF DREAMS 


Strange wares are handled on the wharves of sleep. 
Shadows of shadows pass, and many a light 
Flashes a signal-fire across the night; 


Barges depart whose voiceless steersmen keep 
Their way, without a star, across the deep; 
While fr st ships si i Ss , crews 

rom lost ships, housing with ghostly crews, +habe Meniceenl 
Come cries of incommunicable news, U.S. PATENT OFF] 
And cargoes pile the wharves, a moon-white heap. 





or 













* TREADS 















Budgets of dream-dust, merchandise of song, 
Wreckage of hope, and packs of ancient wrong, 
Nepenthes gathered from a secret strand. 
Fardels of heartache, burdens of old sins, 
Luggage sent down from dire ancestral inns 
And bales of fantasy from No-Man’s land. 


scried 
ver and 







Republic Staggard 
Tread, Pat. Sept. 
15-22, 1908, 










rolled ; 
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Changed to 
Van Camp’s 


A woman telephoned this 
story to a friend: 


“Summer came and | wanted 
some ready-cooked meals. Meat 
was high, and I knew that Beans 
were even more nutritious. 

“But my home-baked Beans 
never appealed to John, nor did the 
Beans | bought; Then I read ina 
magazine about Van Camp’s—a 
new-style Pork and Beans. 

“Of course, | was skeptical but 
I tried them. And now this dish 
which I rarely served is about our 
favorite dinner.” 

One woman states it that way. 
But a million housewives, if they 
would, could tell experiences prac- 
tically identical. 


VAN CAMP'S 


BA’ Wi 
PorkK«BEANS Tomaro Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


The trouble is that no home oven more 
than half bakes beans. Even then, the top 
beans crisp and the middle beans boil into 
mushiness. 

Under-baking makes them hard to di- 
gest. That forbids them to many. It lessens 
their delight with all. That is true of all 
beans not baked in modern ways. 

The Van Camp way leaves the Beans 
mealy and digestible, yet whole. The 
Van Camp sauce, which is baked with the 
Beans, gives them a wondrous zest. 

Try this new-styledish, which haschanged 
the entire aspect of Baked Beans. It has 
made Baked Beans four times as popular 
as they were a few years ago. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try- 
If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money- 














PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HOW THE PRESIDENT MET THE CRISIS 


66 HE country stands behind the 

President,’’ was the line that ap- 
peared most frequently in the newspapers 
of the second week in May, following the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Few, indeed, 
earped or criticized in this time of stress, 
and the one thing most apparent was an 
abiding faith in the Chief Executive. Those 
who did not join in the general sentiment 
were obvious such as the 
writer of the amusing editorial condemning 
the President’s attempt at physical relaxa- 
tion during this difficult period as a 
But while all the country 
was keeping faith with their President, 
how was Mr. Wilson meeting the situa- 
tion? We knew that he went for a short 
walk immediately after receiving the news 
of the Lusitania’s fate; that he played a 
round of golf on Saturday; that he went 
to Philadelphia to address a throng of 
newly naturalized :citizens, before the note 
was completed that was to state our 
position in unequivocal terms; | and that, 
immediately after the note was finished, 
he set sail for his long-planned ‘‘ holiday ”’ 
the naval review in the Hudson River. 
Henry Rood, writing for the Wheeler 
Syndicate, in the New York Sun, takes us 
inside the White House during those days 
and gives us a more intimate picture of the 
President’s actions than the newspapers of 
the week vouchsafed. He reminds us that 
on Tuesdays and Fridays the President 
always meets the Washington corre- 
spondents, and that on a Friday came the 
On this day— 


extremists, 


heinous crime. 





Lusitania news. 


He met the reporters as usual and later 
went about his work as Executive of the 
nation, until suddenly a portentous message 
snapt off the telegraph-wires: The great 
passenger-steamer Lusitania had been tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine; there had 
been a terrific explosion on board; the ship 
had sunk; probably a thousand lives had 
been lost, among them many Americans. 

Just a bare statement, that first message, 
practically in the form of a bulletin; but 
in the flash of a single thought its over- 
powering importance was comprehended 
by the President. Better, far better, 
than any other he saw the possibilities 
therefrom resulting. He was not stunned, 
as some uninformed correspondents wired 
their papers, but the news of the tragedy 
fell upon him with full force. 

A short, quick walk in the open air, 
then back to the White House. To his 
secretary he said he was going to his 
private study; that he must not be dis- 
turbed. Then he went up to that room 
in the second story of the White House, 
the old Cabinet room adjoining the 
circular library, to think the situation 
out toa finish. Friday night and Saturday 
passed by, and Saturday night and Sunday, 
and Sunday night and Monday. 

+ No documents or other papers were 
brought to him save those he sent for. 
No person saw him without being sum- 








moned, save one—Dr. Cary 
personal physician, who has 
the President's health and 
which so much depends. 
Within a few hours after news had 
arrived of the Lusitania tragedy tele- 
grams commenced to pour in from 


| po from all 
over the country. Within a day 


Grayson, his 
in his keeping 
Strength, upon 


between 1,500 and 2,000 had arriae 
The President read almost all of them, 
for he wanted to know how ithe indi. 
vidual American felt. He did not care 
to see any newspapers, however, for time 
was precious, and he had absoiute faith 
that the press of the United States 
irrespective of party affiliations, would 
stand by the Government, a bulwark of 
immovable strength in this time of national 
crisis. Such a tribute of implicit con. 
fidence has rarely been paid the new spapers 


of this country. 


Personal interviews demanded too much 
from him, and he avoided all that he pos- 
sibly could. We are told that he valued 
much more highly the cold, clear, written 
statement of a man’s opinion than his 
spontaneous utterance, colored with his 
personality. Such opinions the President 
demanded from his Cabinet, for it is an 
error to suppose that Mr. Wilson came to 
his decision alone. To be sure, he makes 
up his own mind, but not until he has 
carefully considered the views held by 
men of highest responsibility in one field 
or another. And now we learn of a new 
branch of the Government: 


Very few are aware that—notwith- 
standing the eminence and ability of 
certain attachés of the State Depart- 
ment—ever since the European War 
broke out last August, the Government 
has had at its service an Unofficial Council, 
composed of the greatest authorities on 
international law and _ procedure now 
living in this country. Some of these men 
may be Republicans, some Democrats. 
Their political leaning has had nothing to 
do with the fact that they have been on 
duty constantly for nearly ten months 
studying every move made by foreign 
Powers, interpreting relations of this or 
that to the United States, forecasting as 
far as possible every emergency which 
might arise and through such information 
conveyed by the State Department to the 
White House, enabling President Wilson 
to possess the combined opinion of the 
most experienced advisers, so that when 
the time came to act he could act promptly 
and surely, as he is doing. 

Likewise the President knows definitely 
what the resources of the country are. 
When he shut himself up in his private 
study face to face with the most critical 
situation that has arisen for fifty years 
it was not without full knowledge of the 
possibilities involved. 

Whether he intended to stay there 
working, thinking, planning, studying 
documents all night long and until Satur- 
day morning came is not revealed. But 
he did not stay up all of that Friday 
night, nor all of any other night—because 
Dr. Grayson was on duty just as truly as 
was the President. And he saw to it that 
President Wilson realized the importance 
of avoiding physical overstrain by going 
to bed at his usual time, somewhere 
between half-past ten and eleven. The 
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your house, perhaps, 
there is some important 
member of the family 
who should be enjoying 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
—with good milk poured in the 
side of the dish—not on top— 
just enough to float the crispy 
flakes and bring out their deli- 
cate flavor. Spare the sugar. 
Oh, you’ll a// be eating them— 
and repeating oftener than with 











Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


any other breakfast food—these 
golden flakes with the ever-allur- 
ing fresh-from-the-oven taste! 

And remember péease that you don’t 
know corn flakes unless you know 
Kellogg’s — the original Toasted Corn 
Flakes—with the 
pride of the orig- 
inator to keep the 
delicate process 
complete. 

Even Baby can 
tell the difference! 
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Water and River Sts., Manistee, Mich. 
Both treated with Tarvia. 


What a 


2 » 

3 

_ City Manager says— 

= Manistee is one of those progressive, mod- _ streets are now in a more satisfactory con- 
= ern cities which have taken their munici- dition than for several years.”’ 

4 pal administration out of politics and (Signed) Cuas. E. Rucer, City Manager. 





vested it in an appointive city manager. 


Fs Tarvia is made in several grades to meet 
7 One of the first problems to which this Varying road conditions. 

= expert devoted his attention was to street The testimonial above refers only to the 
* paving. Evidently he determined upon  dust-laying and road preservation work 
= a modern, economical program, for in which has been done with ‘‘Tarvia A’’ 


subjecting his report he writeson Novem- and ‘*Tarvia B’’. 

» 9 — 
ber 20, 1914 A very large yardage of road was con- 
‘“We have covered about ten miles of structed with “‘Tarvia X°’, which is also 
paved streets during the present summer giving excellent and satisfactory results. 
months with ‘Tarvia B’ and sand, and ‘The supremacy of Tarvia-bonded macad- 
‘Tarvia A’ and stone dust. Results have am over old-stvle macadam is now uni- 
been very satisfactory. Manistee’s paved _ versally recognized. 


Illustrated Booklet free on request 
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Special Service Department to nearest office regarding road condi- 
tions or problems in your vicinity the 
matter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. This ser- 
vice is free for the asking. 





In order to bring the facts before tax- 
payers as well as road authorities, the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company has 
organized a, Special Service Depart- If you want better roads and /ower 
ment, which keeps up to the minute faxes, this Department can greatly 
on all road problems. If you will write — assist you. 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis ik 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham «<@ 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
THE PATERSON MFG. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg w 
Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. ww 
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ERE’S a little nest for the new bride! ALADDIN de- 
signers worked hard to make it perfect. You'll agree 
they have succeeded. It’s furnished com- — 
plete, ready to nestle in. 
cq this lete ALADDIN 

Price Includes #i2a°tn? fe Gains oe 
Knot material all cut to fit, hardware, etc., all 
furniture for dining-room, living-room, bedroom 
and kitchen; electric fixtures for complete house; 
rugs for entire house; complete hathroom outfit— 
ta —_ tub, —_— . closets an ay ay 
aye rea ins' — everythin 
The House —u 968 farnish complete. Get the ALADDIN catalog No.3 
Fixtares & Furnitare today. It tells all about this house and a others, 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION C0., ‘o%ncNcton 


974 Aladdin Avenue Bay City, Michigan 




























President could get up at daylight 
desired, as early in the morning 
chose, and again grasp afresh 
tous task; and he did so during {| 
when he was framing the note to Cx rmany 
But for the sake of the country, as well 
as for his own sake, he must go to bed at 


if he 
as he 
his momen- 


1¢ days 


early hour. And this he did also. . 

Once or twice during the six days 
following the Lusitania sinking the Presi. 
dent took a ‘breath of fresh air while in a 
speeding automobile; once he went to 


Philadelphia to deliver an address: several 
times he was prevailed upon to relax by a 
game of golf, to which suggestions he was 
entirely amenable. 

If the impression exists in any quarter 
that President Wilson has been or ig 
nervously overwrought or in a condition 
even approaching physical exhaustion, 
that impression needs emphatically to be 
revised. 

Naturally, the strain on the Cabinet has 
been as great as any Cabinet has felt in 
many years. One Secretary describes the 
attitude which he held toward his share in 
the deliberation over this question. He 
first assured himself positively, not only 
that he believed the President's principle 
high and noble enough to justify em- 
broiling this country in war if necessary, 
but also that he himself would rather 
enlist and fight than see these principles 
fall, or would willingly risk any personal 
loss. When he was certain on these points, 
he felt ready to tender his opinion to the 
President. All on the White House staff 
have supported their leader as_ whole- 
heartedly, and none has spared himself, 
As the writer remarks: 


This is true not only of Mr. Tumulty, 
secretary to the President, and the as- 
sistant secretaries, Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Brahany, but it is true also of the dozen 
or more stenographers and clerks, whose 
duties are of heavy responsibility, and of 
every one else connected with the staff, 
including messengers and doorkeepers. 
These men did not have any Dr. Grayson 
to look after them, to see they obtained 
sufficient sleep,. ate meals at regular 
hours, and got out into the fresh air at 
least for a little while each day. As long 
as the President was in Washington thy 
were keyed up to instant action, and not 
until Friday night, May 14, when he and 
Mr. Tumulty boarded the yacht Mayflower 
and sailed for New York to review the 
Atlantic squadron, did the tension relax. 

All the rest of the staff to the last man 
was on duty the next morning, Saturday, 
when the present writer happened into 
the White House. Everything in and 
about the Executive Offices seemed to be 
going on smoothly, serenely, efficiently, as 
usual. But the men themselves showed 
unmistakable evidence of a week of ex- 
traordinary pressure, of little sleep, and 
now of great relief that the whole thing 
was “up to Germany.” This one and 
the other was thin and pale; eyes were 
bloodshot with overstrain; faces were pale 
and haggard. But a cessation of the 
pressure on Saturday and Sunday brought 
the staff back again on Monday of this 
week fresh and eager for more work; 
alert, active, buoyant, and in the pink of 
condition. 
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PLAYING TRICKS WITH DREAD- 
NOUGHTS 


HE man who broke up the British 

Cabinet recently is well noted ‘or 
his iron determination and indomitable 
will. They have won him as many enemies 
as they have battles with his adversaries, 
and they are at present most evident in the 
disagreenent that has led to the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, and may remove 
him from the Admiralty. In the New 
York Times Magazine a “‘Veteran Diplo- 
mat” tells us a few anecdotes concerning 
this celebrated Briton; among them is 
related the story of Lord Fisher’s first rise 
to prominence, when at a Royal-Academy 
banquet he responded to the toast, ‘‘The 
Navy,” with much vigor and eloquence and, 
in his enthusiasm, concluded with a violent 
gesture which so upset a wine-decanter 
op the table as to send it like a bomb- 
shell straight at the rather austere Lord 
Midleton, then Secretary of State for War, 
at whom, personifying thé Army, the point 
of Fisher’s peroration*was aimed. This 
double sally made his eloquence even more 
appreciated than it otherwise would have 
been, and he became known as the high 
champion of the Navy:the whole country 
over. 


It was Lord Fisher later who gave the . 


Germans that startling example of the 
degree of skill to which he and his sub- 
ordinates were trained. The incident, we 
are told, occurred just when such a display 
of readiness and assurance on the part of 
England’s Navy was of considerable value 
to England, for it was, we read— 


One of those moments of intense irrita- 
tion between Great Britain and Germany, 
at the time, indeed, of the dispatch of 
Emperor William’s memorable telegram to 
President Kruger on the. subject of the 
Transvaal raid. Fisher had a_ small 
squadron under his command lying off 
Lisbon, when one morning a German fleet 
of twice the strength of the English force 
entered the Tagus, with the object of im- 
pressing the Portuguese, and then drew up 
in a double line off the city a little lower 
down on the river. Fisher did not remain. 
He exchanged salutes, and then, giving the 
signal for departure, led his squadron out 
of port at full speed, steering a course not 
to the south of the German fleet where the 
river is miles broad, but between the two 
German lines, with only about twenty 
yards clear on either side. 

It was a maneuver that might have 
wrecked a dozen ships, and only a man of 
iron nerve could have carried it out 
successfully. But Fisher had trained his 
squadron well. Not a vessel swerved a 
yard from the wake of his flag-ship, and, 
amazed at the da ing of his squadron, which 
took place under the eyes of a large portion 
of the population of Lisbon, assembled on 
shore to witness the spectacle, even the 
officers and men on board the German 
war-ships were excited by professional 
admiration to cheer enthusiastically as the 
British squadron passed out. 


Jus| lately and shortly before the war 
another striking instance was given the 
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You can’t make a man out of a boy by 
puttin’ him on stilts. An’ no process 
will ever make tobacco mature. You got 
to let Nature do it her own way. 


le 


Hew do you suppose the “bite” gets into 
a tobacco leaf? Nature, of course. 


How do you suppose the bite can be taken 
out? Nature, of course. 


Nature’s way—slow, careful .ageing—is the 
way. That's why VELVET ages for not less 
than two years. Huge.wooden casks protect 
the leaf. Out comes the natural harshness 
commonly called “bite.” Jn stays the natural 
flavor and aroma. 


And VELVET starts right by being the pick 
of the Burley crop — considered unequaled 
ee ae tobacco for the pipe. 








What are you smoking? 


Have you read ‘‘Pipe Phi- 
losophy’’— Velvet Joe’s new 
book of verse and. bright 
sayings? Senda 2c stamp. 
. for a copy. 


Leggett Myers Jobacco Cx. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1915 
10c Tins 5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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The Newest Overland— $32! 


The 1916 Overland is essentially the 
same as the 1915 Overland—the fam- 
ous Model 80 that sold for $1075. 


But the price is $325 less. 


The stream-line body is the same 
as the $1075 model of last season. 


It has the same magnificent finish; 
that deep, richtone of dark Brewster 


United States Prices 


$750 f. 0. b. Toledo $725 


Touring Car Roadster 
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green with fine hairline striping of 
clear ivory-white. 

It has the same powerful, econom- 
ical thirty-five horsepower, four-cylin- 
der motor, but weighs less. 

It has high-tension magneto ignition. 

It has the same underslung rear 
springs. 


It has the convenient 
of electric control buttons on 
ing column. 


It has the same easy-W0 
which any woman can ® 
same “easy to handle” s 
ers; the same “easy to § 
wheel; the same positive b 


1916 catalogue on request. Please’ 


“ Made in U.S.A” 


It has 3: 
usual on a ¢ 
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And it cc 
17 


THE WILLYS- OVERLAND COMP: DLEDO. ( 


he Willys-Overland of Canada, Lim 
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$750 


MODEL 83 FOB. TOLEDO 


Than Last Year 


It has 33” x 4” tires which is un- 
wual on a car at this price. 


In detail, finish, mechanical fine- 
ness, comforts and conveniences, this 
newest Overland gives you all there 
was in the $1075 Overland and even 
more power. 


And it costs you but $750— $325 
17 


DLEDO. OHIO 


less than last season’s large 35 
horsepower Overland. 


Deliveries are being made now all 
over the country. 


Every Overland dealer already has 
a waiting list. 


Place your order immediately and 
you can be sure of a speedy delivery, 


Canadian Prices 


$ 1 050 f. o. b. Hamilton, Ont. $ 1 0 1 5 


Touring Car 


Roadster 


Specifications 


35 Horsepower motor 

High-tension magneto 
ignition 

5-Bearing crankshaft 

Thermo-syphon cooling 

Underslung rear springs 

33” x 4” tires; non-skid 
in rear 

Demountable rims; with 
one extra 


Electric starting and 
lighting system 

Headlight dimmers 

Rain-vision, ventilating 
type, built-in windshield 

Instrument board on cowl 
dash 

Left-hand drive, center 
control 

One-man top and top cover 

Magnetic speedometer 
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fence. The 
Germans of what England can do with KO-KO-SAN PROGRES<'s the new fan 
her fleet. In particular, it illustrates how T x08 who have seen the tall It has been 

closely the personnel of the Home Fleet “Madame Butterfly” or ha:, Pe of Louis, and 
° ° ° lave hea a 
a ke trained in the important the opera will recall that, unlii. ie: expands upc 

now ge of coast-lines, currents, tides, | modern plays, there is no court-ro..m « Wouldn't 
and winds of the North and Baltic seas. | ; — * vou couli 

. : in the fourth act, and no breach-0"- romise i” 
a story was given out by Admiral) suit. In thedays of Ko-Ko-San, i: msclsin et 
eatty, whom it concerns: distress did not take their troub!-- \efore a pain 
He had been invited by the Kaiser to | jury. They either tried to forg:: ‘hem, or aout in 0 
bring nom oe into bea for hs pur- | else settled the whole matter, ¢:::<ing the Greenaways 

pose 0 ing part in the annual regatta ee Bs. chatever it 
of the Imperial German Yacht Club, | “imum of bother to the rest of t!: world, ory kid? 
When day broke on the morning set for by the simple means of hara-k: Lately, moving pic’ 
Sir David’s arrival, Kiel was enveloped as | there has come a change, a corre- different pet 
if with a pall by one of those terribly | spondent of the Associated Press informs Many pa 
dense Baltic-Sea fogs, which had lasted | ys from Tokyo: graphie reco 

through the previous night, so that the only be a fe 

Na pilots intrusted with the duty of bringing Miss Hede Nozawa has been awarded 4s common 
Al dis the English squadron through the ex- | $10,000 by the highest court of J): pan from piano or dis 
Nae ay j tremely intricate approaches and entrance | Sozahira Vanaka for breach of promise. The futw 
—_ Fu TT into the harbor of Kiel had been unable to | This is not only the first breach- f-promise reached the 
go out and meet the British ships. case adjudicated in Japan, but a long step ten that sc 

; Yet when toward noon the fog suddenly | forward in the recognition of {ix rights him by tha 

lifted and gdve place to bright sunshine, | of women, who under the old régime were mood old a 

the Kaiser and his naval officers, to their | considered more or less as chattels, as they lights in th 

dismay, and the people of Kiel, to their | are in most of the Orient. socket with 

amazement, found the entire English Under the existing law a marriage is review his | 

squadron lying quietly at anchor in port, | not valid unless registered, and registra- “Backwa: 

in perfect alinement, Beatty and his officers | tion is not compulsory or even usual. Miss your flight,’ 

having brought their war-ships safely into'| Nozawa had consented to share Vanaka’s movie mac 

the harbor, in the dark of the night and | house on the condition that their union be ain, even 
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HIS father is proud to give 

his son an Elgin Watch. 
The occasion brings back to him 
the memory of a like event thirty 
years ago, when his father gave 
him the Elgin in his pocket. His 
own experience with this remark- 
able watch has convinced him 
that it is a great gift for a young 
man or woman. 


The son is pleased at the refine- 
ment and beauty of the Elgin. 
As he lives with it, he will more 
and more appreciate the judgment 
of the father who picked a watch 
of such unvarying accuracy. 
There may be someone whom you 
want to remember with a graduation 
gift. Depend upon it, an Elgin will 
be serving its owner well when his son 
or daughter graduates from college. 
Ask your local Jeweler, 
your Elgineer. 
Write for the Elgin Observatory Book. 


_ Send stamped addressed envelope for set of Elgin 
Poster Stamps. 


LORD ELGIN B. W. RAYMOND 


(Extra thin model) (R. R. Watch) 
$100 to $175 $35 t0 $75 
G. M. WHEELER LADY ELGIN 


$25 to $50 


ELGIN 


Watches 


KEEP TIME 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
El . Ili . ba 


Awide range of prices 


















aid of any German pilot. 





PAINLESS ADVICE 
HE rule of give and take ‘applies to 
many things, but not to advice. 
Whoso attempts to take advice as freely 
as he gives it must either be dumb, to be- 
gin with, or else will end badly. In this 
connection an amusing moral is pointed by 


the action of a certain Kansas girl. The. 


Kansas City Star clips her story from its 
neighbor, the Hiawatha World: 


A girl in Hiawatha had a proposal of 
marriage Sunday night, and asked a week 
to consider it before filing her answer. She 
then organized herself into an investigating 
committee and commenced taking testi- 
mony from the married ladies of her ac- 
quaintance. The first one she visited used 
to be a belle and the most admired girl 
in the town before she was married six 
years ago. The cross-examination brought 
out the fact that she had three children, 
did all her own work, including her washing 
and ironing, and hadn’t been down-town 
for four weeks, and that her husband had 
given her but $2 since she was married, and 
that he had borrowed and forgot to pay 
back $10 which her brother once gave her 
for a Christmas present. He bought him 
a new overcoat with the money, while she 
wore the same plush coat that she wore 
when he was courting her. Another 
woman whom she visited quit teaching 
school three years ago to marry ‘“‘the 
handsomest and best-drest man in town,” 
and she is now supporting him. A third 
didn’t care say her soul was her own when 
her husband was around, tho she used to 
write some lovely essays when she was at 
school on the ‘“‘emaneipation of women,” 
and the fourth woman she visited was 
divorced. After visiting them and sum- 
ming up the evidence, she went home and 
wrote to the young man. She will be 
married next month. 





matter off for a month, and then left the 
house after quarreling with the gir! 

Instead of yielding to circumstances 
in the meek Oriental way, Miss Nozawa 
brought suit. One court turned down her 
ease. She took it to another. Again she 
lost. But undiscouraged, she went to the 
highest tribunal in the land, and the result 
was damages amounting in Japan to a 
small fortune. 


FILMING THE FAMILY 


IMES have changed since the good 

old days of the family album. Now 
when the innocuous but uninspired youth 
is calling upon the fireside hope and pride, 
he is no longer to be entertained with that 
compendium of painful resemblances. The 
family album is extinct. Enter the family 
film. When the conversation lapses and 
expires, and lies like a lump in the throat, 
first aid to-day shall consist in immedi- 
ately turning out the light in the parlor, 
wheeling’in the family cinematograph, and 
entertaining the wilted swain with yards 
and yards of family events of years past. 
There he may gaze upon the adored one 
when, as a nondescript infant, she drank her 
first Thanksgiving dinner out of a bottle. 
He may behold the head of the family, 
torn between his sense of an artistic pose 
and the cost of the film per foot, turning 
the first shovelful of earth for the founda- 
tions of the present dwelling. Willie, home 
from military school, has not, as of old, 
merely submitted to a full-length cabinet, 
displaying the unwonted sight of a com- 
pletely decked limb. Instead, you may 
see him, with all his accouterments, going 
through what he has learned of the drill, 
on a parade-ground bounded by the back- 
yard clothes-line, the ash-barrel, and the 
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fence. These are some of the delights of 
the new fancy of making movies at home. 
It has been tried to some extent in St. 
Louis, and The Post Dispatch of that city 
expands upon. the subject: 


Wouldn’t you consider it a great privilege 
it you could look back and see yourself 
when you were a child? Wouldn’t it be 
qrare treat to be able to observe yourself 
and your brothers and sisters capering 
about in overalls, knickerbockers, Kate 
Greenaways, Little Lord Fauntleroys, or 
whatever it was that kids wore when you 
were a kid? Wouldn't living, breathing, 
moving pictures of yourself in action at 
jiferent periods of your life be absorbing? 

Many parents have started a cinemato- 
graphic record of their children, and it will 
only be a few years until family films are 
ascommon as rolls of music for the player- 
piano or disks for the phonograph. 

The future St. Louisian, when he has 
reached the three score and three times- 
ten that science surely~ will have granted 
him by that time, and the retrospective 
mood old age brings, can switch out the 
jights in the library, plug in on a lamp- 
socket with the home movie outfit and 
review his life from childhood to old age. 
“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in 
your flight,’’ will not be a vain prayer; the 
movie machine will make him a child 
wain, even take him further bac! than 
childhood; show him as an infant, mewling 
and kicking in the nurse’s arms, then as 
the schoolboy with shining morning face, 
as the furnace-like sighing lover, the 
wldier seeking the bubble reputation, the 
merchant, the judge, the lean and slippered 


pantaloon—all of his seven ages will be- 


there before him on the screen. ; 

The family-film idea had its inception 
inthe Eastern cities where moving-picture 
neords of weddings were first made, but 
the idea soon spread to other parts of the 
country, and now it has been taken up in 
st. Louis with a keen appreciation of its 
possibilities. 


We are told that children make the best 
noving-picture subjects, because they do 
not pose. All their actions are free from 
nstraint, and from trying to look pleasant 
nice, or anything but natural. One St. 
louis enthusiast has made a specialty of 
thild movies, and his success has been 
narked. We read that— 


His method is to get the children playing 
a lawn or any convenient place in a 
yard and then wait until their curiosity in 
he camera has worn off, and they are busy 
in their play, before he starts to expose the 
ilm, He thus catches them in their most 
tlarming and unconscious actions. 

The perfection of small projection-ma- 
thines is very near. Heretofore the*ma- 
thines have been cumbersome, and as the 
tlluloid film is inflammable, dangerous, 
they would not have good results without 
ligh-voltage electric current that required 
i expert to operate. Smaller machines 
ate being made that can be carried around 
tm room to room, and which can be 
wperated by connecting with the ordinary 
teetrice-light cireuit. 

It is safe to say that fathers of St. Louis 
amilies of the days to come may gather 
he brood in the darkened library of an 
“ening, and amuse and instruct them with 
iving pictures of themselves when they 





























S-W White Enamel 








S-W Brighten-Up Stain 


Brighten-Up! 


About your home are many worn 
surfaces, all waiting for the paint 
brush to make them fresh and new 
again. You don't need experience 
to do it. You don't need much 
paint. All you need is the incli- 
nation to make your home more 
attractive. 


The Sherwin-Williams Brighten- 
Up Finishes include just the right 
paint, stain, varnish or enamel for 
each surface ina home. Tell the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer what 
you want to brighten up and he 
will give you the product made 
for that purpose in a small tin, 
ready to use. Send for a free 
copy of our 


Cottage Bungalow Portfolio 


This ‘is a complete small house, 
with plans for building, planting 
the grounds, furnishing and deco- 
rating the exterior and the rooms. 
The illustrations are in color. The 
specifications are all worked out 
by experts. The suggestions will 
prove helpful to every home own- 


er or prospective home builder. | 


Write for it. 


SHERWIN-WILLI. 


PAINTS. &~ VARNISHES 


Showrooms — N. Y., 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s 
Bidg.; San Francisco, 523 Market St. Sales Offices and Ware- iM 
houses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. Address. 0 
inquiries for Portfolio to 651 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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v e 
A Vacation 
Hint 

EAVE your shaving 
troubles behind when 
you start on that vacation! 

Just slip a GEM Safety 

Razor in your grip— 

and you have the hand- 

iest, simplest razor in the 
world—always ready for 

a quick, clean and com- 

fortable shave. The won- 


derful Gem Damaskeene 
Blade is the secret. 












“55 How does Pops beard grow?” 
“Tis tough and thick 

But comes off quick 
With GEM DAMASKEENE you know!” 


- OneDollar- 


Gem Damaskeene 


Blades, 7 for 35c 
(50c in Canada) 








The Gem takes up /:tt/e 
room—but gives big service. 


$1.00 


Complete 
outfit with 
7 blades in 
handsome 
case, 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 















There’s nothing to 
learn with a Gem— 
it’s simplicity itself. 











This label on Roofing insures service 


Certain-teed Roof- 
ing is giving excel- 
lent service on 
classes of buildings 
all over the world. 
Try it once— 
you'll buy again. 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


We have built up 
the biggest roofing 
and building paper 
mills in the worl 
by selling good 
goods at reason- 
able prices. 






Ask your dealer for prod- + Insulating Papers 
ucts made by us—they bear Wall Boards 
our name. oO oO in Plastic Roofing Cement 
oofin: : : Asphalt Cement 
(A pak) ~~ a Roof Coating 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 1-ply guaranteed 5 years Metal Paints 
Deadenin + 2-ply guaranteed 10 years Shingle Stains 
‘ar 
eiliee Poners 3-ply guaranteed 15 years Tir Coatine 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
New York City Boston Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland 
St. Louis Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh Detroit 
Kansaf City Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle London Hamburg 


Sydney 
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were little tots, and of father 
when they were children. He ¢ 

. “an 
Tom and Bess the humble little pir 
that he and mother started out in life 


and mother 


and point a moral thereby. [n fact rn 
is but one thing connected wit}; the family 
past that father may not bring up for the 
edification and entertainment of the family, 
He may not sermonize and {.1! his grow. 
ing progeny that father never did this . 
father never lid that, when he was a er 
because if he does, grandfs: 


her may slip 
> with soiled 
kets bulging 
many ways 
‘athers have 


in another film showing fat}; 
face, buttons all askew, and » 
with contraband goods, and 
different from the models {! 
the habit of holding the: 


Lavi 
been. Wee cs 

The cost of making th. films when a 
professional operator is employed is about 
25 cents a foot for outside work. Inside 
work is more expensive. 

Machines to show the pictures in the 
home can be purchased at almost any price 
one wishes to pay. 

In some Eastern cities families have 


purchased their own moving-picture eam. 
eras and some member of thx family has 
learned to operate them. These cameras 
range in price from $125 to $1,000, but a 
very good machine can be purchased fo 
$200, according to moving-picture men 
The cost of the camera depends largely 
upon the strength of the lens. : 

When a person operates his own machine 
the cost of the film is a considerable item. 
The negative film can be purchased for 
one cent a foot in 500-foot lots, but when 
the cost of having this film developed and 
printed is added, it brings the total to 
about ten cents a foot. 


MISCHANCES OF ALASKAN 
ENGINEERING 


ONGRESS has recently decided to 
devote $35,000,000 to the building 
of a new Alaskan railway, and determined 
the route. If there be any one who 
believes that, by this action, the most 
important step has been taken in the con- 
struction of such a road, he has yet to 
learn of the perils that are involved in 
engineering-work that must be exposed to 
the cruelty and treachery of an Alaskan 
winter. One of the difficulties met by 
the pioneers of railroad-building in Alaska 
who constructed the White Pass & Yukon 
road was of a more amusing nature, tho, 
to the men exposed to the risk of starvation 
many miles from food-depots, scarcely 
less serious than the risks to life and limb. 
It is related in the New York Press: 
While making the surveys over the pass, 
and subsequently during the work of con- 
struction, the railway-builders were brought 
into close relations with the bears who were 
the original inhabitants of the mountain- 
sides along which the line runs. 
Prompted by curiosity and hunger, the 
bears used to investigate the camps of the 
railway, and soon became so cunning and 
expert that nothing edible was safe from 
them unless it was watched day and night. 
The continuous heavy blasting at first 
frightened the animals, but they soon 
learned how to shelter themselves from 
the falling rocks and stones. They als 
learned to recognize the warning shouts of 
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she foreman and to post themselves so as to 
take advantage of the temporary absence 
the men in order to steal the contents 


of their dinner-pails. 

Some idea of the labor involved in the 
building of this road may be gained from 
the intelligence that in the first forty miles 
of the line there are sixty-seven bridges, 
aggregating 11,540 feet in length, many of 
them spun across the steep sides of deep, 
almost inaccessible cafions. In winter- 
time the snow that must be removed be- 
fore work could be continued was often 
twenty-five to thirty feet deep, and the 
temperature varied little beyond the 
limits of twenty to forty below zero. The 
most striking achievement in this work 
was in the course of the construction of 
Alaska’s railway, : the Copper 
River road. 


second 
Here it was necessary to span 
Miles Glacier, and the bridge, finally 
completed, is 1,500 feet across. It spans a 
double turn in the Copper River, which 
fows between the sheer 300-foot faces of 
the Miles and Childs glaciers, both ‘‘liv- 
ing.” Down this defile course thousands 
of icebergs with every spring break-up. 
Could the supporting pillars of the bridge’s 
four spans withstand these masses of ice 
propelled by the Copper River’s twelve- 
mile current? We read: 


Everybody declared the feat impossible, 
but it was carried through after two years’ 
srenuous fighting against fearful odds. 
Great concrete piers, begun through the 
winter’s ice, were driven forty to fifty 
feet through the river bottom to bedrock 
and there anchored. They were built of 
slid conerete heavily reenforced with 
steel A row of eighty-pound rails was 
set a foot apart all around and the whole 
structure bound together within the con- 
crete in an amazingly massive manner. 
Then above the piers ice-breakers of the 
same construction were raised. 

The piers being finished, it was now 
necessary to connect them with a roadway 
of steel, and this had to be done in the 
winter, since no false work would stand 
against the moving ice. It was a fearful 
and trying task. First there were the 
bitter cold, the continual snow-storms, and 
the piercing wind blowing from sixty to 
ninety miles an hour and hurling particles of 
fine ice and snow through the air that cut 
the face like fine shot. 

Work was hurried forward, and the last 
span was almost in place when it was seen 
that the false work that carried it had 
moved a distance of fifteen inches. The 
false work that carried this span con- 
sisted of a thousand or two of piles driven 
deep into the bottom of the river forty 
feet below the surface. The ice was a solid 
sheet seven feet thick, and it was borne 
ma twelve-knot current. Into it the 
forest: of piles was solidly frozen. But the 
ring break-up had begun on the river, 
ad the ice-cap, lifted twenty feet above 
ils winter bed by the flood, was moving. 
The false work, carrying a mass of un- 
finished steel, was fifteen inches out of line 
ad had to be put back if communication 
was to be established with the other side 
that winter. 

Any moment, for all the engineers knew, 
the false work and span would be carried 
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The Low Cost of Breeze 


EEPING cool in 
Summer no longer 
depends upon going 


away. Now it is less expen- 
sive to bring breeze home. 


As an economical breeze 
maker, the Westinghouse 
Electric Fan is known from 
coast to coast. Last year 
there were close to a million 
in use. Each season the 
demand has been greater 
than the supply. 


The lines and finish of the 
Westinghouse Fan are in 
harmony with any good 
surroundings. Its felt-pad- 
ded base protects highly 
polished surfaces of fine 
furniture from scratching. 


This was the first elec- 
tric fan to be made with 
drawn steel frame. Such a 
combination of lightness 
and strength makes it easy 
to handle and a perfect fan 
for the home. 


Keeping customers cool is no longer a great expense for store- 
keepers, restaurateurs and the proprietors of theatres. With a 
Westinghouse Fan costing 5c. a day to run (the smallest size 
about 2c. a day) there is no lack of breeze to make summer 


trading easy. 


Westinghouse Fans come in twelve styles—desk and bracket 
and oscillating, complete with cord and connection, ready to run. 
Buy now, before hot weather exhausts the supply in the style you 
want. Send for Fan Booklet and the name of the right dealer. 


Address Dept. AD. 





outfits, electric ranges, 


high quality. 





ESTINGHOUSE cooking utensils and irons, household motors, 
electric systems for automobiles, ventilating fans, battery charging 
Westinghouse Mazda 
Westinghouse electric devices for every need—are in demand every- 
where because the name Westinghouse is recognized as a guarantee of 
Write us for information on any electrical device you'need. 


Lamps—in fact, 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 















=’. Potter Auto Houses 


Potter **Redybilt’’ Auto 
Houses are cheaper 
than you can build 
and more satisfac- 
tory. Made of Cyp- 
ress, painted tosuit. 
Shipped knocked- 
down ; easy to set up 
and to take down for 
moving. Bookletfree 
Potter & Co., Box 100 


E Downers Grove, Ll, 








DELUSIONS IN DIET 


By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


An interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent 
authority, on the quantity and quality of food required 
by the normal person. Discusses Fletcherism and the 
theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and concludes 
that the advocates of parcimony in nutrition are in 
opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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SOUTH 
1223 Hibernia Bank 


Insist on Cypress at your 





Let our “ALL ROUND HEL 
oo CYPRESS MFRS.’ 
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“Short Cuts to Good 
Carpentry”— 


(Vol. 36, Cypress Pocket Library) 


48 pages of authoritative in- 
struction (simple, clear and 
stimulating) ully illustrat- 
ed and with big Supple- 
ment, 24 x 36 in. with detailed 
Working Drawings that 
show how to make twelve 
hard jobs” easy, safe and 
economical of both labor 
and lumber. Read what 
Fa Life,” (Rochester, 
Y. ¥.) says of 


“*SHORT CUTS to 
GOOD CARPENTRY” 


“It isa guide book for 
the man or boy who 
can handle a saw or 
hammer and wants 
to know how to use 
them to the best 
advantage."’Ten 
topics pertain- 
ing tothe 
house and 
4 about 

barns. 
Sent 
sree 
with 


WE TRUST 
YOUR OWN 


to INSURE USING 
CYPRESS on your job. 
“The Wood Eternal” 

keeps values going up by 
keeping the old place from 
“running down.” 








ENT" help YO 
"ASSN. 
La., and 1223 Heard Nat’l Bank Jacksonville, Fla. 


= dealer's. 


Tf he hasn't it, let us know immediately. 











Famous 
Acousticon 


Please do not confuse the Acousticon with 
any otherinstrument. Itis theone you regulate 
instantly to cover every degree of deafness, 


Hear Every Sound 


near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out- 
doors, under every conceivable alten, The 
Acousticon receives the sound by our exclusive 
patented indirect principle, and transmits it to 
raed hearing in its original tone. Not 
jurred—not @ single sound is harsh. 
Unless ‘‘stone deaf’? the Acousticon 
enables you to hear ev 
fectly. Not a theo 
tried—but a_world- 


free 
trial 









IN ADVANCE 


Write for Special Limited Offer—send 

no money—not even ae to buy. 

Let us prove the Acoustiecon is the instrument 
you must use our risk on Ly —— ioee Tie. 


Easy T EFMS Accostcon on our r esay 

monthly paymen’ n csi 

W. it now for free book of facts for the 
THE deaf—testimonials from ministers, 


os 


yd eed yea tem a es everywhere. 


ompany, 
nie Cendter blag aoe - 2S St.. New York 
3 treet, Toronto, Canada 


DEAF 


Now Direct By Mail 








When your own painter suggests 


Zinc 


for the paint he is going to use 
on your house, it is a sign that 
he is negotiating for all your 
future work. 


“Your Move"? is a book that supplies sufficient 
information for you to act upon. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 416, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 











away. They knew it would be 


tussle against seemingly eee Ree - 
odds, but they determined to soo it throu ny 
Steam from every avails bk engine . 

driven into small feed-pipes, snd every min 
in camp was put to work { vot 
or chop the seven feet of ice clear of th 
piles. And it was done. holes er 
kept open throughout th and ni * 
and in the bitter arctic eid nae of 
crosspieces were unbolted « hifted while 


the river rose twenty-one {* 
Then began the movem 


‘ ' up-stres 
At first it was but an in — 


; a day; then 
three or four inches. Th elting and 
chopping went on alnx unceasingly 
Anchorages were hastily hui! into the ice 


above the bridge, and, while « vang thawed 
and chopped at the ice around the piles, 
the whole 450 feet of towe ” 


ing bridge- 
work was pulled, dragged, and pe 
inch by inch back into ils place, The 
engineers worked with feverish activity, 
It was midnight, after an cighteen-hour 
day of one shift, that the last bolt was 
driven home and the span settled down 
on its concrete bed. At one o'clock the 


whole 450 feet of false work was a chaotic 
wreck. The river had lost iis fight—too 
late by less than a single hour. 





WRITING TO “G. 0. DETIC” 


F THERE is any job more disconcerting 
than matching up finger-prints or stick- 
ing the bristles into tooth-brushes, it must 
be that of deciphering frenzied chirography 
in the Government postal service. There 
are an astonishing number of people who 
do not take the trouble to verify the address 
on an envelop before it is sent, many 
others who do not even take the trouble to 
make sure of the address before it is written, 
and plenty of our newly arrived citizens 
who have not the slightest idea how to 
spell, except perhaps in their native orthog- 
raphy, the American names that they hear. 
In spite of all this, letters do manage to get 
to the people they are intended to reach, 
in the large majority of cases. One amus- 
ing instance of the postman’s troubles, and 
some bewildering examples of the riddles 
that were placed before him, are given by 
the Tacoma News: 


Whenever one of the mail-slingers on the 
force of Postmaster Otto Praeger, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., finds an address he can not 
decipher, he takes a chance and sends the 
missive to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and he is nearly always right. What the 
general public does not know about this 
ancient bureau of the Government is con- 
siderable, judging by the way letters come 
addrest there. 

The other day a letter was delivered at 
the Survey offices, addrest to ‘‘Supt. Geo. 
Detic. * Another came for ‘‘G. O. Detie, 
Esq.” In the Survey “morgue” there is a 
collection of forty freak envelops, all bear- 
ing evidence of the fact that the writers of 
the letters had a very hazy idea of the 
title of the oldest scientific bureau of the 
Government. 

One man wrote to “E. P. DeCoast, 
Geodetic Survey.” One correspondent, 


who did not pay the proper respect to the 
Survey’s age, called it the “United States 
Coast and Energetic Survey. 


A writer 
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popelessly at s°* addrest it as the “‘C. D. G. 
vice. . 
woah the forms which the title of the 
fice has assured in letters received are 
ae picturesue than accurate. Here are 
afewof them: | . 

“Mr. Geodesie, survey department, 
“Bast and Veodetic Survey,” “Superin- 
tendent of Coal Survey,” ‘‘U. S. Geodetic 
and Coat survey,” “Coast and Geodeatic 
Survey,” ‘* Gordetical Survey,’ Geoditz 
Coast Servay,”” “Supt. Dodie survey, 
“Geeretary of the U. S. Judie Work Coast,” 
“Director Geodecit Surbey,” ‘‘Coast and 
Araditie Survey,” ““U. S. Coast-Gerothey 
survey,” ‘Coast and Gevelitie Survey,” 
“Coast Angeodetie Survey,” “Coast and 
(redotie Survey,” “Coast and Geologic 
survey,” “N. Y. Coots and Geodetic 
survey,” ‘“‘Geodedick Survey,” “‘Post and 
Duodetic Survey,” ‘‘Coats and Cordelic 
survey,” “Bureau of Hydrography and 
(eodity,” ‘‘Geogodedtic Dept.,” and 
“Office of Godesic.” 

At the Coast and Survey Bureau they 
tell a story of one of the officers of the 
organization who registered at a hotel on a 
business trip out of town as “‘John Smith, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.”” His hand- 
witing was not very legible, and the next 
day he was surprized to see his arrival 
amounced in the local paper as “ Mr. John 
smith, Consul-General, Surrey, England.” 





A NEW FRENCH SOLDIER 
A T the beginning of the war we read 
IX not a little in American papers of the 
por equipment of the French soldier. His 


paper knapsack and haphazard method of . 


fighting were contrasted pointedly with the 
complete outfits of the Germans and their 
machine-like discipline. It is a pleasure to 
find, now that we are more acquainted with 
the Frenchman in active service, that he 
isnot quite so benighted and hopeless as 
ve might at first have judged. Not only 
ishe holding his place among the nations 
now at war, but, more than that, he com- 
pares more than favorably with the Freneh 
This we 
have on the word of the correspondent, C. 
l. Barnard, whose experiences in the 
franco-Prussian War give him the right to 
judge of the French soldier of to-day. In 
the New York Tribune he praises elo- 
quently the spirit of fraternity, the tacit, 
“patriarchal” discipline, and the splendid 
norale in the fighting-lines of France, and 
continues : 


vidier of a former generation. 


Napoleon said that every French soldier 
atied in his knapsack a marshal’s baton. 
Today every poilu, to use the popular 
ttm applied to the French Tommy Atkins; 
vars in his heart the moral certitude of 
final victory. 

[well remember the deprest, sad, anxious 
‘pressions of the French soldiers during 
the latter months of the war of 1870-71. 
lw them later returning from Tonkin 
id from the campaigns in Africa, and 
‘ently I accompanied the headquarters 
‘aff during the autumn maneuvers. But 
te French national soldier to-day is a 
Wally different human being. He has a 
‘rt of Oliver Cromwell earnestness and 
hith, and that patriotic consciousness of 
khting for the principles of our own 
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Bathe The New Way 
Feel Like A King 


New Improved Kenny Needle Shower—Fits Any Tub—Only $6 





HasAll These 
Advantages 


1 No Water Strikes 
* Your Head—Only 


showerwomen can enjoy. 


2 No Clammy, 
* Sloppy Curtain 
to spoil your enjoyment. 
3 Guaranteed Not 
* to Splash Out— 
See explanation below. 
4 Only Sanitary 
* Way to Bathe— 
All water that hits your 
body is fresh and clean. 
The Only All- 
* Metal Shower 
—No rubber hose or 
sloppy curtain, 
ty Fits Any Bath 
* Tub—A style for 
every kind of faucet. 
No tools needed. 
To Let Water 
¢ Run Direct Into 
Tub—simply un- 
screw faucet plug 
(which hangs on chain). 








Send No Money—Try It Free 


Nothing like a daily needle shower to send the blood 
racing through your veins. Wakes you up, and gives you 
all-day-vim. Then, after a hard day at the office, it will 
make you feel like new——-make going out in the evening 
a pleasure instead of a tax. Many doctors prescribe it. 
Better than a tonic. Great fun too. And cleaner than tub 
bathing, because only fresh water hits your body. You 
don't bathe in water you've washed in. 


A Revolutionary Impr t 

Until now needle showers have been a millionaire’s luxury. 
Overhead showers with their gsnoren sloppy curtains are un- 
satisfactory. But here is an all-metal needle shower, new in ev- 
ery way, which has all the advantages of $200 stationary built- 
in showers, and the price is only $6, if after a test you decide to 
keep it. Fits Any Tub 

No matter what kind of a faucet you have, you can attac 
the new Kenny Shower in a jiffy and it’s never in the way. No 
tools needed. Then turn on the hot or cold water and have the 
most (preening bath of your life. If you want to turn the 
water into the tub through the faucet, a single twist of a screw 
cap hae to a chain lets the water into the tub. 
take a second! 

Won’t Splash on the Floor 

The Kenny Shower contains a patented feature which 
keeps it from splashing over the sides of the tub. It's all in the 
angles at which the spray heads are set. They face obliquely 
toward the center. The water thus hits your body so that it 
“breaks” and falls down into the tub. The. ten days’ free test 
will prove this to you, as it has to thousands of others. 


Good To Look At and Strong 
Don’t think because the price is so low that the Kenny is 
a makeshift or toy. Farfromit. It’s made of the finest brass, 
heavily nickel coated. A fit companion for the handsomest 
bathroom fixtures. Built to last a lifetime. 
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And the stream of water you get from the four sep- 
arate sprays beats any shower you ever stood under. 
No matter how weak or strong your water pressure, the 
Kenny adjusts itself to it. 


Try It Ten Days Free 
No words can describe this wonderful new way to 
bathe. You must actually experience the fit-as-a-fight- 
ing-cock feeling it gives you, to appre- 


Let Users Tell You 


“The shower fixture is all 
you claim for it and more."’ 
—Iney Logan, U.S. Post Of- 
fice, Milton, Pa. 

“Once used, it becomes 
an absolute necessity."’— 
Edward B. O'Reilly, Stock 
and Investment Broker, 
York, Pa. 

“Your shower is the near- 
est thing to a swim I ever 
saw and certainly has it on 
the overhead shower.’’— 


Wim. H, Klug. 
“The shower bath is a 
great joy.’’— Newton C. 


Fassett, The C. M. Fassett 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 

“Il would not take $25 for 
mine if I could not get an- 
other.’’——Harry H. Clark, 
C. Kenyon Co., N. Y. City. 

“It certainly is a gem.”’ 
—dJames R. Linehan, The 
Crowell Pub. Co., N.Y. City. 

“I have attached it and 
found it to work splendid- 
ly. I would not be without 
it for twice the amount it 
has cost.’’——A. S. Wirtner, 
171 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

“I was enjoying the most 
delicious bath I had ever 
taken. Would not be with- 
out one of your showers 
under any circumstances.”" 
—Fred. Schulze, 
McAlister, Okla. 

*‘T find it to be indispen- 
sable in my bathroom.’’— 
A. Case Redewill, Redewill 
Music Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

These letters are but a 
Jew. We have thousands 
like them. 





ciate its value to you. at’s why we 
don't ask you for a penny in advance. 
We want you to use the Kenny Needle 
Shower first before you decide to buy. l 
Send no money, merely mail the cou- 
pon, enclosing your business card or 
giving a reference, and by return parcel 
post, all charges prepaid, this new kind 
of a shower will reach you. Mail the 
coupon right now before you turn this 
page, as this announcement may not 
appear again. 


J.D. Reddan Specialty Co. | 


25 West Broadway, NewYork City 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


| days. 
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Ainins 
GENUINE ° 


Made of Imported Havana 
i our ISc cigars. 

——- them “Diamonds in the a All 434 inches long. ay 
Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if y: C east do’ 
tion strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 

To each purchaser of 100 Edwin’s Genuine Havana Seconds, we will, for 0c extra, send Edwin's 
“SAMPLE CASE” containing one sample cigar each of our 12 Rest Sellers—all Bargain Values— 
priced up to $12.00 per 100, Inelnde this in your order, It’s the biggest sample valine ever offered. 


TRAE a Ree Ge: Acquainted 


hargest Mail Order Cigar 


a padenveadonn 


100 avana Seconds ‘ 
From Factory Direct To YOU By Ex. or Parcel Post Prepaid 


‘ou don't receive at 


Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short 
They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but, you don't smoke looks. 


uble value. Men- 


2338-2342 THino Ave..New York 


Howse in the World 








100 at this “Get 









J.D. Reddan Specialty Company 

25 W. Broadway, New York City 

5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(Address nearest office) 

You may send me a Kenny Four Spray 

Needle Shower on approval. 

return the shower or remit $6 within ten 


I will either 
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Non-skid Safety 


whose action on the slippery pavement | 
You can see 
You can feel 
You can hear 


All three senses continually reassure you when 


riding on Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP TIRES 


You can see the car’s undevia- 
ting obedience to the wheel on 
curves or straightaway. 


You can feel the positive hold 
of the wheels where you in- 
stinctively brace against a slip 
that doesn’t happen. 


You can hear the drum- 
ming suction purr attest- 
ing the action of the 
strong vacuum cups, the 
only principle by which 
rubber projections can 
grip a smooth wet 
surface. 

By all these signs 

you know you're safe 


Important to bear in mind: 


The Vacuum Cup suction grip 
operates only against skidding 
—it has no retarding effect 
whatever upon the car. 


Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches 
and service agencies 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


An IndependentCompany with an § 
Independent Selling Policy. 


Certified 
average 
mileage 
A.C.A 
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6 dew Old Days and the Old Ways of 
Motoring are Past. 


_.. Certain accessories not only make motoring a joy, but are absolutely essen- 
tial. Many automobile manufacturers like Packard, Peerless, Franklin, Premier, 
Velie, Lexington, King, furnish the Kellogg Pump as regular equipment. 
Others are coming to it fast. If your car is not equipped, order and install ¢ 
before another day passes: you will appreciate the 


Ensine Driven 
ELLOG 
Tire Pump 


Complete with air 
gauge, hose and at- 
tachments carefully 
fitted and ready to 
install on any car. 


Ready Also 
for Needs oil once a month—splash system. 4 
rings; carbon steel shaft; grey iron cylinder. 
made as well as your engine. 


BUICK 
CHALMERS 
CHANDLER 
HUPMOBILE 
HUDSON 
OVERLAND 
STUDEBAKER 
and many 
others 


and comfort. Saves time, temper and tires. 


If your dealer does not have pump with attachment 


dealer's name. We protect our dealers. D 


“Oh, John!” 


$15 


Special for Ford, $9.50; Dodge, $10 
“Guaranteed Not to Spray Oil With Air” 


metal piston 
Designed and 


The Attachments Make This the Perfect Outfit 
When you need a tire pump, you need a good one. 
good starter, the Kellogg Pump is the accessory you want 
on your car because of its dependability, its convenience 


Like a 


Distributors in All Leading Centers 


s for your model 


in stock, save time by sending us $15 with name and model of car and 
escriptive matter free. 


KELLOGG MFG. CO., 10-20 Circle Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Declaration of Independence 
have imbued the soldiers 
Washington. 

Wearing his loose, comfor‘a] 
blue trousers, tunic, overcoat 
loaded up with sacks of co »/king-utensil 
entrenching-tools, and rifl ammunition 
and burrowing about like 2 rabbit in the 
trenches, he retains his some.})at angeles 
wonted slouch, his free and easy ways hi 
unkempt, unshaven appearan ‘that would 
be the despair of the corseiad, begloved 
automatic martinets of Potsdam. But he 
1S @ vigorous, active, quick-witted little 
fellow, with grim determination in every 
line of his face, and his eyes gleam with 
inspiration and confidence, evoking some 
mystic influence of Jeanne d’ Are. 

Another striking characteristic of the 
new army is the comparatively youthful 
ages of the generals of higher command 
With rare and noteworthy exceptions the 
old chiefs have been relentlessly retired 
Captains have been promoted to colonels, 
lieutenants to captains, and sergeants to 
lieutenants. The average age of a briga- 
dier-general now is about forty. There are 
many captains of four-and-twenty. These 
newcomers are welcomed with open arms 
by the professional officers, who never fail 
to give them the full benefits of their longer 
experience. 


that must 
of George 
le, horizon. 
, and cap, and 


CELEBRATING BREAKFAST 


HERE is the poet or essayist who 
has written of the art 
fasting? 


of break- 
Many have celebrated dinner— 
from the cotier’s humble meal to the ap- 
palling amplitude of the banquet-board. 
Even tea and luncheon have had a lesser 
share of attention. But breakfast has 
languished. Is it because the writer, 
traditional burner of midnight oil, has 
himself slighted the morning meal? <A 
hasty throwing on of garments, a stumbling 
progress to the breakfast-room, and a dul 
and unimaginative consumption of food, 
not as a meal, but as a formality whieh 
must precede your truly wakeful hours— 
if this has been your customary morning 
procedure, then you, too, have missed the 
flavor of a day to which breakfast has been 
a stimulant rather than a narcotic. There 
are many ways of celebrating breakfast, 
but few more enticing than that described 
by the Columbus Dispatch in the following 
editorial: 


You will not know all of the delights of 
living until you take breakfast in the 
country. Not the formal breakfast, after 
a night spent with a farmer, but an informal 
affair, cooked by yourself, after an early- 
morning spin in a motor to a shady spot 
along the creek. 

The breakfast consists of ham and eggs. 
Anything else for breakfast is sacrilegious, 
especially if it is served out-of-doors. A 
slice of ham and a few eggs, an automobile 
and a little salt, a match and a couple 
of stones and an iron skillet—and there 
you are, at the gates of paradise with a 
combination to the lock. 

Place the stones side by side, six inches 
apart. Fill in between with twigs and 
apply a match. Place the skillet on top of 
the rocks, and fry the ham—slowly. Thet, 
removing the ham but leaving the grease, 
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nals a A twelve-cylinder car 
i that recasts every motor car stand- 
ity whi ) ard and antiquates all the previous 
7 snotiige ideas of motor car sufficiency. 


missed the 
st has been 


ic. ‘There Wl Rah By a rapidity of pick-up, a range of high-gear 

breakfast, i ¥ activity, an ease of hill-climbing, a sureness of 

t described : . . ] b 

» followin sustained speed and a nicety of control never be- 
fore combined in any motor car, it is the absolute 


delights of master of every situation and the perfect servant 


ast in the 


fast, after of every driver. : 
an informal ' 
ae Chassis in two lengths. The I-35—Wheelbase 135 inches. The I-25 ' 
. —Wheelbase 125 inches. Descriptive Literature mailed on request. : 
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Repaired Forever 
in 11/2 Minutes 


You can repair any puncture or small blow-out 
in 1% minutes after locating the puncture. The 
repair is permanent—the tube will never again 
leak at that point. The tube is not injured. 
The shoe is not affected, for, when inflated, 

the plug makes no “‘bump.’’ No 





scramble or fry the eggs, 
is served. And he who ents 
feast is recreated. 

The early-morning drive in ; 
in itself the most delightful of (| 
Why more people do not tak 
of the early driving we do not 
drive at night or during the 
comparable with the drive 
morning—when the dust is s' 
with the dew; when the birds 


everywhere, taking up the d 


and breakfast 


of such a 
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, advantage 
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are flitting 
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Guarantee 


Sampson Plugs 
are guaranteed 
never .to leak or 
damage the tube 
or shoe. Money 


cement is used and no cleaning or 
scraping required. Anyone can 
put in a Sampson Plug, so simple 
is the operation. Results are abso- 


when all of Nature seems refreshed and 


rested from the struggle of 


day—that is the time to driv: 
would get all there is to be ¢ 


modern chariot of gladness. 


the previous 
a car if one 
ot from this 
Delightful as 





lutely guaranteed. With the tool, 


back if it are 


not satis you make a round hole of punc- 


ture. Spread hole 
with tool to admit 
plug. Screw down 
plug; snap off end 
of bolt with thumb. 
The puncture is 
repaired forever. 


“ NO— 


Spread hole 
Cleaning 
Cement 


SAMPSON | Wes ic 


ih, i a CUV can- 
Feather-Edge “tn 
Innertube Plug 


Screw down plug E> 
Most Supply Dealers and Garages sell Sampson Plugs. If 
you have any trouble in finding them, we will ship direct, 
prepaying carriage charges. 
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a 
3 Outfits = 


No, 1 Sampson Plug Outfit, Forged Sna ff , 
Steel Tool and 6 plugs of assorted eS ~~ 


sizes in carton—$1.50. 

No, 2 Sampson Plug Outfit, 
Forged Steel Tool and 12 
plugs in black enamel box— 
$2.50. 


Money refunded at any time if you 
want it, 








No. 3 Motorcycle Kit, 
Forged Steel Tool and 6 
plugs in substantial wal- 
let—81. 50. 


Stevens & Co. 
Established 1899 

Manufacturers and Distributors 

to Wholesalers of A b Motor- 

cycle and Bicycle Supplies. 


371 Broadway 





New York City afraid of a 


puncture? 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect your 
ideas, they bring wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” 
and “How to Get Your Patent.” RANDOLPH & CoO., 


p Patent Attorneys, Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


PLACE WT RUBBER. Flexible 
sears © Nathan secaeen Arch Support 
give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 
ALways FRESH arches. Relieve and prevent flat 


feet. Write for Booklet and FREE 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 


Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-A Reade St., N.Y, 

















Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 











View of arch 
cut with knife. 
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BS 


Y pay not a cent for the reputation 
of Bicycle Oards, but for the quality 
that made and keeps it up, 

Ivory or Air-Cashion Finish 


CINCINNATI.U.S A_ 





THE U.S.PLAYING CARD Co. 





it is, the breakfast is only a by-product of 
a distillation that adds health and happiness 
to all who thus indulge in early driving, 


THEY REFUSED TO DIE 


MONG the stories that drift in, true 

and imaginative, is a rather remark. 
able one telling of a trench defended at 
the last moment by what must have seemed 
to the enemy a score of dead men. Having 
apparently cleaned out an entrenchment, 
their feelings can well be imagined when 
the supposedly easy conquest was turned 
into a stubborn resistancé. The 
more superstitious among them, already 
schooled in the depth of bitterness with 
which this war has been fought, must have 
been considerably upset to find the dead 
really rising up to fight them. As the 
story is told, in the New York Sun, by a 
lieutenant of the defenders: 


most 


We were at work fixing up a trench we 
had carried, with two sentinels watching at 
the sand-bags barricading the end so that 
we could work quietly. Suddenly from a 
communication trench which we had not 
seen, an avalanche of hand-grenades fell 
on our heads. Before we knew, ten men 
were laid low, dead or wounded, in a heap. 

I was just opening my mouth to urge 
them to attack when a stone from the 
parapet, loosened by a projectile, hit me 
on the head and I fell unconscious, but not 
for more than a second as a shell-splinter 
tore my hand and the pain brought me to. 

As I opened my eyes, I saw the Boches 
leaping over the sand-bags into the trench, 
about twenty of them. They had no 
rifles, but carried a sort of wicker pannier 
full of bombs. I looked toward my left; 
all our men were gone, the trench empty. 
The Boches were advancing; a few more 
steps and they would be on me. 

At this moment one of my men, laid 
out on the ground with a wound on his 
forehead, another on his chin, and his 
whole face «treaming with blood, sat up, 
seized a sack of grenades near him, and 
shouted: 

“Up, dead, and at ’em 

He got on his knees and hurled grenades 
into the thick of the Boches. At his call 
three other wounded started up. Two of 
them, who had broken legs, seized rifles 
and began a rapid fire, every shot of which 
told. The third, whose left arm hung limp, 
tore out his bayonet with his right. When 
I had recovered enough to rise, half the 
enemy was down, the other half in disorderly 
flight. 
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ran SPICE OF LIFE 


Rough.—H»—* So your dear count was 


motor js Es, 
unded ? “ . 
sae sa Yes, but his picture doesn’t 
age 
w. The show 


: a The front view.’ —Life. 
y is im . That’s a Lif 


- in the 

id heavy Agriculture, 1915. —‘How many head 

e flitting ¢ live stock you got on the place? ” 

'S work; “Live stock?” echoed the somewhat 

hed and puzzled farmer. ‘‘ What d’ ye mean by How often do you stop for oil ? 
previous jive stock? I got four steam-tractors and ire: 
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#3 : i ‘ i Y “cc ” . 
Navy, and a sister and two aunts to the that wears poorly lubricates 
Red-Cross organization.’”’—Punch. Correct Lubrication poorly. i 
in, true Esplanation; Inthe Chart pow she ter orote | — For the next 500 miles note down 


" iti — - ; G hould b d. Fo le, ‘A’ Gargoyle Mo- - : 
Unwelcome Recognition—Lirrtye Girt Soclticny, Feremmale, "4 eeemepeees | the quantity of oil you use. 


remark- —“ My father says he has often seen The recommendations cover all models of both pleas- 

















It is due partly to the oil’s lubricating eff- 
Fg ee wg ‘lar, © clency—which remains unimpaired under the heat 

of service—and partly to the correctness of the 
oil’s body, which assures an adequate supply to 
all working parts and a perfect seal between pis- 


onded at st. in ure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. Then clean out your motor. For the following 
| me \ ca ak ae a a oe grog, gary geoany gum Mb og miles use the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
€ seemed PLEASED ACTRES i Ob Cie Re say te = be specified for your car in the Chart on this page. 
Having he saw me in, dear ? pe 2) 2) 2) 2) 2/8] 2) 8] 3 Again note the quantity consumed. 
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As the fq Dale Froth. omental PE: res With a perfect piston seal, fuel gases cannot 
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The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for gasoline motor lubri- 
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men, laid tion among people of artistic sense. Im- Oakland... cation, purified to remove free carbon, are: 
id yell his mina on _entering the room the oe n Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

oak ti isitor’s eye will be struck by a carved Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
1, sat up walking-stick of great weight and beauty.” PO 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


For Electric Velietes use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ for motor 
and enclosed chains. For open chains and differential use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*C.”’ 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest 
to purchase in original packages. Look ‘for the red Gargoyle 
onthe container. For information, kindly address any inquiry 
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SOR”, Well Known.—Making the geography “ Seeme 


s . . lesson as interesting as possible, the teacher ° ee carriage Pp 
Substantial, not only in appearance, but in e 7. ‘ ” 5 t ,O ; A 
construction. Hardened, machine-cut gears, | asked the name of one of our Allies. cal Exhibitions of one. 


ball-bearing vibrator. A slight pressure of the “Re pee WO eae * Lyon & Healy’s Famous Collection of “Oh, a 
hand on the knob produces a powerful, far- France, cried one little boy. 


reaching warning note that never fails. Other ** Now name a town in France.”’ Rare Old Violi my hay. 
peo gin tg we ones te “Somewhere,” promptly returned the | v Ins eatin’ it, 
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factful.—1.ittle Charlotte, accompanied 

her mother to the home of an acquaintance, 

a dinner-dance was being given. 

When the dessert-course was reached the 

jittle girl was brought down and given a 
next to her mother at the table. 

The hostess was a woman much given 
to talking, and, in relating some interesting 
incidents, quite forgot to give little Char- 
lotte anything to eat. 

After some time had elapsed, Charlotte 
ould bear it no longer. With the sobs 
rising in her throat, she held up her plate as 
high as she could and said: 

“ Does anybody want a clean plate? ””— 
New York Times. 


No Nebuchadnezzar.—‘ D’y want all 
the road?’ shouted an irate motor-driver, 
toting for all he was worth in a narrow 


country Jane. ‘* Pull aside, and let me . 


ss by!’ 

“Whoa, steady now,” grinned the 
farmer, from the top of a lead of hay. “I 
dunno as I’m in any hurry.” 

“You are looking for trouble, my 
man!’’ spluttered the fellow in the car, 
ys the motor throbbed and fumed im- 
patiently. * Are you going to move or 
not?” 

“T don’t know as I be in any hurry 
morning.” 

“Seemed in hurry enough to let that 

carriage pass just now,” smiled the angry 
one. 
“Oh, ay! But that horse wuz eatin’ 
my hay. There ain’t no danger o’ you 
eatin’ it, I reckon—you don’t look 
hungry ! ’’—Tit-Bits. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


ITALY 


May 20.—The Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by a six-to-one vote, grants full 
powers to the Government in the event 
of war, and authorizes a declaration 
and necessary expenditures. The Gov- 
ernment issues a ‘‘ Green Book,”’ detail- 
ing the negotiations with Austria lead- 
ing to the present situation. 


May 21.—The Italian Senate ratifies the 
war-bill of the Chamber of Deputies 
by a nearly unanimous vote. 


May 22.—A general Italian naval and 
military mobilization is ordered. 


May 23.—Italy declares war on Austria. 
Premier Burian, of Austria-Hungary, 
resigns, to be succeeded by the Hun- 
garian Premier, Count Tisza. 

The first Italian-Austrian engagement is 
reported as taking place in the Austrian 
Tyrol, between frontier patrols. 


May 24.—Germany declares war on Italy. 
Hostilities commence along the Adriatic, 
and Venice suffers from air bombs. 


May 25.—Italian invaders take four 
border towns in Austria and threaten 
Goritz and Gradisca in the drive toward 
Trieste. Vienna reports an Italian 
destroyer captured in the Adriatic 
attack of the day before. 


IN THE WEST 
May 20.—The fighting north of Arras is 
gradually revived with the passing of 


the rains. The French report gains 
near Ailly. 


May 23.—A general German assault, from 
Arras to the sea, is beaten back. 


ODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


You have read the specifica- 
tions before, but you can well 
afford to read them again as 
a reminder of how fine the 
car really is: 


One-man top; Jiffy curtains; real leather 
upholstery, deep, soft tufting- of natural 
curled hair; streamline steel body; oval 
moulded fenders; 30-35 h. p. bloc motor with 
removable head; full floating rear axle; 
Timken bearings thruout; imported Swiss 
ball bearings in clutch and transmission; 
waterproof Ei gneto; 12-volt 
Northeast motor generator for starting 
and lighting; self-lubricating Chrome Van- 
adium steel springs; drop forgings and 
drawn work instead of castings. 





The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 
Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BRotTHERS, Detroit 
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TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR BROWNED FISH — 
Mix 1 cup cold cooked fish with 1 cup chopped cold potatoes. Season 
Ss with salt and pepper and 1 teaspoon LEA & BERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter, put in fish mixture, stir till heated, 
then cook without stirring until browned; fold and turn like 

an omelet. Serve hot. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon Request by Post Card. 
LEA & PERRINS 
231 West Street 
New York 
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Plants are living things and need é 
food while they are growing. June & 
is a splendid time to apply thatideal ¢ 
plant food, Radium Brand Fertilizer 


(R.A. F.). Top dress your lawn 
with it, dig it in around your flowers, 
vegetables, shrubbery, etc. Feed 
the plants that they may have 
strength and vitality, and they will 
come through the summer strong 
and beautiful. One pound will fer- 
tilize 50 sq. ft., or a plot 10x5 feet. 


@ RADIUM &® 


FERTILIZER (Plant Food) 
“Wate Thnge Qrow-" 


contains Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Pot- 
ash and Radium Element. Radium has 
an influence described by scientists as very 
similar in its effects upon vegetation to 
the ultra-violet rays of the sun, and as 
applied to growing things is the most im- 
portant discovery of the century. 


How To Get Radium Brand 
Fertilizer (R. A. F.) 


Radium Brand Fertilizer (R.A. F.) meets a 
need among thousands of people who grow things 
in a small way, and want a concentrated plant 
food in handy form. Your dealer probably has 
it; if not, we will send, prepaid, any of the 
following, ‘East of the Mississippi River, Be- 
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BS 
2DUISSLAES DID LOD BOOve On RI. Bs: 
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° 


& yond add Se Ib. % 
& 12 oz. can, $ .25 2 Ib. can, $ .50 
& 5 lb. can, $1.00 10 Ib. can, $1. 


25 Ib. can, $3.75 


Please mention dealer’s name in writing 
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Permanent territorial representatives want- 
ed to handle and introduce Radium Brand 
Fertilizer (R.A.F.). Writeus for particulars 











RADIUM FERTILIZER CO. 
207 Vanadium Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Free Booklet—Many in- 
teresting facts about the im- 
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Try 5 lbs. for $1 


Send us $1 and we will 
send you this 5 lb. can of 
Radium Brand Fertilizer 
repaid. This 
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Fireless Cooker 


Send No Money—Try It 10 Days Free 
Why be a slave to cooking? Here's a new kind of 
7 maid with no wages to pay. Cooks your meals 
‘ from Soup to Dessert while you are away enjoying 
yourself. Can't burn or scorch. Gives all 
\ the time you want for leisure, social pleas- 
\ ures, sewing, ot chopping or resting. 
~~ CUTS FUEL BILLS 80%. VES 25% 
>) ON MEATBILLS. Thousands of satisfied 
* users. WEAR-EVFR BRAND ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTE™siILS FREE. Write for 
big illustrated free-book explain- 
ing everything. Learn how you 
can use the “‘Perfection’’—10 
days in your own kitchen without 
paying a cent in » and how 
a few cents a day is all you need 
pay if you keep it. SPECIAL 
DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY PRICE 
quoted to all who write at once. 
. Just say ‘Send your 
free book’’ on a postal 
and our wonderful 
message of freedom 
from cooking drudgery 
will reach you by return post. Write this minute. Address 
JOHNSTON SLOCUM CO., 223 State Street, Caro, Mich. 





May 25.—The Germans again gain east of 
Ypres, by the aid of poisonous gases. 


IN THE EAST 


May 20.—In Galicia the Russians have 
n forced back across the San River, 
but in lower Poland the Russians have 
driven the Germans from Opatow south 

to Iwaniska. 


May 21.—The great Austro-German drive 
across Galicia appears to be slackening, 
bringing the hostile forces to a standstill. 
The battle-front extends north from 
Uzsok Pass to Jaroslaw, thence to the 
Vistula at Sandomir. 


May 25.—The Russians break up German 
flank attacks on Peremysl from the 
south. Their threatening position on 
the German left wing at Opatow and 
Iwaniska is maintained despite German 
endeavors to dislodge the Russians. 

The British battle-ship Triumph is 
torpedoed by a submarine and sunk off 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 

May 20.—Copenhagen reports that 17 
German submarines have been lost 
since the beginning of the war-zone 
blockade, February 18. 


May 21.—British newspapers controlled 
by Lord Northcliffe attack Earl 
Kitchener on grounds of incompetence 
in the direction of England’s forces. 
The Stock Exchange and other promi- 
nent bodies rally to Kitchener’s support. 


May 25.—A Coalition Cabinet is formed 
in Great Britain, to meet the exigencies 
of the war. Ten new Unionist, Liberal, 
and Labor members are selected. Bal- 
four takes Churchill’s place as First 
Lord of the Admiralty; Earl Kitchener 
remains in power. 

Holland sends a note of protest to Ger- 
many, on the sinking of the Lusitania, 
in which several Hollanders lost their 
lives. The note is closely modeled 
after our own. ~ 


May 26.—The American steamship Nebras- 
kan, under charter to the White Star 
Company, homeward bound and flying 
the American flag, is blown up off the 
Irish coast. Tho out of the mine- 
fields, there is no proof that it is the 
work of a submarine. The vessel is 
able to reach port safely. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


May 25.—Negotiations between Japan 
and China are concluded with the 
signing in Peking of two treaties and 
thirteen notes covering four of the five 
groups of demands that were made 
upon China. 


DOMESTIC 


May .21.—A second grandchild of the 
President is born in the White House, 
a daughter to Mrs. William G. McAdoo, 
the President’s youngest daughter. 


May 22.—A jury returns a verdict favor- 
able to Theodore Roosevelt in the suit 
brought against him for libel by William 
Barnes, Jr. 





Another Horror.—“ I see, Mrs. Nurich, 
that the British soldiers have resorted to 
the use of respirators.” 

‘“* Heavens to Betsy! Ain’t they gonna 
stop at. anything short of murder? ’— 
Buffalo Express. 





A Deprivation—ENciish MotTHer— 
‘Well, Master Jim hasn’t gone to the 
front after all.” 

Coox—‘“ Oh, poor Master Jim! And 
’e’s so fond of a day’s shootin’.”—Punch. 
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DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
rocus, give, for a small out- 
lay of time and money, an 


Until abundance of flowers i 

July ist house andy Decenear all 
—Not Easter,and inthe garden,from 
Later earliest spring until the mid- 


lle of May. Bulbs are 
grown almost exclusively 
B : in Holland, in enormous 
question, and sold at very low prices. Usually 
ey cost double before reaching you. 

By ordering us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you makea saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be fained at any price in this country, and 
have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

r orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as 
we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. 

ferences required from new customers.) For prices 
on smaller quantities see our import price list, the most 
pengetenene catalogue of Bulbs published, may be had 
for the asking. 

A FEW P 





'RICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - - $290 $1400 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - - 70 325 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus 7 3 50 
Double Daffodils - - = 190 8 75 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spu - 230 10 00 


 ~ 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 2 00 


| suort NURSERY, 364 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Restful Shoes 


are a blessing to young and 

old. Rested feet are the 

result of the proper selection 
If you wear 


She orr.” 
you will not have any trouble with your 
feet. They prevent growing children from 


becoming “flat-footed "—they relieve flat- 
foot and weak ankles in “grown ups. 


of footwear. 


If you have foot troubles wear Coward = 


Shoes—and be happy. 
For CHILDREN, WOMEN and MEN 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren, N. Y. 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 
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result of 23 years’ successful 


sapere 


in building motor cars. 





Americas Greatest lightSix'$1385 


REGIST 





646 New Dealers ‘in Nine Months 


165% larger sales than any previous season prove the 
1916 Haynes “Light Six” worth your investigation 


the sale of the Haynes since the beginning of the 1915 season. 


(): merit of an unmistakable brand could have attracted 646 new high class dealers to 


—added to the large number of dealers who already were handling the Haynes, and who. regard their contract as a 


priceless asset. 
And here is further proof of the Haynes popularity. 


During the six months ending April Ist, 1915, we sold thirty-three per 


cent of the cars produced in the State of Indiana—and Indiana is second only to Michigan in its production of cars. 


Why This Wonderful Popularity ? 


You Find the Answer in the Car! 


Here are only a few of the reasons why the Haynes ‘ 
Six’ is so popular—and why we call it 
Light Six.’ 

The Haynes ““Light Six’’ has been driven from one to sixty 
miles on high without shifting gears. 

—has traveled 166 miles on low gear in 11 hours 7 minutes, 
without a stop of the motor, averaging 15 miles per hour. 
—and during this trip the water temperature was never raised 
above 130 degrees. 

The Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ has developed 41.6 horsepower at 
the rear wheels. 

—has made 30 miles per hour in 10 seconds from a standing 
start. 

—has gone over the top of Heberton Hill, Pittsburgh, which 
ends with a 19% grade, at 30 miles per hour with a full load 
of five passengers and from a standing start. 


* Light 


‘America’s Greatest 


How’s This for “Six Cylinder Economy”? 


The Haynes ““Light Six’’ 
vallon df gasoline. 

—has averaged 7500 miles to a set of tires. 

—has traveled 400 miles to a quart of oil. 

—has made 54,513 miles’ with a wear on the crank shaft 
hearings of only five ten-thousandths of an inch. 


has averaged 18 to 22 miles per 


You Get Maximum Performance in 
Every Haynes Car 
Any Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ car will give the same performance, 
because it is built—not assembled—in the Haynes factory, 
where one standard of quality prevails. 
The mechanical construction is unusual in its thoroughness. 
Non-Gran bronze bushings are used in the pistons. 


The Haynes Automobile Co. 


a 


Models and Body Styles 





Model 34 — 5-passenger 
Touring Car $1385 


In Canada, $1825 
Model 34 — 3-passenger 
Roadster $1485 


In Canada, $1955 


Model 35 — 7-passenger 
Touring Car $1495 


In Canada, $1975 
All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo 


Catalog with complete 
specifications upon request 
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The valve stem guides are bushed. Heat treated drop forgings 
are used to the exclusion of castings. 

Nickel steel is used to make the steering gears, the transmission 
gears, piston pins, front wheel spindles, axle drive shafts, studs 
and bolts. Springs are made of chrome vanadium steel. 


Motor—Chassis—Finished Car 


All Exhaustively Tested 


Three exhaustive tests are made on every Haynes Car. 
Every single motor is block tested. Every chassis receives a 

as . - 7 ee > 
road test. Every finished car is given a final “* Performance 
test. You always get a finished and smooth-working machine 
in the Haynes. 


Real Comfort and Class 


The 1916 Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ cars are more distinctive than 
ever. Over $200 has been put into additional comforts and 
refinements. That air of true class is present. Haynes bodies 
are big and roomy with deep rolls of soft upholstery. Real 
leather that is soft and pliable is used. The entire body is 
leather-lined, including the backs of the front seats and the 
instrument board. The cushions are deep and wide. The 
dimensions are generous. ‘That pleasing sense of complete 
comfort is there. You feel that you are riding im the car and 
not on it. 

The long, modish stream line—the dull finished top—the 
concealed hood hinge—the curved windshield and the cowl 
that blends gracefully and gradually into the hood, give class 
that cannot be associated with cheapness. 


See the Haynes Before You Buy Your Car 


See the Haynes, ride in it, test it out—and we will leave it 
to your own judgment if it is not the biggest buy in the “‘light 
six’’ field. 
If you do not know the nearest dealer handling the Haynes, 
let us know—we will be very glad to inform you. 


32 S. Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 
Dealers 


646 new high class 
dealers have taken up 
the sale of the Haynes 
since the beginning of 
the 1915 season. 

If the Haynes has no 
local representation, 
here is an opportunity 
for you. rite, wire 
or telephone. 

The Haynes Automobile Co. 


32 So. Main St. 
Kokomo - Indiana 








Model 3 4—Five Passenger Touring Car, Price $ 13 85 
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Safety and Profit 
In Investments 


The hope of profit, or the desire for 
large interest returns, are all too often 
permitted to overshadow the primal 
factor of safety. Investors should al- 
ways remember that without safety 
there is no reasonable assurance of 
profit, or no certainty as to the prompt 
payment of either interest or principal. | 
Do not overlook these facts in the in- 
vestment of your money. Bear in mind 
also that in times such as these you 
should rely more than ever upon the 
practical knowledge of an experienced 
investment firm. Particularly isthistrue 
when it is remembered that the oppor- 
tunities to obtain safety and liberal 
returns at one and the same time do 
not ordinarily present themselves to the 
same degree as at present. Our offer- 
ings include Public Utility and Rail- 
road Bonds, as also American and 
Canadian Municipal Bonds, and we 
shall be pleased to aid you in selecting 
conservative investments of these types. 


Send for Circular 1701 


“Current Bond Offerings” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 Broad Street, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 

















Our Convenient 


Partial 
Payment 


Plan. 
enables you to buy 
dividend paying 
Stocks and Bonds in — 
any amount—one, 
five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a small — 
first payment and balance in monthly installments, - 
depending upon what you can afford to pay—$5, — 
$10, $25, $40, $75. You receive all dividends —~ 
while completing payments and may sell securities — 
at any time to take advantage of rise in market. 

Free Booklet B-14, “‘The Partial Payment Plan" 


Gives full information of this method which appeals to _ 
thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., x2Psead"ex, 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


ool + 
BONDS 











_ Many other investments have lost 
in value. Our 6% Farm Mortgages on 
rich Northwest agricultural lands have 
a permanent value. Not one of our cus- 


< investments. 
Booklet “‘A” and list of offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 
GRAND FORES,N. D. 
Est. 1883 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000. 


7% FIRST MORTCGACES 7% 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Connections sought with private investors for placing 
gilt-edge first mortgages on improved property in 
amounts from two to ten thousand dollars. Our larger 
mortgages at lower rates are taken care of by our In- 
surance and Trust Co. connections. References. 
PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Florida 














The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor orb single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Bank Ruilding, Okiaboma Cit: 
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OUR NATIONAL WEALTH 


OST people in this country were 

startled last month to read, in a state- 
ment issued by the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington, that our national wealth is now 
estimated at $187,739,000,000,; which means 
a sum of $1,955 for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. The Bureau did not 
issue these figures as ‘‘a close approxima- 
tion” to actual facts, but they were de- 
clared to be the best that could be com- 
piled from existing data, and they could 
fairly be compared with a similar estimate 
published eight -years ago. The figures 
indicated that in less than two-thirds of a 
century—that is, from 1850 to 1912—the 
total wealth of the country, exclusive of 
real estate exempt from taxation, had 
increased from $7,136,000,000 to $175,- 
426,000,000, or from $308 per capita to 
$1,836 per capita. Stated in another way, 
the figures show that the wealth of the 
nation as a whole has increased since 
1850 almost twenty-five times, and the 
wealth of the individual about six times. 
The real estate exempt from taxation was 
estimated at $12,314,000,000, or $125 
per capita. This real estate embraced 
buildings, lands, and public works owned 
by Federal, State, or local governments, 
and such property as was devoted to 
educational, charitable, and religious work 
under conditions that exempted it from 
taxation. An interesting table shows, not 
only the part which real estate contributed 
to the great total, but what came from 
other forms of property, as follows: 


1912 
TOTAL WEALTH $187,739,000,000 





1904 
$107,104,000,000 





the roads themselves and their , quipment 
From 1900 to 1912 there was a gain in 
gross railway receipts of more than 90 per 
cent., whereas the value of the roads and 
their equipment increased only 78 per 
cent. An explanation for this condition is 
found in the fact that operating expenses 
and taxes grew more rapidly than gross 
receipts, so that the ratio of net revenues 
from capitalization tended to decline, The 
chief factor in the rise of national! wealth 
was found in the increase in the value of 
real estate, including improvements. Fol 
lowing are points on this aspect of the 
subject: 


“In 1900 the total stood at $52,000. 
000,000, and by 1904 it had risen to $62). 
000,000,000. As industry began to expand 
more rapidly, however, the rate of in- 
crease grew larger, and in 1912 real 
property represented $110,000,000,000, or 
nearly 60 per cent. of the total wealth of 
the country. The gain in the twelve years 
amounted to more than $58,000,000,000, 
equal to 112 per cent. The 1912 estimate 
shows that $98,363,000,000, or about 90 
per cent. of the real property in the 
country, was taxed, while $12,314,000,000, 
or $129 per capita, was exempt from taxa- 
tion. One of the features developed by 
the report is that there is a substantial 
difference between the assessed valuation 
of real property and the real valuation as 
estimated by the Census Bureau. There 
are, too, some startling variations in the 
ratios of assessed valuation to true value. 
In Iowa the assessed valuation of real 
property is only 11.7 per cent. of the 
estimated true valuation, and in many 
other States it runs below a third.”’ 

Ine., 1912 Over 1906 


) 
1900 Amount PX. 
$88,517,000,000 $99, 222,000,000 





Real property taxed 
Real property exempt 
Live stock 
Agricultural products.................. 
Farm implements and machinery 
Gold and silver coin and bullion. 
Mfg. machinery, tools, ete... . 
Railroads and their equipments......... 
Street-railways......... 
Telephone systems... . 
Privately owned central e 
power stations. . . . 
Furniture, vehicles, etc 
Shipping and canals : tiga ‘< 
Clothing and personal adornments........ 
*Manufactured products 
All other 


$98,343,000,000 
12,314,000,000 
6,238,000,000 
5,240,000,000 
1,368,000,000 
2,617,000,000 
6,091,000,000 


8,463,000,000 
1,491,000,000 
4,295,000,000 
14,694,000,000 
2,639,000,000 


$55,510,000,000 


$46,324,000,000 
6,212,000,000 
3,306,000,000 
1,455,000,000 
749,000,000 
1,677,000,000 
2,541,000,000 
9,035,000,000 
1,576,000,000 
400,000,000 


$52,039,000,000 
6,102,000,00Q 
2,932,000,000 
3,785,000,000 
619,000,000 
940,000,000 
3,550,000,000 
7,114,000,000 
3,021,000,000 
681,000,000 


6,831,000,000 
4,073,000,000 
1,899,000,000 
844,000,000 
000 


585,000,000 
562,000,000 402,000,000 
4,880,000,000 

537,000,000 
, A 2,000,000,000 
4 6,087,000,000 
528, 1,330,000,000 


1,697,000,000 
3,683,000,000 

954,000,000 
2,295 ,000,000 
8,607,000,000 
1,309,000,000 


* Other than clothing and personal adornments, furniture, vehicles and kindred property. 


A writer in the New York Times Annal- | 
ist, after a study of the above table, presents | also great gain. 


another table setting forth certain volumes 
of increased business as shown in pig-iron 
production, railway revenues, and bank 
clearings: 
Pig-Iron Pro- Gross Railway 
duction, Tons Revenues Bank Clearings 
ee 29,726,937 $2,842,695,000 $173,952,914,911 
16,497,033  1,975,174,000 112,559,013,015 
13,789,242  1,487,044,000  86,070,549,683 
9,202,703 — 1,078,835,000  60,623,940,497 
3,835,191 615,266,000  49,989,848,223 
The writer accepts bank clearings as the 
most accurate measure of trade available. 
These show for the period from 1880 to 
1912 a total increase of 287 per cent., a 
condition which seems to indicate that 
“the volume of business increased at a 
faster rate than accumulations of wealth,” 
an inference also supported by statis- 
ties for pig-iron production. As to the 
revenues of railroads, they increased at a 
more rapid rate than did the valuation of 


| amount to the great total. 





From manufactured products there was 

Next to real property 
contributed the largest 
From 1900 to 
1912 the increase amounted to more than 
140 per cent. Following are other com- 
ments on figures given in the above table 
of the distribution of our wealth: 


these products 


“The wealth in the form of street- 
railways nearly tripled in the twelve years 
under discussion. The telephone systems 
of the country were worth more than a 
billion dollars in 1912, against four hun- 
dred millions in 1900, a gain of 170 per 
cent., and the value of privately owned 
central electric light and power stations 
increased by more than 420 per cent. 
Wealth in the form of shipping and canals, 
too, was enormously greater in 1912 than 
at the beginning of the century. a 

“Turning to the farms, some striking 
changes are shown. Live stock increase 
in value by 88 per cent., but the greater 


| part, if not all, of this increase must be 
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Proprietor of the world-famous Knickerbocker 
Hotel, one of the largest and most fashionable 
hotels in New York, says: 


HAUSE ATEUO DIA TAUUUGDD TTT gee 
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““No day is complete for me without at least 
one pipeful of mild, aromatic Tuxedo to chase 
away big and little worries and bring me com- 

a plete bodily and mental ease.”’ 
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to $62,- HIE 
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i | —] Tuxedo Chases the Jigger-Jumps 

) 0 

ealth ot It’s always picnic time for Tuxedo 

000,000, smokers. They make every day a holiday 

bout 90 1] by packing their pipes full of Tuxedo soon 

ona as they see a big or little worry starting down . 

an te the street toward them. Tuxedo banishes the jigger-jumps as easily as 
pstantial St. Patrick drove out the snakes. 


aluation 


ation a8 You're bound to be a happy man when you smoke tnis mild, pleasant 
- li tobacco. It’s pure sunshine in a green-and-gold tin—mellow, rich-ripe and 
ye = : H perfect. 
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The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Superb leaves of the choicest, cream-of-the-crop Kentucky Burley— 

selected for their mildness and delicious fragrance—treated by the famous 

“Tuxedo Process” which thoroughly gentles the tobacco so that it 
absolutely cannot bite your tongue: that’s Tuxedo! 


SAMPLE You can smoke pipeful after pipeful of 


ai ae ‘Ni TuxEDO § iMusiration: ar¢ Tuxedo without the slightest throat-irrita- 
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» largest ==) stamps for post- 
1900 to rs age and we'll 
(be: ‘ mail you  pre- 


tobacco affords thorough, wholesome en- 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


- stations 

per cent. Convenient, Glassine wrap- 5 Famous green tin, with gold 10 
id —_ ped moisture proof pouch eJC lettering, curvedtofit pocket Cc 
912 than 


In Tin Humidors. 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


property i = Send us 2c in em sx cfretpuk- tion or tongue-bite. This mild, delightful 
ore than TT paid = souvenit joyment. It is restful and refreshing, com- _‘EY# 
TE tinof TUXEDO J yu z ~ HI 
her com HU tobacco to any forting and cheering — all that perfect IB 
wae. |? myer tobacco should be. =5 
=|= TUXEDO t - % r " 5 E | 
re Ree Next time you feel as if life was getting 6 
ve a tt Fifth Ave. to be gosh-awful, just go ‘round to any #6 
e than a HE Spec ee nnt dealer anywhere and say: “Tuxedo.” It's BE 
‘our hun- vO PECiAtiy pREPA | : 
"170 pe - BFon pint PreaREN® a synonym for sunshine. 33] 
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Typewriter for YOU 


Of course, you’re familiar 


with the bulky, heavy office 










ewriter. 


ut do you know that there is a 
typewriter designed for your personal 
use ?— one that you can have where 
you want it, when you want it. 













hen you should 
investigating the 


lose no time 


CoRoNA 


Personal Typewriter 


Send in the coupon below. It will 
bring the name and address of the 















nearest Corona agent. 


Let him show you: 


How light, compact and handy is the 






rona, 


How it can be folded, and packed in 


suitcase or grip, taking no more room 





than a fair-sized camera. 


How, in spite of its lightness (6 lbs.), 
it stands the wear and tear. 
iow easy it is to operate. How it has 
every modern improvement, from vis- 
ible writing to two-color ribbon. 
How it will quickly repay its small 











cost ($50) through time and 


money 


saved, and efficiency increased. 


Over 50,000 men and women in 
every line of work—Uncle Sam, too— 


find the Coronainvaluable. You will, 












once you know it. 


Makes life more 


worth living by taking out of it the 
drudgery of pen-writing. 
Send the coupon today. 








Corona Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Main Office and Works: Groton, N. Y. 
Agencies Everywhere 

















Corona 
Typewriter 
Co., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 

Please send 
address of 
nearest Corona 
agent; also Book- 

let No, 14-Je 


. If space for name, in- 
sufficient,continue on margin, 





















PAPER 










FIRE PROOF 


BALER 


Used by the Government 


SAVES MONEY 















EARNS MONEY 


Made in Four Sizes 
Collect and bale waste pa- 
per—worth 30c to $1.00 per 
cwt. Schick baler is strong- 
est, simplest, easiest to 
operate. Pays for itself and 
earns money. Write for lib- 
eral 10 Day Free Trial Offer. 

Jobbers and Salesmen Wanted 
DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 
Dept. L-5 Davenport, lowa 
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ascribed to higher prices rather than to 
any growth in the number of meat 
and draft animals in the country. The 
valuation of other agricultural products 
was placed at 260 per cent. more in 1912 
than in 1900, and farm implements and 
machinery were worth 86 per cent. more. 


Inasmuch as the tendency in recent years 


has been for the ratio of rural to total 


population to decline, it is fair to assume 
that the farmer has obtained more than a 
fair share of the increased wealth. 

“The item ‘clothing and _ personal 
adornments’ has more than doubled in the 
twelve years, which is at a rate much 
greater than the increase in population. It 
follows that the individual has been spend- 
ing more money for those things, which 
is in itself a good indication of greater 
wealth and prosperity.” 


Other items as to our national wealth 
as compiled and printed in many news- 
papers are these: 


“The total wealth of New York, $25,- 
011,000,000, is the greatest shown for any 
State, while Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
with $15,484,000,000 and $15,458,000,000, 
respectively, are close rivals for second 
place. Other States which rank p in 
total wealth are Ohio, with $8,908,000,000; 
California, $8,464, 000, 000; Iowa, $7,868,- 
000,000; Texas, '$6,860,000,000: Massa- 
chusetts, $6,303,000,000; Missouri, $5,- 
842,000,000; New Jersey, $5,743,000,000; 
Minnesota, $5,547,000,000; Michigan,. $5,- 
427,000,000; and Indiana, $5,195,000,000. 
No other State is credited with as much as 
$5,000,000,000 
~‘*When the comparisons are applied on 
a per capita basis, however, a very different 
showing is made. The highest per capita 
figure for wealth in the hands of individuals 
and commercial organizations—that is, ex- 
elusive of the non-taxable property owned 
by governmental, educational, charitable, 
and religious institutions—is given for 
Nevada as $4,865. Next in order come 
Iowa, with $3,345; North Dakota, $3,210; 
California, $3,113; Nebraska, $2,954; Mon- 
tana, $2,743; Colorado, $2,668; Kansas, 
$2,525; Oregon, $2,523; and Illinois, 
$2,507. In no other State was the figure 
as high as $2,500. Only three States 
Illinois, California, and Iowa—for which 
the total valuations were high, also showed 
high per capita figures. 

‘“‘That assessed valuations do not, in 
themselves, furnish any index to the actual 
wealth of the various States is brought out 
in a striking manner by a table showing the 
ratios between assessed and estimated true 
valuations of property throughout the 
United States. These ratios vary from 

11.7 per cent. in Iowa to 100 per cent. in 
New Hampshire and Wyoming. In 11 
States they are 3314 per cent. or less; in 
24 States 50 per cent. or less, and in 23 
States, 6624 per cent. or more.’ 


As to the relation which our own total 
wealth bears to the wealth of Great Britain 
and Germany, statistics properly compara- 
ble are not available. It is known, however, 
that in 1903 the wealth of Great Britain 
and Ireland was estimated at $72,999,- 
000,000, and that of Germany in 1908 at 

77,864,000,000. It is not believed that 
either of these countries has in late years 
increased its wealth at a rate so rapid as 
the one which has prevailed here. More- 
over, when the present war is over, it will 
probably be found that their wealth ‘‘has 
been very materially reduced through 
actual destruction of property and the halt 
that has taken place in productive activ- 
ity.” Meanwhile, this country has con- 
tinued to make further progress. 
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FIRST FARM MORT 


Your security is as firm as the ve 
earth—-your interest as certain as oy seas 

This is the reason why well-informed : 
investors throughout the countr y place the ; 1 
first farm mortgages. Kansas, Ok : 
Arkansas are the ‘‘granary of the v 
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MAXWEI| 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Grand Avenue at Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 





DALLAS REALTY MORTGAGES- 


Securitybased on 40 to 50% c 
on Improved Property. well! 
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by Mortgugees’ Title Policy In 


circular 32. 
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STILES, THORNTON & C0., 





() Better security does not exist. 33 years’ exper- 
ience in writing farm loans. Never had a fore- 
closure in Oklahoma. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 

solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 24 


P. H. ALBRIGHT & CO., Newkirk, Okla. 











Good as Gold Our 6% First Mort. 


gages on Real Estate 

worth 3toS times amount loaned. We collect, 

remit interest and act as your agent without charge. 
ER A DOLLAR LOST 


ye on patent 


ts $200 to $5,000. Write for list of offerings, 
ANCHOR ” TRUST CO., Dept. LF, Wichita, Kan. 





Oregon Farm Mortgages 


Afford the safest possible investment. We offer 
these attractive securities on farms worth at 
least three times the amount of loan to net you 


Write for MORTGAGE | Spalding Bldg. 
“ina Cronan “omag | Pertiand. oe 
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This Size 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE | 
Sent Free 


Many a pin prick has led to blood poisoning. 
Many a nail scratch has brought on lock-jaw. 
Any break in the skin lets infection in—unless 
you cleanse it first with Dioxogen. Every house 
hold needs this powerful, pure, non-poisonous 
germicide, Avoid the weak peroxides pre- 
served with acetanilid so frequently offered. 
Ask for Dioxogen by name—at any drug store 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place New York 
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THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF TRADING- 
STAMPS 


A question much debated in retail-trade 
ireles is the use of profit-sharing stamps 
and coupons. The question is, Are they 
economicali) useful or desirable in stimula- 
ing trade, and do they actually accomplish 
the ends sought? While many arguments 
have aimed to show that they are useful 
and legitimate methods in advertising, 
other arguments apparently as convincing 
have contained reasons for a contrary 
yiew. In the New York Times Annalist is 
given a statement obtained as the result of 
a broad canvass among merchants, these e Ge 
views being presented as bearing on thé case el ‘ L°9 b. , 


against. coupons and stamps. Following ’ : xg Extn 

oe points in it Pa ' FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
“Trading-stamps, profit-sharing coupons, T THE ONT 

ete, do not create new business; They 4 : A 


simply switch a customer from one brand . : - 
to another. They are not capable of | | ‘THESE photographs, taken just outside London, illustrate the Pyrene 
creating a demand" for a specific product \f- equipment of the British First Cavalry Brigade Field Ambulance 
onits merits or to stir up the desire to buy. Workshop ‘Unit, as the Unit was leaving for the Front. 
They do not lower selling-cost as does dis- | .The,motor and aircraft equipment of the British Army and Navy 
play-advertising, because, irrespective ‘of | | f. is provided throughout with Pyrene.' ei 
the increase in volume, there still remains In every quarter of the globe, the superiority of Pyrene pro- 
the same standing coupon-charge on each tection is recognized by fire age ic are 
- kage sold. rotect U. S. Government property from the Panama Canal to 
evaluation MeThe retailer rightly looks with fear ye and are used by the Army and Navy Departments of 
ret upon the encroachments the premium- }, various governments. 
‘empanied coupon concerns are rg on his —-. See Pyrene display fn Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
atter and He realizes the amount of money they are ‘ : ne : : a 
taking away from him by giving away Fire Pre Trey tn ay “ng Aah voy Ty 7 se ata gett war 
premiums he would otherwise sell. The Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
tin pp tyre Be % aoe Write our nearest office for “ The Vital Five Minutes” 
anythi he © S ‘ 
pcm parlor is located, except at head- PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 
quarters. It, therefore, takes away from ton Charleston, W. Vie Duluth Oklahoma City St. Paul 
rather “aged a , a the material Baltimore Gincinm at Kansas city, » ae sy 
rosperity C : rmingham evelan uisville z : > 
They. will drive their devotees int on oe Milwantee Bichon York, Neb, 
eventual bankruptcy. They do not stimu- California Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
st. Mort. late sales. They encourage scheme mer- Distributors anes meee Sse tc eae td. teeta Queen St., London, W. C. 
oP chandising rather than sales plans based 
t charge. upon quality products sold on a basis of ser- 
ro ml vie and fair prices. Full value should be 
. oe placed on the goods themselves rather than 
parte "9 on the extras that go with the goods, which 
isimpossible as long as coupons are promi- 
ges nertly featured. The merchant or the 
6% manufacturer or the jobber who gives 
baat # profit-sharing coupons with his product 
ol, Gon must do one of two things—either hold up 
and increase the price of his goods or lower 
the quality of same while pretending to 
ng aa 3 ere . ; 
“On standard articles the cost of givin 
trading-stamps is borne by the camels CELEBRATE THE GLORIOUS FOURTH WITH Electric Row Boat Motor 
himself, who makes upthe costof thestamps 


because on most such products the con- S n f Gun Make your Row Boat an Electric 
sumer knows precisely the prices at which oO oO a —— rd a Jewel soe erie 
they should sell. On unbranded articles | Safe and sane and ABSOLUTELY EXPLOSION-PROOF No + nag = run bye pes 
and on those of unknown reputation and A small red disc emitting from three to five hundred re- alia adhates "aan are 
unstandardized rices it is the consumer ports, equivalent to a number of packages of firecrackers. ’ 34 
vho ultimatel P 7s the bill. Profit- Best sizes are packed as follows: Attaches to any Row Boat and runs : 
: y pays “R Fp d ro ' edie died PRP Or eae on ~~ as volt Batteries, This is 

sharing coupons encourage the tendency o 4 ‘aay pdt aac ns our third successfu 
business gambling, which is not economi- lig t Expressage pre- poe eS. fig 15 
tally sound, as the uncertainty of the per- Medium size, paid outside New aren 

’ : 2 gross in a box. York 


. . OPEN 
> gee pe 7 tial something | Order early. Please remit money order or check Jewel wispow Storage Battery 


‘ : af Look inside your Battery through the 
‘F. Colburn Pinkham, Secretary of the for $6.00 with order to patented open window. See condition of 


National Dry Goods. Association, as a re- | EDW. H. WAGNER, 38c Park Place, NewYork, N.Y. | Plates and height of er Se 
sult of a comprehensive investigation, says ing Battery buy a Jewel 
that 85 to 90 per cent. of the dealers are not ; ‘2 6THE INSIGNIA one fogs seamen... Wee 
infavor of coupon plans. It is a known ‘ lighting plants and are 
let that many of the large stores do not cee OF YOUR ORDER oe itehie uae 
rm 4 seri : ; ‘# Mam in “‘ Midget” size has a distinct appeal re agents 
se and are adverse to giving premium ; WM to you asa Lodge or Society member. wanted. 
‘oupons of any sort. 2 SF , Beautifully designed. Unobtrusive, Write for prices and Catalog B. 
It is estimated that last year there a tle ey aR gg Been yoo lpm JEWEL ELECTRIC CO. 
vere over $100,000,000 worth of coupons, Wil treme point of lapeland tightly screwed 732 Sherman St., Chicago 
tading-stamps, and similar premium-giv- RMT owe amon.ctWorls | 10, sitoper Masoni 
ig devices sold. On this vast amount PN 2. Oda Fellows | 11. Keystone By F 
tiete were only ten to twelve million aeaeaee Sictsesteen | 1k: dolteme The Real Latin Beruele 
dollars’ worth redeemed. The American Modern Woodmen | 14. Jr. 0. American y 


Tobacco Company has stated that only Ball and Cane Ma- 15, Mechanics Quar ter of Paris Smith 


fs * i Knights Pythias 
4% to 50 per cent. of the premium value of sonic 16. Knight Templars }| Inside glimpses of the world’s greatest Bohemia, 
i$ coupons are redeemed. .20 


Shrine 

8 , profusely illustrated - - - ~ - - $1 
Trowel Masonic 18. F. 0. Eagles = oa . P 
“ . Picturing Charl Gibson: “It is like a trip to P. in 
' If the manufacturer gives the coupon “‘Midget’”” Emblems ee ee ee Seebed denbtone: "Vou hese laftnathing undone.” 

¢ simply adds to his overhead expense rh A ae ech ew he ed ! Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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much ironing 
as four women 
ironing by hand 
andwith greater 


For City and Country Homes 


Better results, beautiful finish, straight edges. 
No fuss and bother or weariness. 
Operated by Electric, Gasoline or Hand Power. 
Heated by gas, gasoline or electricity. Eight 
sizes—$25 and up. Easy payments. 
Write for FREE Booklet on Ironing, 30 Days 
Free Trial local d 














er, and name of dealer. 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
Established 10 Years 
597, 968, W. Michigan Ave. 
Sse eI 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 
“ARTBRONZ” 
PRODUCTS 


A scientific depositing of 
government test bronze over 
@ reinfurced baser core. 
The equal of cast bronze in 
workmanship— finish and 
durability—at one - tenth 
the prices. 
Book Rocks — Boudoir Lamps — Ash Trays 
Paper Weights—Statuary—Portables, etc. 
Especially appropriate for 
Decorative use in the home. Distinctive Gifts for 
all occasions. Unusual Bridge and other prizes. 





Bison, Height 9 in, 

















7 Prices ranging from $1.50 up. 
CATA {Sc Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
jilustrating | None genuine without this name “ARTBR°NZ” 
Fmt to KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
511 Fifth Avenue 


New York 











You could 






Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb much 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and disfigured. 
But they can be water-proofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH Y 
A liquid cement coating which becomes an insep- v 
arable part of the wall, sealing all pores and fill- 0 
ing hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dam -proof. a 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. y 
Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a va- y 
riety of pleasing tones. v) 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con 0 
Waterproofing Products. Write for full 4 
formation, telling us your needs. vy) 
THE TRUS-CON LABQRATORIES 0 

136 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Water D 


pproofings 
CasesevTLOPILISUITabiaee 





MAUS 
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without any way of enhancing the value of 
his product, because the coupon has not 
created new consumers for that particular 
oa but has simply taken trade away 
rom a competing product, which method of 
securing business is risky and uncertain, as 
the one way to develop business success- 
fully is to create new consumers. 

“There are thirty-five or forty fairly 
important coupon concerns in this country. 
They all have the same aims to D oo forth, 
the same arguments. Imagine if the same 
number of concerns put out exactly the 
same sort of advertising, using the same 
mediums, and making precisely similar 
claims, how little effect the advertising of 
each would have. In fact, it would do 
nothing but create a confusion in the minds 
of the consumer that would result in a 
probable loss of business for all. 

‘*Profit-sharing coupons encourage fa- 
natical and wasteful buying. The con- 
sumer becomes obsessed with the idea that 
he or she desires some gift or premium 
which can only be obtained as the result 
of collecting a certain number of stamps. 
In many cases, without any regard for the 
economics of buying, that consumer pur- 
chases material or merchandise for which 
he or she has no real use, simply to procure 
the coupons. 

“Tt has been the experience of mert- 
chants that they have to keep on con- 
tinually increasing the amount of tradin 
stamps they give; first —_ offer doable 
stamps, then treble stamps, and so on 
to meet competition. Therein stamps 
differ from legitimate advertising, because 
each stamp given offers the same induce- 
ments in just the same way, while in dis- 
play advertising a small space ‘ad’ may be 
conceived and executed with a skill suf- 
ficient ofttimes to attract more attention 
and create more business than a much larger 
space poorly used. 

“There is a tendency to lose good cus- 
tomers and retain stamp-seekers if one ex- 
ploits coupons or stamps in any unan- 
nounced fashion. Stamp-seekers are never 
satisfied, as they buy stamps rather than 
merchandise, and are fanatics who in- 
variably desire a larger number of stamps 
as time goes on for the same amount of 
purchase. 

“The dealer who gives stamps, the manu- 
facturer who packs them, is paying ap- 
proximately 3 per cent. on both his old 
and his new business. Therefore, if he 
doubles his business he is really paying 6 
per cent., and it is not likely that ‘is in- 
crease will be as big as this, so it is obvious 
that the percentage contributed to the 
coupon or stamp promoter is much higher 
than it would appear to be on the surface.”’ 





AN ACCOUNT OF OUR STEWARDSHIP 
(Continued from page 1335) 


The following contributions received since closing of our 
Belgium Flour Fund have been turned into the general 
fund of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 


FROM VABIOUS DONORS 658.28, Misses Barber, 

Briggs, Neiland and Harper, Plandome, 
L. L.; $54.58, Provo (Utah) Branch National Red Cross 
Association ; $46.60, Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio; $30.00, J. McC. Sieg, Africa; 
$25.00 Each, J. W. Bicknell, Miss.; E. M. Sterrett, 
Mersine, Asia Minor; $15.75, Knox City (Texas) - Public 
School Teachers and Pupils; $15.00, H. L. Gray, Strat- 
ford, Texas; $10.00, Colonel and Mrs. Wallace 4 Tay- 
lor, os" $5. 7. Each, Mrs. C. G. Thom Mrs. 
G. Buffin F. Bankhardt; Hattie Buck; Mrs. 
Sine st Foster ; 5% Umbargar’s 8. 8. Class, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. B. Baker; I. E. Pritchett, M. D , 


Gasser, Barnwell, 


Oriental, N. C.:; $2.00 Each, John R. Riebe; 
Dawson, Canada; H. F. eremere: $1.90, Miss Haskell’s 
School, Boston. Total, $361.36. 





High Honors.—Sue—“ Isn’t Jack just 
wonderful? He’s already been promoted to 
field-marshal,”’ 

Hre—“ From private to field-marshal in 
two months? Impossible!” 

Suzr—‘ Did I say field-marshal? Well, 
perhaps it’s court martial. I know it’s 
one or the other.” —Passing Show. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


A nn. to decide questions concerning the current 
adi ‘ nz & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
js consulted as arbiter. ; 

rs will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taker of anonymous communications. 


THE 








“f, E.,” Elmira, N. ¥.—'‘Please define the 
word ‘Ichabod.’”’ 

The name ‘“Ichabod’’ is of Hebrew origin 
and means inglorious, the glory has departed. 
It is a masculine personal name, commonly 
designating « son of Phinehas; born immediately 


after the death of his father and grandfather. 
(I Sam. iv, 21.) 

“HL. B.,”’ Baltimore, Md.—* Please give your 
opinion of the use of ‘which’ in this sentence. 


taken from a recent obituary of a distinguished 
Mason: ‘He was very active in Masonry up to 
about twenty years ago, since which time he has 
been content to let others do the work,’ etc.”’ 

In the sentence submitted, ‘‘since which time’’ 
is to be read “from that time,’’ since meaning 
“at some time before a certain past time,” and 
which, in relation to time, points out definitely the 
time designated in the antecedent word or phrase 
to which it is related, i.e., “about twenty years.” 

“O.E. H.,”” New York, N. Y.—"‘ Is the following 
correct? ‘Her hair are a beautiful gold and she 
does them very becomingly.’ ‘A’ says no. ‘B’ 
says the hair is used in the Bible with a plural 
yerb. Is it proper to use a comma after a saluta- 
tion in an informal letter?’’ 

The word hair is a simple or collective noun 
used with a singular verb. As a simple noun it 
takes an “‘s"’ to form the plural and its verb must 
agree with it. See Daniel iv, 33. ‘Till his hairs 
were grown like eagles’ feathers.’’ As a collective 
noun, it takes a verb in the singular. See I 
Corinthians xi, 14-15. “If a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him. But if a woman 
have long hair, it is a glory to her, for her hair is 
given her for a covering.’”” We do not find hair 
with a verb in the plural in the Bible. A comma 
may be used after a salutation in an informal 
letter, but a colon is preferable because it indicates 
a stronger pause. 

“F. 8.,”" Riverside, N. J.—‘ Please give the 
proper pronunciation of the word ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
Some claim He-awatha; others Hi-awatha.”’ 

Both pronunciations are correct. The first— 
with the diphthongal sound of i (ai as in aisle) is 
English; the second, with the sound of i as in 
police, is Indian. 

“E. M. L.,”” Brooklyn, N. ¥.—‘‘ What are the 
meanings of the following words? Hickey, which 
occurred in decision of patent case reported in 
Oficial Gazette; Bodaciously, which occurred in 
LITERARY D1GEST."’ 

A hickey is a T-shaped device of iron pipe used 
for bending a conduit, or a small fitting employed 
to wire a gas-fixture for electric lights. Boda- 
ciously is American dialect for “in one mass; 
altogether; completely.” 

“R. B.,"’ Boston, Mass.—‘t Kindly advise me as 
to the spelling of the possessive case of the word 
administratrix.’’ 

In English, words ending in xz take the apos- 
trophe and s in the possessive when the next word 
does not begin with a sibilant, as foz’s tail, but 
for’ skin. Likewise administratrizx’s duties, but 
administratrix’ settlement. 

“E. M.,” Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—‘t Which is 
correct, ‘Mannix’ National Trade Regulator,’ or 
Mannix's National Trade Regulator ’?”’ 

Singular dissyllabic nouns ending in a sibilant 
sound add the apostrophe and s, unless the 
sibilant is preceded by another sibilant or the-last 
syllable is unaccented; as, Porus’ defeat; Moses’ 
face; Jesus’ disciples; Laplace’s theory; Hor- 
lense’s fate. Under this ruling the correct form 
to use is “ Mfannizx’s National Trade Regulator,” 
as the last syllable is unaccented. 

ig B. C.,” Portland, Ore.—‘Is the pos- 
sessive ‘whose’ in the following sentence correct? 
The First National Bank, whose drafts were 
Used, has been merged, etc.’ Would ‘which’ be 
properly used in the sentence as stated?” 

Whose is correct; it is now frequently used as the 
Dossessive of which by the best authors. Which 
Would not be properly used. in this sentence, ex- 
cept in the form ‘the drafts of which were used,” 


— being interchangeable with that given 
adove. 




















































A Two-Hour 
Breeze for One Cent 


Do you realize how little it costs to operate an 
electric fan? As a matter of fact, one consumes 
only as much current as an ordinary Mazda lamp. 
Electric fans are within reach of all whose homes 
are wired for electricity. They are a summer con- 
venience as necessary aS screens and awnings. 


Western EJecfric 
FAN S 


carry the distinguishing marks of a well made product. They 
are light in weight, practically noiseless in operation, and 
strongly built. Will last as long as'a sewing machine, and 
need even less attention. They come all ready to connect to 
any lamp socket, and start at the turn of a switch. 
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H Discriminating electrical dealers sell them, along with other 
Western Electric Household Helps. | 
4 Write for booklet, ‘‘Summer Breezes,’’ No. 121-D, 

‘ and we will send you the name of our nearest agent. | 


| WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


‘ls 





NewYork Atlanta Pid Chi Kansas Cay D Son Faineiene 
| a” few oe: eS ET” Sho Sl a 
' Newark h Ci i Indianapolis Dallas Omaha Los An; / 





Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit St. Paul Minneapolis Houston Oklahoma City Seattle 
} Boston EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Portland 
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| You Can Look 














at your teeth with satisfaction 
if you clean them with 


Calox 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Oxygen is nature’s great 


purifier. That’s why CALOX 






s {One Color for 
They come in Bundles f Roof: Another for 
Ready to Lay 4G Side Walls 


Wonderful quality of shingles and permanent quality of 
earth i mean stains. They insure an artistic effect une- 



























qua’ by other materials for roof and side walls. prevents dental trou- 
66 99 STAINED - 
CREO-DIPT SHINGLES bles by removing the 














cause of tooth decay. 
All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet Free if you 
mention your Druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 Fulton St. New York 





17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 
a Save muss, waste and expense of 
; staining on the job. 

Before you build or remodel send 
for our Sook of “CREO-DIPT” 
Homes. Names of your architect 
and lumber dealer appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: 
1034 Oliver St., No. Tonewanda, N.Y. 
Factory for Western Trade in Chicago 
SS NNT 













































1366 
VACATION TRIPS IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 1337) 


NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA VIA GRAND 
CANON, RETURNING, VIA AMERICAN 
. *™ ROCKI 


28 Days. New York to Chicago, Grand 
Cafion, . Riverside, San Diego 
About $285 Mission Play, Los Angeles, Del 
inclusive onte, San cisco, it Lake, 

: Royal Gorge, Garden of the Gods, 
Denver, Chicago. 


NEW... YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO VIA 
PANAMA CANAL, RETURNING VIA 
» CANADIAN ROCKIES 


New York to and through Panama 
nal, thence San Francisco 
with’ calls at San Diego, Los 
-Angeles), via Panama - Pacific 
imer. ~ Return via Shasta 
pring. Seattle, Vancouver, Cana- 
~Rockies, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Niagara Falls. 


33 Days. 


About $350 
inclusive: 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS, STEAMER, 
GRAND. CANON, CALIFORNIA, RE- 
TURNING VIA AMERICAN ROCKIES. 
47 Days, Southern - Pacific steamer, New 
York to New Orleans. Thence by 
About $450 rail to San Antonio, El Paso, 
inclusive. Grand’ Cafion, San Diego, Mis- 
sion Play, San Francisco, returning 
via Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake 
Colorado 8 


prings, Denver, 
Chicago. 


NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA, INCLUDING 
TOUR OF THE GREAT NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Including Colorado, Moun- 
on National Park, t Lake, 
Yellowstone (cOm: 
Glacier National 


9 Weeks. 


About $1,000 
inclusive. 


(stage trips), Grand Cafion, and 
Petrified Forest. 


Between the Mississippi Valley and the 
Pacific coast, also across the northwestern 
Canadian border, are many scenic wonders. 
Below are described some of the most 
notable. 


LAKE REGION OF THE NORTHWEST 


The lake-dotted regions of northern 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Dakota, while less known to East- 
erners, are much frequented by people of 
the West. In Illinois are Crystal Lake, 
Lake Zurich, and Fox Lake, on the Chicago 
and Northwestern lines and connections. 
In Michigan are Pine, Glen, Crystal 
Portage, and White Lakes, besides many 
smaller ones, reached by the Pere Mar- 
quette and Grand Rapids and Indiana 
railways. Among. Wisconsin’s lake re- 
sorts are Lake Winnebago, the largest 
body of fresh water within the confines 
of any one State, Geneva, North Lake, 
Beaver, Mendota, Oconomowoc, and others 
reached by the St. Paul and Chicago 
and Northwestern systems. It is es- 
timated that-there are dotted over Min- 
nesota approximately 10,000 lakes, in- 
cluding beautiful Minnetonka (whose over- 
. flow forms the falls of Minnehaha), Prairie 
Lake, Detroit Lake, Lake Traverse, and 
White Bear, located on the Great Northern, 
St. Paul, Rock ‘Island, or other lines. In 
Iowa are Clear Lake and the Spirit Lake 
region on the Milwaukee System, and 
North Dakota’s Devil’s Lake on the Great 
Northern. The lake regions of these 
States, about half-way between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, are accessible by rail 
lines from Chicago, Duluth, Minneapolis, 
and St. Pauli, Omaha, and St, Louis. 


COLORADO ROCKY MOUNTAIN » 
REGION 


The Rocky Mountain region of Colorado 
has scenic wonders that are-world-famous; 





its climate is exhilarating; it is easily and 
quickly accessible; and it lies on several 
direct transcontinental routes between 
Chicago and California, Among the prin- 
cipal gateways are Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, and Pueblo. Denver is 
a railroad center of nearly a dozen lines, 
including the Burlington, Rock Island, 
Santa Fé, Union Pacific, Denver & Rio 
Grande, and Colorado & Southern. Col- 
orado Springs is another important rail 
center, for the Santa Fé, Rock Island, 
Colorado & Southern, and Denver & Rio 
Grande. Manitou is on the Colorado 
Midland and Rio Grande. Here begins 
the Manitou & Pike’s Peak line. Pueblo 





MOTORING AMID. THE SCENIC GRANDEUR 
OF THE COLORADO ROCKIES. 


is reached by Missouri Pacific, Rio Grande, 
Rock Island, Santa Fé, and Colorado & 
Southern. 

Estes Park, Georgetown Loop, Eldorado 
Springs, and Gray’s Peak are within short 
reach of Denver. Pike’s Peak, the Gar- 
den of the Gods, the Royal Gorge, 
Manitou and the Cliff Dwellings and Crip- 
ple Creek are conveniently reached from 
Colorado Springs. From Manitou and 
Pueblo trips may be also made into this 
entire territory. Following are a few of 
the most attractive trips to the Colorado 
mountain region: 


From Denver to Silver Plume over the famous 
Georgetown Loop, a day’s trip, fare $3. 

From Denver to Boulder over the Switzerland 
trail of America, Colorado-Southern, Denver, 
Boulder, and Western lines, one day, $3. 

From Denver to Estes Park (70 miles), via 
Colorado-Southern and_ stages. Fare, $9.60. 
Estes Park is reached also by Burlington route 
to Longmont, thence by motor stage. Nestling 
under. the .snow-white crown of Long’s. Peak this 
playground is one of the most attractive of our 
national reservations: : 

From Denver to Colorado Springs , 75-mile trip, 
= splendid views of Pike’s Peak. Round trip, 


Colorado Springs, lying midway between 


Denver and Pueblo (altitude 6,000 feet), 


| is a year-round resort of growing popular- 
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ity with pleasure- and healt)-< kers. 
boasts two of the best golf courses in the 
West. Polo, motoring, and er “country 
riding are also favorite sports Radiatin: 
from it are many of the most .ttractivg 
mountain trips, including among others 
the following: 


It 


The Garden of the Gods, adjoinine co 
City on the northwest, and forming ; reer 
Colorado Springs Park System—fariustic can 
sandstone formations of great geoiovic) interest 
—is reached by carriage, automohij.. or burro 
The Garden of the Gods drive usii9! includes 
Glen Eyrie, Mushroom Park, and the \irsa Road 

The Cripple Creek Short Line trip affords a 
wonderful ride around the rims of grout gorges 
over yawning chasms, around lo: through 
cafions, from mountain top to.mouniain top, y 
and over the backbone of the contine::, the dail 
excursion rate $3. y 

To the south Cheyenne Cajion a: 
Falls, the entrance is near Strattor 
lined with pel ge pr granite wali: 
by the Pillars of Hercules, with loft 
the Seven Falls. It is reached by stro 
a total cost of 95 cents, including cx 
carriage, or burro from Stratton P 0 
Falls and return. It is also reached by auto or 
carriage from Colorado Springs. 

In the Crystal Park auto trip, motoring over a 
wonderful, road, you have spread before you an 
all-inclusive view of the Pike’s Peak region, the 
round trip, including park privileges, $3. 

The sentinel of the Rockies, the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, 14,109 feet above sea-level, is reached 
by Cog road, nine miles in length, from Manitou. 
Towering above all its neighbors, Pike's Peak 
summit affords an unobstructed view of moun- 
tain and plain, the grandeur of which is unequaled 
in the Rockies. Sunrise trips are made every 
Wednesday morning in July and August, the 
round trip fare, $5. 

Dail urro-trains‘leave Manitou every after- 
noon during the summer for the top of Pike's 
Peak, the round-trip fare $3. 

The Mt. Manitou Park Scenic Incline Railway 
is the longest and highest railway of its king. 
Ten thousand square miles of mountain and plain 
lie open to the view, from this mountain park, 
9,000 feet above sea-level, the round-trip fare $1. 

The Cave of the Winds gives an underground 
journey of one mile through rare formations. 

t is open day and night, and reached by auto, 
carriage, or burro; admission to the cave, $1. 

B ng north of Manitou is William's 
Cafion, one of the most nrc ag and rugged 
cafions of the region. Temple Drive traverses 
the cafion, leading through the Narrows and 
climbing the cafion wall to the Cave of the Winds. 
The return is over a new auto highway, cut along 
the rim of the caiion to Ute Pass, where it con- 
nects with the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway. 

In Phantom Cliff Cafion, near Manitou and the 
Garden of the Gods, have been reconstructed, 
from original material, exact counterparts of the 
Cliff Dwellings of Southwestern Colorado. The 
trip includes guide service through the ruins, and 
a museum containing 1,400 pieces of pottery and 
other relics. The Manitou Sky Line Drive con- 
nects Phantom Cliff Cafion with William’s Cajfion. 
is is reached by auto, street-car, or burro, admis- 
sion, $1. 

The Ute Pass Resorts, Cascade, Green Moun- 
tain Falls, Crystola, Woodland Park, Manitou 
Park, and Skelton’s Ranch are easily reached by 
the Colorado Midland Railway. 

Every day in July and August the Colorado 
Midland Railway runs a special Wildflower ex- 
cursion. The trip is 57 miles due west; up the 
historic Ute Pass; circling the east and_north 
slopes of Pike’s Peak to the summit of Hayden 
Divide, 9,198 feet; through Florissant Caiion, b; 
Lake George, up Granite Cafion and into Sout 
Park. A stop is made to gather mountain wild 
flowers; the round trip fare $1. 

The State highway to Cafion City is one of the 
best roads and most pleasant motor-trips in 
Colorado, culminating in the Sky Line Drive and 
the road to the top of the Royal Gorge, from the 
summit of which is a sheer drop of half a mile to 
the river. Cafion City is known for its hot and 
cold mineral springs, apple orchards, and pic- 
turesque drives. 


| the Seven 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Altho many great national reservations 
have been formed by the Government 
since the Yellowstone was set aside in 
1872, “for the Benefit and Enjoyment 
of the People,” its many natural wonders 
and points of interest continue to draw an 
ever-increasing volume of visitors. An 
entire book might be written about the 
Yellowstone. The best understanding of 
its many charms is derived from an actual 
visit. Four attractive stage-coach trips 
are available, ranging from two to five 
days, and costing from $14.25 to $50.50, 
all expenses included. Excellent hotel 
accommodations are available. The gate 
ways to the park are at Gardiner on the 
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north, by stage to Cody on the east, at 
Yellowstone on the west. Rail routes to 
these points are described in detail else- 
where, including the Northern Pacific, St. 
Paul, Burlington, Denver & Rio Grande, 
Chieago & North Western, Union Pacific, 
Rock Island, and connecting lines. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


This mountain wonderland in Mon- 
tana is the most recent addition by our 
Government to the series of national 

ks. It has many features distinctive 
and different from those of any other res- 
ervation. Here is found scenery which 
for grandeur is unexcelled, 250 mountain 
lakes, many mountain streams and cata- 
racts, 60 glaciers, snow-capped peaks 
10,000 feet in height, miles upon miles of 
virgin forests. Automobile roads are being 
constructed to make it possible for many 
to enjoy this pristine region. In addition, 
there are horse-stage and horseback trips, 
and walking. Accommodations are pro- 
yided by log-built hotels and Swiss chalet 
camps. This summer a new hotel has been 
completed on Lake McDermott, 56 miles by 
automobile road from Glacier Park Station. 
A combination motor-stage and boat trip 
over St. Mary Lake, occupying a full day, 
costs $5, and takes the visitor into the 
heart of the Park. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES | 


In the western Dominion of Canada 
tower the snow-capped peaks of the 
Canadian Rockies. For twenty-four hours 
the traveler on the Canadian Pacific 
threads a region of sublime mountain 
seenery—a succession of cafions, glaciers, 
mountain torrents, dizzy precipices, crystal 
lakes, and pristine forests, nestling in this 
turmoil of mighty peak and deep-hewn 
valleys. Here, for instance, in the heart 
of the 2,000-square-mile Rocky Mountain 
Park, one finds Banff, with its sumptu- 
ous modern hotel, its hot sulfur-springs, 
mountain-climbing suitable for the expert 
alpinist, fishing for speckled trout, and 
boating. Here, too, at an altitude of 
nearly 6,000 feet, is Lake Louise, described 
as “The Pearl of the Canadian Rockies,”’ 
where one may tramp four miles to the 
Victoria and Lefroy glaciers, not to men- 
tion trips in a dozen directions revealing 
scenery which can be only described as 
wonderful. The tourist may also stop at 
the chalet at Field and visit falls, glaciers, 
mountain peaks, and lakes. From here 
originates a famous camping-trip. Farther 
west, in the heart of the Selkirks, is Glacier, 
with side trips to the Nakimu Caves, 
Marion Lake, and the great Illecillewaet 
Glacier. The famed Kootenay Lake re- 
gion is accessible from Balfour. Swiss 
guides are provided at several of these 
points, also mountain-climbing ponies. 


KLAMATH REGION AND CRATER 
LAKE PARK 


The Klamath lakes region, intersecting 
the border between northern California 
and Oregon and adjacent to it Crater 
lake National Park, is a sportsmen’s and 
nature-lovers’ paradise. Hunting and 
fishing abound. Of Crater Lake National 
Park itself Dr. W. M. Davis, director of the 
American Geographical Society, recently 
said: ‘Crater Lake is unique among the 
attractions of the world, so distinct in 
character that no lover of nature can af- 
ford to miss it. No single scenic attrac- 














Among the toilet accessories of the ex- 


perienced traveler you will almost invariably 
find a bottle of 


LISTERINE 


When completing their toilet in the 
Pullman car, many professional travel- 
ing men and tourists use Listerine as a 
tooth and mouth wash, and for all other 
purposes of a safe antiseptic. 


Wherever you'spend your vacation— 
at the seashore, or in the mountains, or 
among the lakes and streams—you’ll find 


Listerine even more necessary than it is 
at home. 


Listerine promptly relieves sunburn, prickly 
heat, chafing and the sting of insect bites. It 
prevents the infection of wounds, cuts and 
scratches. It should be used after shaving. 


Listerine, diluted with water, promptly re- 
lieves the irritation caused by road dust in the 
mouth, nose and throat. It is greatly appreciated 
by motorists. 


Increase your enjoyment of the summer va- 
cation by using Listerine every day. Get the 
genuine in the brown wrapper containing the 
round bottle with the name Listerine blown in 
the glass. All druggists sell it. 


Four sizes: 
15c—25c—50c—$1.00 
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y-huec 
descended to 
upward te 


rim, will never forget the scene. 


to the Grand 


cliffs, or others who have 
the extreme depths and looked 
the chasm’s sky - bordered 
Access 
Cajion is by Santa Fé’s main 


line to Williams, thence northward by 


branch line. Accommodations are pro- 
yided by ihe picturesque hotel, El Tovar, 
and lodgings in cottage or tent at Bright 
Angel Camp. Besides drives and walks 


slong the crest, there is the descent into 


the gorge by 
aday. Cost 


OTHER 


From San 


Bright Angel Trail, occupying 
, including mule and guide, $5 


each, for three or more persons. 


SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 
Pedro (the harbor of Los 


Angeles), a two-hour sail across the Pacific 
brings one to the island of Santa Catalina, 


well worth 
land at Aval 


a visit. Here visitors may 
on Bay and make excursions 


to various points of interest. 


The giant 


Sequoias of the Sierras, be- 


lieved by John Muir to antedate the 
Glacial Period, are preserved to mankind 


by the Gove 
Park and o 


armment in Sequoia National 
ther California reservations, 


reached by the Southern Pacific System 
in connection with stage routes. 
The famous Shasta Route of the South- 


em Pacific 
Francisco is 
On this trip 


between Portland and San 
renowned for scenic charm. 
the tourist may stop off at 


Shasta Springs and obtain en route ex- 


cellent views 


of Mount Shasta. 


PACIFIC COASTWISE TRIPS 


San Francisco, 


San Francisco- 
Portland. 
San Francisco- 
Portland. 


San Francisco- 
Portland. 


Seattle to 
Skagway. 


Seattle to 
Juneau and 
Skagway. 


Seattle- 
Southeastern 
Alaska. 


Seattle to 

Nome. 

Victoria, 

Vancouver, 

Prince Rupert, 

Juneau, 

Skagway. 

San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, 

San Diego. 

San Francisco- 
Angeles. 

San Francisco- 


Angeles- 
San Diego. 


Seattle- 

Vietoria- 

San Francisco- 
ro- 


San Diego. 






Pacific Alaska Navigation Com- 
pany. Sailings twice weekly. $27.50 
round trip inclusive. 

North Paeific S. S. Co. Sailings 
weekly. $25 round trip inclusive. 
Great Northern Pacific S. 8S. Co. 
Sailings every fourth day, time 
30% hours. Round trip rate, $40 
inclusive. 

8S. F. & Portland 8. 8. Co. About 
five-day intervals; time about 48 
hours. $25 round trip inclusive. 
Pacific Alaska Navigation Co. 
Sailings 5th, 15th, 25th of each 
month. $100 round trip inclusive, 
18 days. From San Francisco 
$127.50, 25 days. 

Humboldt 8. 8. Co. Sailings 
every 10 days. Round trip $50. 
(Via Sitka $60), inclusive. 

Alaska S. 8. Co. Sailings 6th, 12th, 
18th, 24th, 30th of each month. 
$66 round trip inclusive. 11 
days round trip. 

Pacific Coast 8. S. Co. Sailings on 
application. Rate $66 inclusive 
for Alaska excursion, 11 days, up 
to Prince Rupert, Juneau, Sitka, 
Skagway. 

Alaska 8.8. Co. June 26, July 24. 
$150 round trip inclusive. 
Canadian Pacific Steamers. Sail- 
ings weekly. Rate, Victoria 
to Skagway, $60 inclusive, round 
trip. ime about 10 days. 


North Pacific S. S. Co. Sailings 
weekly; Los Angeles, round trip, 
$14.50; San Diego, $15 inclusive. 


8. F. & Portland S. 8. Co. Sailings 
five-day intervals, time about 24 
hours; round trip, $16 inclusive. 
Pacific Navigation Co. steamers, 
Yale and Harvard, sailings Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day. Time to 

Pedr 


25 hours;*to San Pedro $15, to San 
Diego $18 round trip. Berth and 
meals extra. 


Pacific Coast 8. 8. Co. Twice-a- 
week sailings. Round trip, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, $16; 
’Frisco and San 0, $19; 
Frisco, Victoria, or Seattle, $37 in- 
clusive. * 
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“You Rascal, It’s B. V.D. 










Copyright U.S..4.1915 
by The B.V.D. Company. 


That Keeps You Cool!’ 


” 


r Y ou’ vE been struttin 


g around the house, bragging: 
How Cool I Am’—zow I know the reason— 


caught with the goods. You can’t get ahead of your 
Dad, though—ha! ha! J’ wearing B.V.D., too. 


“Mother got mine for me the other day at Brown’s. 


how to buy. 
and comfortable in all my life. 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 


You bet she knows 


Always gets what she asks for, and Boy, I haven’t felt so coo/ 


Doesn’t bind or chafe—launders as white 
and soft as a handkerchief.’’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 
} MADE FOR THE 








(trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing the 
B.V. D. Red Woven Label, and 
firmly refuse to take any Athletic 
Underwear without it. 
you'll get properly cut, correctly 
made, long-service underwear, 
B.V.D.Union Suits (Pat.U.S.A.4-30-07)/$1.00, 
$1, 50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B.V.D. 


Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


Then 





re BS Company) 














PRESENT! 
Yourself and Friends with 


STRAT 


THE GREAT WAR GAME 























A game of wits, not chance. 
Join the STRAT army and enjoy life. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Free circular on request. 
STRAT GAME CO., Ine. 


446 Fourth Ave., New York City 








“‘Don’t-Snore”’ 


Stops snoring and mouth breathing 
Money Refunded if it Don’t. 
Ask for Booklet. 
THOS, B. MORTON 00, (Inc.), 8 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 








D t Filing Envel- 
opes will do this to perfection. No Strings, Cords, 


‘apes, Rubbers, Bands or Hooks. Send for sam- 
les and booklet. Pin thisto your letterhead and mail 
SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. N. Hastings, Minn. 











XOOL comfort 


‘ from the start— 
Style that expresses 
personality — and 
Service that satisfies 
—will give you the 
desire to wear 
Florsheims always. 


























A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for name in Shoe 


Booklet showing 
“* Styles of the 
Times” free on 
request. 
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Three Ticks 
of a Watch 


without a bit of fuss! Basline 
Autowline is fast and ready 
to tow in the time it takes to tell it! That's 


AUTOWLINE 


efficiency and service. Nothing can be handier for 
attaching than the Patented Snaffle Hooks on this 
big-little automobile towline. Basline Autowline is 
about 25feet long and is made of celebrated Yellow 
Strand Powerstecl wire rope, 4-inch in diameter. 
Weighs only 434 pounds but is a veritable Sam- 
son in strength. Buy it of your dealer. Price, 
east of Rockies, $3.95. 
Insist on Basline Autowline with 
the Patented Snaffle Hooks. 
Powersteel Truckline is the “‘big brother’”’ of Basline 
Autowline. xtra strong for heavy truck towing. 
Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order of us direct. 
FREE. Illustrated Circulars. Write for them. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 823 N. 2ndSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office, 76H Warren Street 
Makers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope 



















ALASKA 


A trip to the vast northland of Alaska is 
the dream of many travelers. Those 
fortunate in realizing this dream return 
with rich stores of experiences and impres- 
sions. There is a bigness about everything 
in this territory that makes every stage of 
the trip impressive. The- immensity of 
Alaska dawns upon the traveler at the very 
beginning. Leaving Seattle, the steamer 
passes for one thousand miles through’ a 
labyrinth of islands in the Inside Passage, 
past living glaciers and” hundreds of snow- 
capped mountain peaks. “This sail is over 
waters as calm as those of the average river. 


Several calls are”™ made “at which’ tourists’ 


may stroll ashore for rambles about totem- 
poled native settlements. 

At Skagway this steamer trip ends. An 
observation car of the White Pass and 
Yukon. Route is boarded here and the 
tourist plunges into the grand scenery of 
the interior. Cafion, mountain, and lake 
alternate. For nearly thirty miles the 
route borders Lake Bennet. A side trip 
from Caribou by steamer through the 
Atlin Lakes should not be missed. No 
Swiss or Italian scenery excels that of the 
mountain-walled Atlin Lake region. Re- 
turning to Caribou, the rail trip up White 
-ass is resumed to the rail terminus at 
White Horse. Here steamers are ready to 
take the traveler down the Yukon. You 
may take the 460-mile sail to Dawson, 
thence by connecting line go up the Tanana 
to Fairbanks, or continue down the Yukon, 
crossing and recrossing the arctic circle, 
until you have reached its mouth at St. 
Michael, 1,000 miles from White Horse. 
Here you may board a steamer for Seattle, 
via Nome, an eight-day voyage. 

Steamer service is afforded between 
Seattle and Skagway by the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, and the Humboldt Steam- 
ship Company, and between Victoria, 
Vancouver, and Skagway by the Canadian 
Pacific steamers. The approximate sailing 
time is four days. The rail trip to White 
Horse occupies eight hours and the side 
trip to Atlin about one day additional. 
The Yukon trip to Dawson is a two-day 
sail down and a four-and-one-half day sail 
back, from Fort Gibbon (Tanana) to 
St. Michael—down-stream four days, up- 
stream eight days. The approximate 
time of the trip from Seattle to White 
Horse, with side trip to Atlin, is 16 days; to 
Dawson, 22 days; to Fairbanks, 35 days; 
to Nome and return by sea direct to Seattle, 
30 days. 


SPECIMEN ALASKA TOURS 


SEATTLE OR VANCOUVER TO ATLIN AND 
WHITE HORSE 


16 Days. 
Cost, $105. 
Meals and 


Steamer to Skagway, Skagway to 
Caribou, rail, steamer through 
Atlin Lakes, one or two days at 
berths on Atlin. Return to Caribou, thence 
steamer in- rail to White Horse and return by 
cluded. Hotel rail to Skagway, thence steamer 
accommoda- home. 

tions, etc., 

about $20 

extra. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TO ST. MICHAEL, 
ABOUT JULY 15 


About Steamer Seattle to Skagway, 
5 weeks. thence rail to White Horse, thence 
Cost $300, Yukon steamers to Dawson, Fair- 
including banks, Tanana, thence down 
meals and Yukon to St. Michael. From St. 
berths on Michael to Nome, Seward, Colum- 
lake, river, bia Glacier, Cordova (side trip 
and ocean over Copper River and North- 
steamers. western Railway), thence back to 


Seattle. 
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for the regard I have for the Emery 
label—standing as it does for the 30 
years’ reputation of a foremost Amer- 
ican shirtmaker and relieving the shirt- 
purchaser of any doubt as to style, 
material, making ‘or fit. It assures fast 
colors; the comfort in a pre-shrunk 
neckband and a right sleeve-length; un- 
surpassable finish; in short: Guaranteed 
fit, color and wear.” 


Nek-ban-tab, exc/usively on 
Opens the * 
starched-up 
band and 
clears the way 
for the collar 
button. 


Ask dealer for ner Shirts. $1.50 up, 


Write us for ** Ethics of a Gentleman's 
Dress"’ and Catalog of EMERY Shirts, 


Emery Shirts, 








W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 


Offices also New York, Chicago, St. Louis 























Keeps the Outside of 
Your Piano “In Tune!” 


It cleans the varnish and enlivens it, so as to 
produce a high, hard, lasting, mirror-like 
lustre that brings into evidence every beau- 
tiful, delicate detail of the grain. Leaves no 
gummy, sticky residue to catch dust, soil 
clothing or mar the glassy smoothness. 


A Liberal Sample Sent FREE 


Write for yours and test it on your piano, wood- 
work or furniture, You'll see why O-Cedar is 
used in over 2,000,000 homes. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 














Chicago" — Torontog— London — Berlin 
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TRANS-PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES 
Round Trip, 


. Line Minimum Rate, 
Fw First Cabin 
» Toyo Kisen Kaisha $262.50 
Hongkoné acific Mail S. S. Co. 262.50 
“ Nippon Yusen Kaisha 187.50 
“ Great ‘Northern oo +. ag Hoe 
Matson Navigation Co. be 
Hosgtalu Oceanic 8. 8. Co. 110.00 
-danev Oceanic 8. 8. Co. 337.2 
sydney Union $. 8, Co. 337.50 
Canadian-Australasian 8.8S.L. 337.50 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, San Francisco to Hong- 
kong via iionolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shang hi 
and Se NI il S..S. Co., San Francisco to Hong- 
kong via Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
and Manila 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Seattle via Victoria to 


Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Shanghai, and Hong- 


ay Northern Line, Seattle to Hongkong, via 


“ ma, Kobe, Nagasaki, and Manila. 
"pon Navigation Co., San Francisco to 
ulu. A 

cic Ss. S. Co., San Francisco to Honolulu. 

Oceanic 8. 8. Co., San Francisco to Sydney via 
olulu and Pago Pago. ; 

anion S$. 8. Co. of New Zealand, San Francisco 

to Sydney, via Papeete, Rarotonga, and Well- 

ington. . 

in ohadian- Australasian S. S. Line, Vancouver to 

sydney via Honolulu, Suva, Fiji, and Auckland. 


PLAYGROUNDS EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


In the Eastern States, in the maritime 
provinces of Canada, and northward in 
Quebee and Ontario are scores of de- 
lightful vacation playgrounds. 


THE LONG ISLAND AND NEW JERSEY 
BEACHES 


The ocean beaches of Long Island and the 
New Jersey coast are famous the continent 
over. To their cool breezes and invig- 
orating salt waters come each summer 
many thousands of visitors. As a summer 
playground Long Island offers miles of 
broad sandy beaches, the delight of 
bathers; miles of superb motor roads, 
famous golf-courses, and inland hills and 
dales of rural loveliness. Along the bay- 
indented and bluff-lined North Shore are 
Great Neck, Manhasset, Oyster Bay, 
Glen Cove, Greenport, and other equally 
attractive shore towns. Along the South 
Shore are the Rockaways, Long Beach, the 
aristocratic ‘‘ Hamptons,’’ Amagansett, and 
Montauk. All Long Island points are 
served by the Long Island Railroad with 
direct train service from the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York City. 

New Jersey’s coast is lined by seashore 
resorts, notable among them being Atlantic 
Highlands, Monmouth, Long Branch, 
Asbury Park, Manasquan, Barnegat, Atlan- 
tie City, and Cape May. The first-named 
may be reached from New York by direct 
steamer service of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and also by rail-lines of the 
same system. Other New Jersey resorts 
are reached from New York or Philadelphia 
by through trains over the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
systems. 


THE HUDSON AND BEYOND 


Forming an important section of the 
northern highway from New York to 
Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
the Adirondack Mountains, and St. Law- 
tence Valley, the Hudson River carries 
each year a vast tide of tourist travel. 
Seenically the Hudson is rivaled by few 
American rivers. There is no monotony. 
The stately Palisades give way to the broad 
expanse of the Tappan Zee, and this in 
turn to the mountain-walled reaches of the 
Highlands, while beyond tower against the 
western horizon the Catskills with green 
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GRAMMAR MADE EASY 


A Working Grammar of the English Language, by 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D., has solved the problem of a 
grammar for the masses. It explains the construction 
of English in a new, practical, and popular me>~er that 
eliminates all mystery, and is just the book for :..e busy 
man or woman. Simple, exact, compact, it is so constructed 
as to enable any intelligent person to acquire unaided a 
correct working knowledge of English. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 
net; postage I2c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 






10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use gar- 
age, $69.50 complete, Factory 
rice. Fireproof, Portable. 
Quickly set up. All styles 
and sizes garages and 

portable buildings. Send 
postal for illustrated catalog. 





The Edwards Mfg. Co. 337-387 EgglestonAve.,Cinci siciee. 
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ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LEAFLET OR WRITE US FOR ONE 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO 








Established 1873 


All Seth Thomas Clocks are 
noted for their accuracy and 
beauty. Our Sonora Chime 
Clocks make an added appeal 
by their sweet musical tones. 


Chime Clock No. 55, pic- 
tured here, plays the. West- 
minster Chime on four bells 
every quarter hour. It is the 
smallest chime clock made, 
measuring 9% inches high, 
with 5-inch silvered dial. The 
cabinet case has a beautiful 
grained effect. 


Thereare many sizesand designs 
of Seth Thomas Chime Clocks, 
some with four, some with eight 
bells, priced $15 to $50. Your 
jewelercan, perhaps, show you one 
ormoreof this populartypeof clock. 


- 15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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tae zestful ‘ 2 w London Line 
New Brooks Model There's a delightful escape for food "sae a ane ee eee o ee a 


Green 
NEW SEMI-V-BOTTOM TYPE—Built with extra the city’s care if you travel over the Dick Talend. 
strength and buoyancy at the stern to offset et any 


strain and weight of motor—seats 6 or 7 per- Delaware & Hudson Ne 
sons—fast—seaworthy. : N.ES.S. (Fall River Line).. 
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Yori: to Line 


wkesbury, Metropolitan Line to Bosto 
ae isin =n,” omapoltign Lise és Baton 
own, Metropolitan L ; ae 
P. “rq thence Plant Line.......... 28.00 3% E 
Halifax N.S....Red Cross Line. PORE Ee 40.00 2 
Halifax, N.S... . Metropolitan Line to Boston, * 
thence Plant Line........ 24.00 2 % 
St Jobs, N. ! ..Red Cross BOS aae ee cacee 60.00 5 
SOUTHWARD 
‘old Point Com{'t Old Dominion Line......... 14.00 19 hours 
iad ¥ Old Dominion Line.........14.00 2144 “ 
Baltimore... . . Old Dominion Line to Old 
Point,thence Chesapeake Line 17.00 2 rg 
Washington.....Old Dominion Line to Old 
Point, thence Norfolk & Wash- 
i aston, 8. °. ‘me Gi shail 2 days 
Quebee 8. 8. Co. (Canada 8. 
— 2 Lines). -.eseeseoeeee 5.00 3 * 
ie, ... CIPRO EAM ccsicsisswaceneta . ” 
— ....- Savannah Line............ 35.00 3 - 
Jacksonville. ...Clyde Line. ............++- 43.30 3 
Nassau, Bahm’s Ward Line...............+ 50.00 3 zs 
Havana. ... Ward Latte. ......sccscceces 80.00 4 oe 
Mobile........ . Mallory TAMB. 2. ae cisecces 60.00 8 
New Orleans. .. Southern Pacific........... 75.00 4 “ 
Galveston... ... Mallory Line.............. 75.00 7 ° 
San Juan... N. Y. & Porto'Rico §.8...... 81.00 4 * 
Ga ..s.--- Panama R. R.8. 8. Line....100.00 6 “ 
Colon........--United Fruit Company... ..109.25 7 * 
San Francisco. . .Panama-Pacific Line....... 250.00 16 > 


(Call at Los Angeles and cer- 
tain steamers San Diego) 









LAKE GEORGE AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Lying on an ancient trail between Canada 
and the lower British colonies and on one of 
the modern routes between New York and 
Montreal, are Lakes George and Champlain. 
The former, appropriately named by the 
Jesuit Father Jogues, Lac du Saint Sacre- 
ment, and by Cooper, Lake Horicon, 
“Silvery Waters,” is one of the most beau- 
tiful bodies of water in America. Sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, dotted with 
wooded islands, its waters clear as crystal, 
Nature has endowed this lake with such 
charm as few waterways possess. The 
thirty-mile sail down from Lake George 
station to Baldwin treats the tourist to a 
succession of exquisite vistas. Northward 
from the foot of the lake across a narrow 
neck of land begin the waters of Champlain, 
more imposing but less idyllic than Lake 
George. Here the tourist may sail north- 
ward to Plattsburg, seventy-seven miles. 
History and Indian legend are intertwined 
along the shores of both lakes. Here we 
may follow the battles of the early wars and 
see the remains of defenses centuries old. 
Here we may follow the romances of Cooper 
in their actual setting. Fort Ticonderoga, 
Fort William Henry, Crown Point, Valcour 
Island, Plattsburg, each has a charm to the 
historical student. 


The best way to see either lake, and the only 
way to see Lake George, is by steamer. Going 
northward. the Delaware & Hudson connects 
at Lake George with a steamer for Baldwin. This 
steamer connects with a short-rail line across to 
Montcalm Landing on Champlain. Thence a 
steamer or train may be taken northward to 
Plattsburg and intermediate points, the steamer 
calling at several ports, including Burlington on 
the Vermont shore. These lakes may be well in- 
cluded in a trip from New York to the Green 
Mountains, Eastern Adirondacks, and Montreal. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


The labyrinth of lakes, streams, peaks, 
and glens of ‘‘The North Woods” has for 
many years attracted to this region those 
in search of health, rest, and sport. These 
mountains may for convenience be divided 
into three general divisions: Lakes Placid, 
Saranac, and St. Regis in the northwest; 
the rugged country of Essex County and the 
Raquette and Long Lake, and the Fulton 
Chain territory of the west and southwest. 
Each of these regions is accessible ~ by 
several gateways. From TI lsttsburg via 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. and steamers 
om Lake Champlain the mountains are 
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LONG ISLAND’S SEASHORE RESORTS 


FINEST SURF BATHING IN THE WORLD 


——< 





















Over 125 miles of clean, white sandy 
beaches teeming with summer activity. 
Never failing cool sea breezes — 
10 degrees cooler than nearby resorts. 


More than 300 resorts to choose from. 

Boating, Fishing, Canoeing, Golfing. 
Enjoy the benefits of an ocean 
voyage without the discomforts. 


*‘Long Island and Real Life’’ 


is the title of the book with hundreds 
of pictures, list of hotels, etc., mailed 
upon recetpt of ten.cents by the 

Gen’l Pass’r A gent, 
Long Island R. R., 
Pennsylvania 
Station, N.Y. 
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posure, and the shutter operated fast enough York Central, the Fonda, Jo! wn, and Green M 
Gloverstown rail line reac “~ North- State tak 

ville. From Herkimer and Uti. nd from line of L 
Carthage on the west the N« rk Cen- northern 
tral serves the entire western in, while of Verm« 
Moira and Malone are north: the rail s 
on the same system. Canox are the N' 
and mountain-climbing are Vermont 


You can make snapshots indoors if you use 


to prevent the movement of the children 
from spoiling the picture 


rateways 
fishing, 
spicuous 
’ ib SER dia: among the Adirondack sports. —_— & Hudsc 
No camera equals the Graflex for high : pon ee Re at Eo | ° ; — | 
speed photography In this picture both a 289 5 ee é = Chass £4 NEW ENGLAND divided | 
the automobile and biplane were going at a ES Rt RSS eat aa : New England has in store inexhaustible and the 
very hh rate of speed. This made 1t beg ok Main ae oe ; riches for the vacationist. For decades necticut 
necessary to set the shutter at 1-1000 of DO Kee her granite hills and ocean shores have con- able Ber 
a second to get a picture that was clear and - pe ‘Gat ae tinued to draw Increasing streams of border. 
ae due tourists. In this brief survey only a few Magnolie 

of the more notable centers can be touched while to | 
upon. shore to 
Maine has the distinction of offering Bay. T 
possibly a greater variety of attractions State mu 
than any one of her sister States in the New attractiv 
Photographs in the deep woods or in the Engin _— rasta in the interior is a a: 
shede offer’ many Gilhcubies Wo those. who vast region of lakes, mountains, and forests, in additi 
are not ‘equipped with a Graflex ,Caniera with many square miles of territory ac- Nantuck 
With the Graflex you can make pictures cessible only with guides. Here, too, we In a vast 
under hght conditions that make photog find the most picturesque stretches of sea- Wes 
raphy impossible with cameras of the usual shore on the Atlantic coast-line. On the Haven ‘ 
type. Maine coast are stately Bar Harbor, cluding | 
‘*Panoplied with crags and trees, and be- ete., whi 
girt by blue islands in soft seas,” Old main line 
Orchard, Biddeford Pool, and other shore In litt 
resorts. Journeying inland, we find beau- portant s 
tiful Sebago Lake, less than a score of miles able New 
With the Graflex Camera you can make exposures from Portland; and up in the northwestern Watch 
of pois duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a eorner of this State the Mount Kineo and Haven 8y 
You see the image on the focusing screen, Moosehead Lake region; the unfrequented tions. € 

right side up, the size it will appear in the finished Dead River territory, lying between the Block Isl 
print, up to the instant of exposure. ; upper Kennebec and Moosehead Lake; also On th 
uamuutuUa tome. the Washington County playground with J ‘wresque 
its famous salmon fishing in the St. Croix; a chain 0 
while to the extreme west lie the Rangeley in the Li 
FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION Lakes, a fresh-water fisherman’s paradise. — 
Se ee Se From New York or Boston rail service to resting-p 
oe the Maine resorts is afforded over the ists have 
Maine Central System with connections, crossing t 
and from Canada and the north by the while all- 

eee Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific. summer 


. . Central and northern fishing and hunting 
Went Blind Over Night gee CANA 


distinct 
































your auto, spare tire, grounds are reached by the Bangor & 
, hate fock” N ane Aroostook. Water service to the seaports Nova | 
The man who would not protect his " icks to A ° P ° >: "ys 
gyea from the Light's glare. Student, nt, ght Butione and lock fics, open” and rivers is given by various divisions of ward Isl; 
NS OLATREAWEREEY Eva auane | 7 combinations abe v. Money bac the Eastern Steamship Corporation. wecation’ 
Becta new tn strengthen Zour 270 and jamenican Sevese LoeK company | New Hampshire, Maine’s neighbor on dimate, 
sure uture ba, Sao ah conned ‘ ; = Thi . 
At your dragrist, stationer ‘tpaid the west, with its famous White Mountain reasonab 
to you on receipt of 25c. poten 


EIGHT EYESHADE Anatile. region, scenery of rare beauty, easy ac- province: 
— ne A me REE Zz inenec cessibility, and ample hotel accommoda- Tak an, 
WANTED IDEA — eae tions, has brought succeeding generations 
Reranges EA for't sana de <filter of tourists to North Conway, Bethlehem, 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. i ox ts : Plymouth, or Gorham, the chief gateways 


ashingt to the mountains. Those who have not “The 
pa ta ache Leah ee seen the Dixville, Crawford, and Franconia covered ” 


: Notches, the Lake of the Clouds, and Echo number « 

a and Profile Lakes, have missed some of > oho 
e 

Consider how often you are sized up by the appearance of your sition. the finest scenery east of the Rockies. pleas 


r lory 
ing bag. Pigskin is in appearyace, urability and practicability the Mountain climbing and golf are favorite ory and 


most desirable leather known. Thes sare ey, made in every Woods and over anc 
detail and are GUARANTEED FOR FIV: YEARS. sports, the courses at Bretton 


Louisbur 
Solid brass lock and catches, leather lined, with three pockets—edges Maplewood being famous. New — Nova Se 
pg Sasbie sewed. Choice of either 16 in. or 1 in , black caly. shire also has lake attractions, ee ie ‘alk BO 
that will lend distinction to out pearance. Sent anywhere 7 the Sait alr, 
on approval, all charges prepaid, EY back if not satisfied. The among them W innepesaukee (Smile White in health 
sooner we get your order the better Ceeuntion we can give it, owing to Great Spirit), and Sunapee. The ' 
the vacation rush which is at hand. Write today, catalog free. Mountains may be conveniently included ound re 


AUSTIN’S SHOPS, 101 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. | in a trip from Montreal or Quebec t benefit t 


to play 
A bag that seems to get deeper as you open it Boston, or vice versa. Through trait offers A 


fresh-wa 1 
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service to the White Mountain region is 
afforded *' »m New York by New York 
Central lis and the New Haven. Into 
this region run directly the Boston & 
Maine, Meine Central, Central Vermont, 
and the Grand Trunk and connections. 

Across ‘he Connecticut Valley in Ver- 
mont are the picturesque ranges of the 
Green Mountains, The Green Mountain 
State takes also to her own half the shore- 
line of Lake Champlain. Intersecting the 
northern boundary is Memphremagog, one 
of Vermont's many lake resorts. Among 
the rail systems reaching Vermont resorts 
arethe New York Central, Rutland, Central 
Vermont, Boston & Maine, Delaware 
& Hudson, Canadian Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk. 

The playgrounds of Massachusetts are 
divided into a long chain of sea beaches 
and the picturesque Deerfield and Con- 
necticut Valley regions, with the fashion- 
able Berkshire resorts on her western 
border. On the North Shore are 
Magnolia, Beverley, and Marblehead, 
while to the southward lie the innumerable 
shore towns of Cape Cod and Buzzards 
Bay. Two island possessions of this 
State must be ranked as among the most 
attractive of all maritime summer places— 
Martha’s Vineyard, with streams and lakes 
in addition to an ocean shore, and quaint 
Nantucket, full of the flavor of the sea. 
In a vast network over the entire State lie 
various divisions of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and allied lines, in- 
cluding the Boston & Maine, Fitchburg, 
ete., while across from east to west is the 
main line of the Boston & Albany. 

In little Rhode Island are several ini- 
portant seashore resorts, the ultra-fashion- 
able Newport, select Narragansett Pier, and 
Watch Hill, each accessible by the New 
Haven system, Sound steamers, and connec- 
tions. Off the shore of Rhode Island lies 
Block Island, a favorite recreation-center. 

On the Connecticut shore-line are pic- 
turesque New London, ancient Lyme, and 
a chain of other Sound shore resorts, while 
in the Litchfield Hills, the Hoosatonic and 
Connecticut River valleys are many quiet 
resting-places to which summer vacation- 
ists have long been wont to journey. Criss- 
crossing the State is the New Haven system, 
while all-important Sound ports have direct 
summer service with New York. 


CANADA’S MARITIME PROVINCES 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfoundland offer the 
vacationist a combination of cool summer 
dimate, excellent hunting and fishing, and 
reasonable living accommodations. These 
provinces are easily accessible from New 
York and New England. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


“The Land of Evangeline” is ‘“dis- 
covered’? each summer by an increasing 
number of visitors who are wont to return 
again and again. Here are found a variety 
of pleasant vacation experiences. His- 
tory and romance have woven their fabric 
over ancient Halifax, Annapolis Royal, 
Louisburg, and immortal Grand Pré. In 
Nova Scotia we find marine scenery, tonic 
ult air, and fir balsams, all intermingled 
in health-giving profusion. Here, too, are 
found repose and simplicity, contributing 
benefit to tired nerves. For those who wish 
to play as well as to rest, Nova Scotia 
oflers a variety of pastimes. There are 
fresh-water and salt-water bathing, golf, 
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¥ Not come down 
‘ ae — for fF 
Weeks in ¢ 
REAL Woods? a“ 
Ot another vacation 


iB like it in the world, 


‘tin, 
: and Testing, 
ummer hotels dee Wood, 
_ lake Country, a , 
UMMeEr sport ang enjoyment” ™ 


Send foy booklet E. 


New Hampshire 


Vacation pleasures under unique 
and delightful conditions, 
Motoring on wonderful roads 
j thousands of feet above the sea. 
i olf, tennis, tramping, climbing, 
riding, up near the clouds. 


Scenic uty unrivalled in Eastern 
America, 


, Social life of the highest and most 
interesting type. 

_ Magnificent hotels, splendid board- 
ing houses, 


Send for booklet C. 
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The American “‘Cure” giving the Nauheim Baths 
with a natural, iodo-ferruginous Radio-active Brine. : 


hee Rare ear 
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A Mineral S Health Resort and | 
Che GL SPRINGS $2273 gcn Bee 

Minutes’ ‘Walk From Watkins Glen. 
Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 


the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic; Mechan- ; 
ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart diséase, rheumatism) © 
gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthénia, dis- © 
eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. FI 
For descriptive booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Lake | 
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driving, motoring, sailing, canoeing, and States a: 
eamp facilities. Trout-fishing abounds. oaly a fe 
Land-locked salmon are to be found in the Bost 
some of the lakes and sea salmon in several Ganadiar 
rivers. Deep-sea fishing for cod, haddock, coast Wise 
and striped bass is available. Indian or Steamsh 
white guides may be had for hunting- ot Queb« 
grounds in the interior. Steamer service Canadiat 
to Nova Scotia will be found in the table New Na 
of Atlantic coastwise trip service, printed ; wit a0 
elsewhere. Access by rail is by the _ PARES PEAK, MONUMENT OF THE CONTIN; .. New Bru 
Dominion Atlantic and Halifax South- steamer 
western, Intercolonial, and connecting lines. The Pikes Peak Region aeross th 
Closely associated with Nova Scotia is Cape 
Breton Island, and dividing it the incom- Land of the Real Vacation Dest 
parable waters of the Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Z ; 2 : For your vacation this summer, selec The D 
occupying a surface-area of 450 square where you will find scenery of infinit 
miles. The Intercolonial Railway provides pba gh ib. eagle pees enmer 
access to the Cape Breton country. summer days, mountain alr, and pur. ag oa 
Colorado Springs and Manitou your : 
home. . journey 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND Bring the children here. The suns hine —_ untai 
Seta Mee het Gaen ee cheeks and a * 
The Indian “* Abegweit ”—‘‘ Cradled on You can buy your ticket through to the ex- - os i 
the waves’’; the early French explorer’s os ke — stop over here historic 
v v “La baffe et belle Isle’”—‘‘low and beau- Write today for further information and free y peg 
Ko ~ tiful island’’; and the Islander’s ‘‘Garden poe agli amg DB gall aang >... © 
of the Gulf” are sobriquets as eloquently ant accommodations. tiomsts ¢ 
descriptive of Prince Edward Island to- THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE who pe 
Get a copy of Rock Island day as when they were first bestowed on a ‘ ara Sggeme — Col. 0 
ircle Sceni urs folder. province surrounded by the sea. Situated ‘ee America Now See Colorado First : , 
si Paya Pte pe be ys in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Prince Edward ee P a pit : 
. Island is separated from the shores of + rl ited 
two most populartoursto Cali- geet Seotia by th by ‘any 
fornia and the Pacific Coast. New Brunswicl and Nove Bestia by the the war. 
Straits of Northumberland. At their JOY FOR alg 
Tells you how to go and widest the Straits are over thirty mics on 
what to see. from shore to shore, but at Cape Traverse - mn 
We will also send you other on the Island and Cape Tormentine on the | ff Thousands of critical smokers buy sees id 
interesting literature on Cal- mainland the distance is only nine miles. EUTOPIA MIXTURE tind wit 
fornia and the Expositions — The “Island,” as its people love to call it, pa Ayeeny Hoge yy omy a Canada 
tells you how much a trip Fo eee ee eree tc cneas’ | | sgoimatc blend’ ofthe choteat North Carin route to 
will cost —prepare an itin- es ee eee” | ean eee will be a 
with mile after mile of sandy beaches. Riek ders i MOGAr GRR, thnahs ten pipet eel ust 
erary, etc. Inv.cing the land and molding the red you like it send us the price, $1.50, within ten days— oer 
. . ° ° or return at our expense. Unless you send the money Passport: 
Through Sleepers cliffs into fantastic shapes is the ever rest- with order, please give bank or commercial reference, ane tri 
ati el less sea. Everywhere are verdant fields, want all teenies San nt oe aa A 
andard an ouris on request. aes 
" prosperous farms, and comfortable homes. CAMERON TOBACCO CO., siete hes bh és in Engla. 
Choice of Routes Arms of the sea cut into the land in all reenen al ber 
directions, forming landscapes and sea- Frenc h Briar Pipe ‘madaa titieor! 
Visit Colorado, the wonder- scapes of loveliness. And over it all is an LW ith first order ” 
ful Rockies, Salt Lake, the atmosphere marvelously clear and a sky THE ST 
Sierras, Yosemite Valley, as blue as that of sunny Italy. Numberless | 
Yellowstone Park, the Pacific — ein ~~ apes cra agg — , The Hand That Steers, Those 
an eep-sea shing is easily obtain- . whole sel 
Coast. able. In season brant, wild geese, plover, Controls This Motor of the 
Choice of fast trains, in- snipe, woodcock, and other game birds are neutraland two reversc—are in. Charlott 
cluding the ‘“‘Golden State plentiful, and good bags are not hard to atvend of tearing se blue wa 
Limited,”’ “Rocky Mountain secure. The island has 274 miles of rail- ; Thousan 
Limited, > “Californian,” way, owned and operated by the Canadian through 
Ne evade Caliioenio Ex- Government under the name of the Prince Motor Lawrene 
press’ and ‘“Colorado Flyer.”’ Edward Island Railway. Push:Button Controlled Poa 
 imeraicnd ton NEW BRUNSWICK ap ot eeale aie ce se nspiring 
Finest. Modern All-Steel Equipment Exeellen: 
Supecb Dining Car Service Often termed ‘‘the sportsman’s fara- 2. sified tri 
See nearest Rock Island dise,”” New Brunswick offers on her long + ee eee of the Ca 
representatives for free book- and much indented coast-line all forms of Sg? 1821 Callie Street done ms 
lets, or write marine recreation, and in her forest-clad, : way: fror 
L. M. ALLEN, P. T. M. river-intersected, mountainous’ inland re- head of 
Rock Island Lines _ gion hunting and fishing. Forming the Tourists 
738 La Salle Station northern boundary of the province is the this . trip 
amege Bay Chaleur, bordered with many quaint Thousan 
sattlements, mountain-lined and provided Murray 
— with many broad beaches. Turning in- latter — p 
, land we find a region literally filled with appointe 
FI t rivers, streams, and lakes abounding in ing are : 
SHERMEN! fish. In its mountain fastnesses roam the 
Another 5000 “Jim Dandy” ($1. 1.0007 5 caribou, bear, deer, and wild fowl. Visitors THE 
size) Bait at Low Introductory Price Cc who desire to camp, canoe, hunt, or fish The one trip you will never forget and 
should apply: to the New Brunswick pS yan peng ie paces me aadeeaeal A fey 
in distress and fish grab We-that's the Tourist Association at St. John for full in- Frequent Sailings — High Class Service — Special Rates an 
mo om ABSOLUTELY If you don’t think itis formation about trustworthy guides, etc. Scomnaclen Masanibees etaen, oe ted ae — 
Notwithstanding the wildness of New HERMAN WEIG, @. P. A. A. F-ZIPH, Te Sim te 
aaa aay Brunswick’s interior country, this province 101. W. — ON ean, all lakes? 
Dept. A, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago | is easily accessible from both the United | kesWHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE= of ] 
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States anc Canada. From-Boston - it is 
oily @ fev. hours by the all-rail route on 
to Bosto: & Maine, Maine Central, and 
onion Pacific. railways, or -a~ short 
ip by steamers of the Eastern 
ship Corporation. . From. Montreal 
at Queber ail service:is afforded by the 
snadian |’acific, Intercolonial, and. the 
= Naticual Transcontinental railways 
with» connections. From “Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick is only two hours’ sail by 
steamer of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
geross the Bay of Fundy. 


CANADA 


The Dominion of Canada offers to the 
sammer tourist an almost unequaled pro- 
fusion of lake, mountain, river, and mari- 
time resorts. Here we may not only 
journey through virgin territory, climb 
mountain peaks similar to the Swiss Alps, 
but as well visit cities and towns rich in 
historic interest. Each year, as these 
northern playgrounds become better known, 
sees a greater volume of American vaca- 
tionists cross the Dominion border. Those 
who plan trips to the Canadian Rockies, 
Canadian Great Lakes resorts, Algonquin 
National Park, the Muskokas, St. Law- 
rence, and Saguenay rivers during the 
coming summer will not be inconvenienced 
by any extraordinary regulations due to 
the war. 

An important ruling has been made by 
the Immigration Department of the 
Canadian Government to the effect that 
bona-fide tourist traffic will-not be inter- 
fered with in visiting points of interest in 
Canada or passing through Canada en 
route to other places. In fact, all tourists 
will be accorded the same treatment as was 
customary before the outbreak of the war. 
Passports are not required, nor are there 
any stringent regulations to be complied 
with. Altho thousands of Canadians are 
in England or on the Continent of Europe, 
usual service will be afforded by the various 
transportation systems. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE AND SAGUENAY 


Those who have traversed it in part or 
whole seldom forget the varied experiences 
of the 761-mile ‘trip from Toronto or 
Charlotte (port of Rochester) across the 
blue waters of Lake Ontario, past the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, 
thro.gh the surging waters of the eight St. 
lawrencve Rapids to Montreal, Canada’s 
commercial capital, and historic Quebec, on 
through French America and up the awe- 
inspiring chasm of the Saguenay River. 
Excellent passenger service for this diver- 
sified trip is afforded by various divisions 
of the Canada steamship-lines. These divi- 
sions make continuous. connections all the 
way from Toronto to Chicoutimi, at the 

_of navigation on the Saguenay. 
Tourists’ will miss much of the interest of 
this. trip unless they stop over at. the 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay, or. Tadousac. At the. two 

rf points the line maintains well- 
appointed hotels. Golf and excellent fish- 
ig are among the recreation facilities. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO 


A few hours’ ride northward from 
Toronto brings the tourist to a land 
studded with lakes and offering unusual 

to the vaeationist. Here are Lake 
Simeoe, the beautiful Muskoka- Lakes, 
of Bays, Kawartha Lakes, Temagami, 
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_ Coupled 
: henge are 
found such a con- is the unriva 

; service provided 
tinuous panorama ol by“‘The Sesiepian.” 
stupendous mountain and“The Columbian,’’ 
scenery as is presented suc- the famous .all-steel trains of 
cessively by the towering this — 7 ng 
mountain ranges along the Operating over its own ine 
cool north coast route of the = bg day 4 bio gemma ong 
“St. Paul’’ road between 


: Side trips are available to 
Chicago, Spokane, Seattle Yellowstone Park, Rainier 


and Tacoma. On view National Park and in the 
directly from car window Spokane and Puget Sound 
and observation platform for country. A steamer trip for 
hundreds of miles is some 40 miles down the “Shad- 
of the most beautiful and owy’” St. Joe River, Idaho, is 
varied scenery on the optional with the passenger, 
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American continent. without extra cost. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 





Return from California by “‘The Pacific Limited’’ the 
superb, no-extra-fare through train over the central route of 
this company from Los Angelesand SanFranciscotoChicago. 
Send for Illustrated Western Travel Literature 
and full information—address 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
























































10 Minutes a Day 2c" seimminy_| Perpetual Carnations 


A new, beautifully illustrated, 
LEARN HOW TO SWIM yet inexpensive book by an expert 
mingicncier ‘Hisselaie tel pracal icy | sTOWer, giving full and practical 
eons are for the novice as well as the expert. | instructions for cultivating Perpet- 
Cloth-bound 195 illustrated. At all book- i 
dicoa 21.26 : or #185 post-paid from the publishers. ual ae ° bog —— 75 
Fox & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 994 New York, | (67/5 et ; by mail 81 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 






















































The Nourishing Dog Food 


Feed your dog well and it will serve you bet- 
ter. A food that supplies all the necessary 
elements .is wee 


CHAMPION Doc BISCUIT 


It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and ‘flour per- 
fectly blended—no waste products used, no preserva- 
tives—it is a clean, wholesome food that will keep dogs 
healthy, vigorous and in good coat. 





Lunch Outdoors 
This Basket Keeps Things Fresh 


Pack your lunch, go for a ride in the motor 
over country roads to some wooded spot. 
What greater gone than dining with 
7 as host? Put in the lunch, bottles 
an . 


“A Rest and a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket 
Add Zest to the Trip”’ 1 
The repast will be ready toserve, aN 
fresh and delicious, at your jour- e 
ney’s end. Asmall piece of ice 
in asanitary compartment keeps 
the contents cool. Does notdrip. 
Dirt, germs and insects cannot 
touch the food. Write for ilus- 
trated folderP. - 
BURLINGTON HAWKEYE BASs- ™ 
KET CO., Burlington 8.W.,lowa ~ 









































Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c in stamps we will send 
you a sample, or you can get a full size 
package from your druggist, sporting 

oods dealer, or direct from us if no 
Sealer in your town, Qur illustrated 
booklet is yours on request. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
585 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 







































low as $1.00. 
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and myriad forest-bordered big and little ee - : Com 
lakes of the Algonquin National Park and — a ke aa. 
Temiskaming. A trip, in many respects = compan} 
ideal, leads from Toronto to Penetang on FEiateve ay to: Hho. be 
Georgian Bay, thence by steamer Waubic di 


through the labyrinth of .the 30,000 Pere Ma 
islands of Georgian Bay to Rose Point or » 4 or Oo SI tion | to 
Parry Sound, thence by rail eastward to », ; | — : 
Maple Lake, thence by'stage to Port Cock- i 

burn, where steamer is boarded for the : , , '@ NG 3 Milwauk 
charming: sail down the chain of the y anion ; 

Muskokas to Muskoka Wharf, and then 
train back to Toronto. The Ontario 
Highlands are reached by the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Northern, and Canadian \ 
Pacific systems; Algonquin Park, Lake a Ve i 
Nipissing, and Temagami region by Grand to the Expositions —- a * 
Trunk and Temiskaming and Northern via St. Louis. Go in i} weekly 
Ontario Railway, and Temagami Hotel and oeeeet eet — sé balling 
Steamboat Company. Steamer service on ae meet egteen rout: 


For Your Vacation Muskoka Lakes is afforded by the Mus- ea in oe al = qruising ¢ 


Glacier koka Navigation Company. 


National Park! THE GREAT LAKES 


Not only do the shores of America’s ‘|| The only through train |) a distanc 
inland fresh-water seas abcund in attrac- ‘\] between St. Louis and San }}! clusively 
tive summer resorts, but a great variety Francisco. The equi) 
ing you. of attractive water trips are available over The schedule has been ex- | 
be gen to suit pe Pak ., pos- these waterways.- It is difficult to imagine pressly arranged to include 7 é 
pn ae ek re f y Van any marine scenery which could surpass the chief points of scenic a 
om on * oo. Sree h om the 30,000 forest-clad islands and islets and interest in daylight. Of int 
ded RanheGi dill aendee oe e. 2 intervening waters of the Georgian Bay, or Leave St.Louis . . 2 P.M. ‘or 

delightful chalet groups, or in a g s g pay, ‘ question 
pack sack you may “take your hotel the charms of Mackinac, the gem of the via the To give 
with you.” Great Lakes, while Harbor Springs and MISSOURI PACIFIC-— complis! 
b agee vy at per. — need cost ae'= =o favored pe geneene a = DENVER & RIO GRANDE pense lit 
ore than a score of passenger-steamer WESTERN PACIFIG~ ranging 
Low round trip fares to Glacier Park lines offer a choice ranging from the thou- % iven 
are in effect. x One night St. Louis to given. 
sand-mile voyage between Buffalo and Denver—two nights Salt through 
ee ee via Duluth to overnight trips and single-day Lane a nights expendit 
By through overland trains across Rocky and Case trips. A feature of Great Lakes travel Fo comets, Speciation The tin 
cade Mountains to Pacific Northwest— enroute a which has met with popularity is the all- : cagemueainne ene oo % trips in 
poly Near” te aye Soahen Taine Boe expense one-week voyage. A line which booklet on the Exposi- transit a 
the Pacific to San Francisco—travel this “Great has introduced this innovation is sail- 4 tions—call or write. ; the leng 
ecthann wey." ing its ships to capacity bookings. The } J. G. HOLLENBECK f stood tl 
Bin Sloe baiser er 774 Flere ae pleasure of breaking a long east- or west- - > eseaper > ae fares, ar 
C. W. PITTS, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. bound rail trip by diversion to these cool St. Louis publishe 


| seems 210 So, Clark St., CHICAGO waters is being realized by an ever-increas- and thei 








In this tremendous out-of-door- 
land ‘a glorious vacation is await- 






























































STEPHEN LOUNSEERY, ing number of tourists.. Only a brief sur- 


General Agent Passenger Dept. 


1184 Broadway, NEW YOR vey of Great Lakes trips is here available. 
H. A. NOBLE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, ST. PAUL 


RAIL 
NEV 
3 Days. 


Fare only 


Erie or Cleveland by the Cloveland. & Buttalo 
rie or Clevelan y the Clevelan uffalo 
i 5 ee wor aa Transit Com) mpany steamers; to Detroit daily by 
nd literature about Glacier National Park and the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation , emerane s 
Great Northern California Exposition tours. fleet. For the four-day voyage’ to Chicago there 
is the steamer Northland, of the Northern Steam- 
TECPPCPEPEPE EOP E Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ship Comp: pany, sailing weekly and calling at 
alg: hile Saati Sibel Soe th Gn ald chien iale ae, Wien Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, and Harbor 
Springs. "Another line from Buffalo to Chicago 
we ey —— ae that of ay Lecebars fy: ichi- $7.25— 
gan Transportation Company,its steams! inne- ~ ry F ) 
sola calling at Mackinac Island, Little raverse Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes are only 
ay points, and Milwaukee. For thelongest Great | ¢, Sermons and Addr A collection of incidents, NEW Y 
es trip from Buffalo to Duluth the well-ap- — 
pointed ships of the Anchor Line sail at four-day | @¥©tations, and stories for illustrating and eres 
mservals, —— a Erie, Cpriena. Dowels, sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $ 
sland, ‘‘The Soo,” arquette, an v ‘ York, N.Y. 
paar rtage Lake: Shae ahans tee days. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New 
From Cleveland a daily excursion is available to 
Put-in-Bay and to Port Stanley, Ont., by Cleve- NEW Y 


oS — ———_. 4g Flt em e 

ackinac Island, an . Ignace; Detroit an 

Buffalo; Toledo and Put-in-Bay; Cleveland and Quaint Ca e Cod 

Detroit are linked by the Detroit & Cleveland 4 Days. 

Navigation = From Cleveland 2. ‘The _. 

oo” an eorgian Bay, weekly sailings are . one y 

HY not include the West Indies given by the Star Cole Line, For Detrolt, Bt. Warm Sea-Bathing, Fishing, 

and the Panama Canal in your trip Clair River points, and Toledo, daily excursions aes ‘ 

and see the countries that have made are available by the White Star Line, while Sailing, Golf, Motoring, 

the California Ex ti ible? Detroit, Sandusky, and Lakeside are served by ‘s J 

positions possible the Ashley & Dustin Route. From Port Huron, Tennis, Horseback Riding 4 Days. 
“The Soo,” Houghton, and Duluth, week} 


T . i may be taken by the Port Huron & Duluth S. S. on 
o California y y_the Bort Shore Country Fare only 





NEW YC 




















Y HU); 7 Days. 
$16— 





Fare only 








HUDSON 


Company —‘‘a vacation on a freight-steamer.”’ 
Circle Tours between New York and New From Sarnia to ‘The Soo,” Fort William, Port 
Orleans via West Indies and Panama Canal, Arthur, and Duluth, the Northern Navigation a 
in connection with the California Expositions. Company have; three Sailings weekly. Owen Sound Every Breeze an Ocean Breeze HUDs 
$101.25 and $134.70 and “The Soo” are served by Dominion Trans- : GE 
portation steamers, two sailings weekly. Colling- Clean sandy beaches where children 
Between New York and New Orleans wee Medford, Owen Sound, and North Channel may splash about in warm shallows 
via Havana, Cuba, $54.00 — reached by Northern Navigation Com- and grow brown and healthy. 
Sailings from New York to Panama Wednes- pany Sebo Tho Boe 5 yy Regge “Quaint Cape Cod” or ‘Buzzards Bay” 319% 
days and Saturdays via Kingsten and Havana. uaa \ape bed 15 — 
Fort William are provided by Canadian Pacific illustrated booklets: write Advertising Department Fare 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY steamers. Room 470, New Haven, Conn. 
Steamship Service . One of the most delightful day-trips intersecting 














17 Battery Pt New York the 30,000 islands of the Georgian Bay is afforded | | New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
(Seen ERAN a by the steamer Waubic, of the Northern Naviga- ; 
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Similes 
f incidents, 


enlivening 
Sloth $2.00. 


w York, N.Y. 


iidren 
sllows 


Bay” 
epartment, 





rd R.R. 
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Comp:ny, between Penetang and Parry Sound 
ot leasurable daylight sail is that 
An cher Px The 800° by Arnold Transit 


osby Transportation Company, also 
in: on, Manistee, and the north be the 
‘uette Line steamers. From Chicago 
:merous attractive routes, inclu 
th Haven via Chicago and Sout 
Com , three sailings weekly; 
or and St. Joseph, Graham & Morton 
Company, Racine and 


; Company, : 

- aaporenien: Company, daily; Mil- 
also Grand Haven, Muskegon, and 
A A ee 

7, Harbor Springs, Cheboygan, St. 

Petes yex nic Island, by. Northern Michigan 

Transportation Company; ‘Waukegan, Kenosha, 

Milwaukee. Port Washington, by Pere-Marquette 

Line, six sailings weekly. 
addition to these regular 

uae cruises above referred to. 

building of 





tion on the Lakes have 4 
of these steamers makes a week’s cruise, one of 
them between Chicago and Buffalo, stopping en 
route at Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Bay ports, and the other between 
Chicago, Mackinac Island, ‘‘ The Soo,” Fort Will- 
iam, Ontario, Duluth, Owen Sound, Penetang, and 
Parry Sound on Georgian Bay. Each trip covers 
a distance of 2,200 miles. The steamers North 
American and South American are the largest ex- 
dusively passenger-ships on the Great Lakes. 
The equipment and service of these steamers are 
much similar to those of the Atlantic liners. Each 
ship has a ballroom, dren’s open-air play. 
d, and carries the deck games commo! 
found on salt-water ships. 


Of interest to every vacationist are the 
questions of time, distance, and expense. 
To give a suggestion of what may be ac- 
complished within a certain time and ex- 
pense limit, the following outline of tours, 
ranging from a few days to several weeks, is 
given. Certain of these tours, available 
through tourist agencies, may for additional 
expenditure include all necessary expensés. 
The time given in connection with the 
trips includes. only the time of actual 
transit and does not take into consideration 
the length of stops. It must be under- 
stood that all-rates of passage, railroad 
fares, and time given in these articles are 
published for the convenience of readers 
and their accuracy is not guaranteed. 


RAIL OR RAIL AND WATER TRIPS 
NEW YORK TO ATLANTIC CITY. 


3 Days. New York to Atlantic City and 
$6— return, 
Fare only. 


NEW YORK TO THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


3 Days. New York to Manchester, Vt., and 
7 .25— return—all rail. 
Fare only. 


NEW YORK TO NIAGARA FALLS AND 
RETURN. 
4 Days. New York to Niagara Falls, Great 
$16— Gorge Rapids, Drives about Res- 
Fare only. ervation. Belt Line tour. 
NEW YORK TO THE NORTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAIN REGION. 


4 Days. 
$31.50— 
Fare only. 


New York to Washington (rail), 
Washington to Asheville in ‘‘The 
Land of the Sky.” 


HUDSON RIVER, BERKSHIRE HILLS, 
BOSTON. 


4 Days. New York to Albany, day boat, 

$10.75— Albany to Pittsfield and Boston, 

Fare only. rail. Boston to New York, water, 
Metropolitan Line. 


HUDSON RIVER, SARATOGA, LAKES 
GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
AUSABLE CHASM, AND 
MONTREAL. 


He Aa Rail New York to fare ‘ a and 
i Lake eorge. Boa 
Fare only. Lakes G e and 


eorg: ham 
stop over at Ausable), l to 
? ~ ao Rail Montreal to New 


Seeing the Exposition 


on 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


A.B. A. 


rere ttrers 


Safest, handiest “travel money.” 
Get thenttat your Base. > 


From painting by Thos. N. Wrenn 








sai 
40 Ways to the 


California Expositions 

















is the title of an attractive booklet 
issued by the Chicago & North Western 
Ry., which outlines in concise form 40 
different attractive routes from Chicago 
to California, and shows plainly by a 
series of outline maps how you may 
visit both Expositions and see the 
grandest mountain scenery and the 
localities most interesting to the sight- 
seer enroute. 

You should have this booklet to prop 
erly plan your trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the California Expositions. It will 
save you time and money. 

Mailed free with other literature 
which will assist you in determining 
the places you wish to visit enroute 
and giving rates, complete train service 
and full particulars. 

Address H. A. Gross, General Agent, 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 148 § 
Clark St., (Tel. Rand. 4221) Chicago. 
Ex3746 














Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 
You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at 
California where baggage risks 
are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going ona vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside 
of your residence—at the office, 
golf or country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter 
to boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due to 
fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage is in 
the custody of any railroad, express company, steamship, 
— or fag omnad 4 call > ‘ 

yearly icy relieves you of all worry, cos’ ess in 
the end and automatically’; rotects you and your family 
even though travelling in different A aces. 

e hazards and contingencies of travel are many, and 
you NEED this protection. The value of your baggage is 
more than you realize. 

Remember the liability assumed railroads, etc., is 
considerably LESS than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 


Write today for information. 


Insuranee Ceo. 
of Nerth America — 


Dept. B, 228 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Pounded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor 
marine, tourist, parcel post, leasehold, etc. 
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Travel and Resort Directory ~ 














No close season for bear. 
and trout fishing. 
desired. 





SUMMER IN THE COOL WOODS 


DEAL for. brain fag. - The land of clean cities, quaint 
villages and wonderful waterways. Excellent accommoda- 
tion from pastoral farm homes to up-to-date hotels. Good 
roads, garages, ['ea~-Rooms and Wayside Inns for Motorists. 
Moose, caribou, deer and small game hunting in season. 
Canoeing and the best salmon 
Guides available. 


For illustrated literature and full information address 


Dept. C, NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
ST. JOHN, N. B., CANADA 


Trips prearranged. if 











(only a few hours from Toronto) 
Come to this region of con: 

genial.-summer hotels» and~ [iF 
coneniges, excellent camping 
spots, splendid fishing, -pict-_} 
uresque canoe routes—wind 


peer 
= Make oar. ‘sSumnier home in 
this Sone résort district. . Beau- 
tiful small islands and choice 
locations for sale. 


Write today for | | 


free booklet 


Enjoya real recreation and rest for 
tired nerves in the atreeene iokes, 
streams and wooded isles of Mus- 
koka Lake District (Ontario). 
Hay fever is unknown here—1,000 
feet above sea level. Travel to this 
“Pla of the Continent” via 
Toronto, over the 


Canadian 
Northern Ry. 


Room 101, Canadian |} 
Northern * Building, 





PACIFIC COAST—ALASKA 
Colorado—Grand Canyon or Yellowstone—Expo- 
sitions—Rockies—Great Lakes. Independent tours 
arran, Reasonable. Bureau of Canadian Travel, 
Gr: Trunk Railway, 290 Broadway, N.Y.City 


USE 


K.,N. &K. Rone = these 


checks will receive especial attention 
from our correspondents. If going 
to the Fairs, have your mail sent in 
their care. Get them from your bank. 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, New York 





Ly. ss: gh | 











[SOLU 
HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Te happiest, healthiest, most 
satisfying trip in the world, 
on the finest inland river steamers 
ever built— 


Daily ex 

tickets oe New Sandy cen and 
accepted. Music; | 

four cents for illustrated literature. 

Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York 








CALIFORN 1A 
EXPOSITIONS 


: t- Day Cruises Through The 
PANAMA CANAL 


; _Large American 
‘Trans-Atlantic. Liners 
.. “FINLAND” ““KROONLAND”’ 
*.. Cuisine and Service 
.-Trans-Atlantic Standard 
FROM NEW YORK 
June 16 July 7. 
From San Francisco 
June 16 July. 10 
And Every Third Week. Thereafter 
First Cabin - - 8125 up 
Intermediate - - 860u 
a CIRCULAR pl caring 
NE WAY WATER 
OTHER R WAY RAIL 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
9 Broadway, N.Y. 
319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
Agents Everywhere 





GO AT MY EXPENSE 
to California or elsewhere by organ- 
izing small party. Write for particulars. 


Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THE BUREAU OF 


ase University Travel 
[JAPAN | Leaders § Dt- H.- Powers 


Dr. C. ie Babcoc 
Dr. Powers, now in the Orient, writes: 
“Japan was never more charming, more hos- 
pitable or more at peace. 
Sail July 3, S. S. Korea, 66 days, $525 
Other Sailings, Aug. 25, Sept. is. 
Uni y Tou 
AMERICA a to California 
$161 and up, at frequent intervals, by various 
routes. 


SPECIAL TOURS 
The Congregational Tour, the Ghent Cen- 
tenary Tour, the Collegiate Alumnae Tour, 
the Kindergarten Union Tour, the Art Tour, 
and many others. Write for details. 
THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 bina amesda Place Boston 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


118 Tours 

15 Tours 

15 Tours 

6 Tours 

Seanad the World : Tours 

Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
17 Temple Place, Boston 

New York Phila. Chicago San F 





climate with golf and tennis. 
the Resorts along 


gamier fish than the Pacific Tuna. Here 
can catch him with hook and line. 


BRING YOUR FAMILY — Leave 
Boston any evening except Saturday. 
One night voyage to Yarmouth, N.S. 
and parlorand dining car service via 
Shore Route to famous Coast 
etc. 


Resorts, 
Halifax & South Western Ry. 





No matter whether you prefer fishing, hunting, cainping or boating, or 
owhere can your every 
the Road by the Sea in good old Nova © 


‘Travel and Resort Direciory 


ightful 
wish be so comp! ulfilled 
se who 
Drefer 
ey want 
erritory. 


1Night from ?ston 


by luxurious Boston- Yarm« Line. 

WRITE TODAY for this F - BOOK- 

LET fully describing by n 

ture the interesting points Summer 
the Road by Sea.” in 

Nova Scotia (the playgrouna history), 


P. H. Mooney, G. P. A. Hsiifax,N.S, 


ke Fishing 
lake fishing will find just » 
throughout this entire bea: 











No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


| DAY All Expense DAY vines QQ op 
Northern Cruise 
| A Grand Vacation | 
equal in interest, novelty, and healthful- 
ness, to a European cruise. Visiting 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the land of 
Evangeline, and $7. JOHNS, Newfound- 
land, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New. tourist steamships, STEPHANO 
and FLORIZEL, fitted with every con- 
venience and safety device. Cost of trip 
includes every essential expense. 7 days 
at.sea and 5 in’ port. Splendid cuisine, 
orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel 
for the extire trip. Reduced rates for 
superior accommodations—Sept. and Oct. 
Write today for illus. booklet 6. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Weekly Departures during the season 
of Tours de Luxe, the acme of conveni- 
ence and luxury, ...d attractive Special- 
Train Tours at moderate fares. All 
Routes. Itineraries include Panama, 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Alaska, Colorado, Canadian RF ockies. Also 

Travel Tickets Only with or without 
Hotels. 

Absolutely the Best Travel Service. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 




















“Under the Stars and Stripes” 
To NOVA SCOTIA 


VIA PLANT LINE 


The largest and most magnificent steamship to 
this great vacation resort is the new twin screw 


EVANGELINE 
sailing for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
Send for booklets 
60 Commercial Wharf Boston, Mass. 
“Under the American Flag” 


TRAVEL.BY BOAT TO THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 
Go the most delightful way to the Panama- 
Pacific and San Diego Expositions, Enjoy an 
all-sea voyage in a luxurious steamship which takes 
you down along the Gulf Stream and then through 
the famous Panama Canal. One way 

by rail. Select parties of a limited 

™ number are now being booked for this 

trip. Also tours to South America, 

Spain, the Riviera, Japan, Hawaii and 

the Philippines. Write for Booklet 0. 


=3 OPHAM TOURS 205 5;Rebecenst- 


bf 4d 99 AMERICAN eal? 1: 9 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great Na- 
tional Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 











Anideal place on the Maine 
coast for the whole family’s 
vacation — with summer 
sports, a delightful cuisine, 
spacious rooms, and an 
atmosphere of refinement. 
Not more than fifty guest . 
Write now for infor- 


mation and bookings. 
Address, Bluehill, Maine 








THE CRESTMONT INN — — 


The Hotel with the Incomparable Situation 
One of the most delightful spots in the eastern 
United States, in the midst of the primeval 
forest, on the summit of the Alleghanies, 2,200 
feet above the sea. olf, tennis, driving, 
tramping, boating, canoeing, and the finest 
of fresh water bathing. Every modern con- 
venience—electric lights, steam heat, private 
baths, call bells, etc. Bungalows. Booklet. 


WILLIAM WOODS, Manager 











HOTEL CONEWACO 


Mount Gretna, Pa. 


Only 5% hours from 

New York. Located 

at head of Lake Co- 

newago. Beautiful 

and healthful sur- 

roundings, withelec- 

tric elevator to all 

floors ;garage, tennis, 

croquet, music, dan- 

cing, electric lights, 

and running hot and 

cold water in rooms; 

excellent cuisine; purest water from 
deep artesian wells. Opens June 19. For 
information, etc., address Samuel 
Lewis,proprietorof Newport Apartments, 
16th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa., until 
June 10; after at Mount Gretna. 

















TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





BERKSHIRE 


WILLIAMSTOWN iitts, Mass. 
The GREYLOCK Srex 


At the Western ore: me the Mohawk Trai 
Send py of me 
“Williamstown the Vil age Beautiful 





Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 














CALIFORNIA 


in- 


Attractive Trips at Popular Prices, 
cluding two Expositions, Canadian Ri Rock- 


ies, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon and 
Colorado. Four to Six Weeks. First Class 
Throughout. 

$240 and up (from Chicago) 

Send for Booklet—17 Temple Place, Boston 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymond & Whiteomb Co., Agents 
Beston New York Phila. Chicago San Fran. 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. get patent ornofee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington; D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 
itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 




















56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





SAVE MONEY, Time, Labor. Use the 
UNIVERSAL DUPLICATOR. _ Best e 
earth. Price $2.10. Catalog fre¢. 
Reeves Duplicator Co., 419 Park Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Do you want Agents or Salesmen? 
Do you want To Sell S Something? 


Then the Classified Columns of The Le 
Digest offer you. unlimited opportunities 
doing en Not only do you get in — 
— of means, but people who 


Rate $1.50 per line 3% cash discount 


Minimum space, 5 lines 








NEW YOR 


THOUSAN |! 
MONTR 


NEW YOR. 


7 Days. 
$28.20— 
Fare only. 




















NEW YORI 

7 = 
$33.00— 

Fare only. 


FROM NE 
L 


12 Days. 
$85.00 (Meal: 
included) . 


NEW YORE 


5 Days. 
$32.00— 
Meals and 
berth. 


NEW YOR 
5 Days. 
315.00-—-Mea 
and berth. 


NEW YORK 


6 sOags 


$35.00— 
Meals and 
berth, 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, AND 


RE 
NEW YOR! ASHINGTON. 


New York, Old Point Comfort, and 
Washington via Old Dominion 
Line to Old Point Comfort, Wash- 
ington via steamer. Rail to New 
York. 


NIAGARA FALLS, TORONTO, 
MUSKOKA LAKES. 


New York to Niagara Falls and 
Lewiston, rail. Lewiston to 
Toronto, steamer. Toronto to 
Muskoka Wharf, rail. 


ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE 
AND ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


New York to Clayton, rail. 50- 
mile tour Thousand _ Islands, 
steamer through: St. Lawrence 
Rapids to Montreal, Montreal to 
New York thro heart of 
Adirondacks via Adirondack Divi- 
sion of New York Central Lines. 


THOUSAND? 
RAPIDS, 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, ST. LAWRENCE, 
MONTREAL, LAKES GEORGE AND 
CHAMPLAIN. 


New York, Thousand_ Islands, 
St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, 
Ausable Chasm, Lake Champlain, 
Lake George. Rail to Clayton, 
boat to Montreal, rail to Ausable, 
boat on Lakes, rail to Albany, 
boat Albany to New York. 


NEW YORK, NIAGARA, GEORGIAN BAY, 
MUSKOKA LAKES. 


7 Days. New York, Niagara, Lewiston, 
$28.20— rail. Lewiston to Toronto, boat. 
Fare only. Fhe to Penetang, rail. Pene- 
to Rose Point, steamer 
Waubic through 30,000 Islands, 
Georgian Bay. Rose Point to 
Rosseau, rail; Rosseau to Port 
Cockburn, e; Port Cockburn 
to Muskoka , boat through 
Muskoka Lakes; Muskoka to 
Toronto and New York, rail. 


NEW YORK TO MACKINAC ISLAND AND- 
RETURN. 


New York to Buffalo, rail. Buf- 
falo to Mackinac Island via 
steamer North Land, Northern 
8.8. Co., returning via same route. 


Fare only. 


FROM NEW YORK THROUGH GREAT 
LAKES AND RETURN. 


12 Days. New York to Buffalo, rail. Thence 
500 (Meals by. Anchor Line steamer over 
included Lakes Erie, Huron and Superior 

to Duluth and return same route. 


ALL-WATER TRIPS 


NEW YORK TO CHARLESTON, 8. C., AND 
RETURN. 


New York to Charleston, S. C., 
and return via Clyde Line. Four 
days at sea and one day in quaint, 
historic Charleston. 


5 Days. 
Meals and 
berth. 


NEW YORK TO OLD POINT COMFORT. 


5 Days. New York to Old Point Comfort, 
f500-—Meals Old) Dominion Line. 
an 


NEW YORK TO SAVANNAH AND RETURN. 
6 Days 
$35. 


a Three sailings weekly via Savan- 
Meals and 
berth, 


nah Line. 





PORTLAND, BAR HARBOR, AND BOSTON. 


New York to Portland (Maine 
8. S.). Portland to Rockland and 
Bar Harbor, steamer. Bar Harbor 
to Rockland, to Boston, to New 
York by steamer. 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 


Fare only 


12 Days. 
$75—Meals 
and berth 
included. 


An ocean voyage of five days each 
way, via Southern Pacific steamers. 


NEW YORK TO HALIFAX AND ST. JOHN’S 
(N. F.) AND RETURN. 


Red Cross Line. Two and a half 
days’ stop-over at St. John’s and 
one day at Halifax each way. 
Several side trips available. 


NEW YORK TO BERMUDA AND RETURN. 


5 Days. 
$25.00. 


12 fm 
$60. 


on Al 


New York to Bermuda, via 
Quebec 8. 8. Co. 


NEW YORK, KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 
PANAMA, SANTA MARTA. 


22 Days. Cruise leaving each week via 
$110.00 up. United Fruit to:Kingston, Jamaica, 
Colon, Panama Canal; and Carta- 
fe ma, Puerto Colombia, and Santa 
Aarta, Colombia, fare, including 
stateroom accommodations only. 

Meals & la carte. 


NEW YORK TO HAVANA, PANAMA 
CANAL, ETC. 


Cruise evel week via United 
Fruit Co. to Havana, Cuba; Colon, 
Panama Canal; Port Limon, Costa 
Rica; fare, including stateroom ac- 
commodations (dining-saloon ser- 
vice 4 la carte). 


NEW YORK, SANTIAGO, 
GUATEMALA, ETC. 


Cruise every other Thursday via 
United Fruit Co. 


Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, and 
Honduras ports. 


24 Days. 
$125.00 up. 


In this brief survey it has been possible 
to present only a portion of America’s 
summer resorts. Among hundreds . of 
other favorite vacation centers are the 
following: 

Resort Route 
Chief Eastern Lines 
New York Central 
rene Valley 
Clifton Springs, N. Y 


Chautauqua Lake, N. Y 
Pocono Mountains ‘ 
Delaware Water Gap in . . Lack 


Mauch Chunk, Pa 








. Cent. R.R. of N. J. 
. .Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 

. -Pennsylvania 
Western Md. 
.Cumberland Valley 
. .Western Md. 

. -Norfolk & Western 
Soneenne & Ohio 
- Wonder. { Norfoli & Weston 
Mountain. . en R.R. 
Mountain. . 


prings, 
Mount Gretna, Pa 
Pen Mar, i 
Doubling Gap (Newville, Pa.). Mountain, 


Natural Bridge, Va. . 
Lake Toxaway, N. C.. 


Big Horn Mountains, Wyo. ...M: 
Black Hills, $8. D 


Rio Gate 
Col. & Southern 





love the great outdoors! This 

wonderful little marine motor 
enables you to instantly convert any 
kind of craft—rowboat, sailboat, 
houseboat or canoe—into a power 
boat. It drives an ordinary rowboat 
7 to 8 miles an hour—a canoe 10 to 
12 miles—and runs four hours on 
less than a gallon of gasoline. 
So light that it can be carried with you 
anywhere. So strong that it is practically 
unbreakable. So simple that women and 


children find no difficulty in operating it 
the first time they try. 


"Toes of it, you people who 


Write today for booklet describing 
the 1915 tmodel—the last word in 


Evinrude Motor Compan 
12 Evinrude Blk., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. 


Distributing Branches: 


69 Cortlandt Street ... New York, N. ¥. 
218 State Street ....... Boston, Mass. 


436 Market Street .. San Francisco, Cal, 
182 Morrison Street. .... Portland, Ore, 








BOATING UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE MEMORIAL TOWER AT HALIFAX. 





i How the World 
Grows Sméller 


EY 
AUSTRALIA - In I9 Days 


What a difference between the old-fashioned ship with 
her ninety days to Australia, and the splendid fast 10,000 
Ton American Steamers of the Sydney Short Line— 


*‘Sonoma,”’ ‘‘Sierra,’’ or ‘‘Ventura’’ 

classed 100 Al Lloyds; the best route to Honolulu and 
ia. Round trip Sydney, first cabin, $337.50—Hono- 

lulu, $110. Grand Tour of South Seas, including goons | 

Samoa, Australia and Tahiti, $337.50. Sailing every 1 

days for Honolulu every 28 days for S Write a 

illustrated folders with colored maps of theislands of the Pacific. 

OCEANIC 8S. S. CO. 
675 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


SETS THE PACE WITH AN 


EIGHT 


Alive with Power 





Light in Weight 


Exquisite in Beauty 





August Deliveries 
I: looks good to the eye, and when 


you step on the accelerator you 

experience a thrill you never 
dreamed a car could give you. You 
feel a sensation of resistless power— 
smooth, velvety, unbroken and strong, 
like the flow of a mill race. 


An OLpsMoBILeE through and 
through—it is a radical turning, an 
almost startling departure, from the 
usual idea of eight-cylinder motor 
efficiency. Oldsmobiles have this at- 
traction always—they are quite out 
of the ordinary. 


So with this Ezgh¢. It is light in 
weight. In addition, it is simple me- 
chanically and as reliable as a watch. 
There is nothing perplexing under 
the hood. The car requires very 
little attention and very small ex- 
pense to operate. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
INCORPORATED 1899 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


In a group of cars it impresses you 
at once as having distinction. Driv- 
ing on the road you feel a satisfying 
difference between this and all other 
cars you meet. 


So quickly does it win your friend- 


ship you think the car half human. 


4A Most Surprising Thing 1s the 
Price, $1295. 


For Immediate Delivery 


S a companion piece to our Fight we 
A announce for 1916 a new Oldsmobile 
Four, Model 43—very distinctive, 
with 120-inch wheelbase and a correspond- 
ingly ample body. Everything about the 
car attracts—a powerful Oldsmobile valve- 
in-head motor; long and buoyant springs; 
fascinatingly attractive cabinet work; clear, 
thrifty, live hickory wheels in natural finish; 
seats delightfully deep and soft—and the 
surprisingly moderate price, $1095. 


Booklet No. 46 on request. 





Many of the geniuses of the automobile industry are the product 


jfismost 


of the House of Oldsmobile—a school where men are trained to be 


thorough and accurate. 
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